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| A STERN CHASE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 

By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
THE THIRD PART. 

CHAPTER I. RETROSPECT IN CUBA, 

| THE lapse of seven years had done its 
inevitable work of change in the forsaken 
1 home of “Fair Ines”, although there was 
| no alteration in Don Saturnino de Rodas’s 
wealth, ease, and general prosperity. His 
health had declined of late, but not very 
seriously, and he was more easy-going than 
| ever—perhaps a little apathetic and in- 
. different. There was no change in his 
feelings and demeanour towards his still 
| beautiful wife ; he continued to regard her 
with unqualified admiration and affection, 


t and to treat her with deference which was 
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due to his consciousness that hers was the 
i stronger mind of the two. 

The influence of Dojia Mercedes had 
if increased, since the mysterious disappear- 
i ance of Ines had left her to rule over Don 
| Saturaino without even the feeble rivalry 
‘of his affection for his daughter. Her 
‘conduct, under the circumstances—upon 
i which he never voluntarily cast a backward 
| glance, but put away with all the energy of 
N his will when they intruded themselves 
upon his memory—had been so admirable, 
her perception had been so quick, her 
decision so prompt, that he, having been 
simply bewildered and helpless under the 
| calamity, felt almost afraid of the strength, 








composure, and resource of his wife. 

| Doiia Mercedas had not even incurred 
the risk of her husband’s thinking her 
t defisient in fecling ; her concern and sym- 
pathy, if they did not reach the point of 
|code were acute and active. She had 





stood iu the matter on the vantage-ground 


j of certainty. When it became known to 
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her that Ines was not at the Convent of 
Las Anonciades, her first impulse was*to 
enquire of Teresita, who had been sent on 
a bootless errand to escort her young lady 
home—and who acted her part to perfec- | 
tion—whether any other member of the 
household was aware that she had returned 
without her. Being assured upon this 
point, she enjoined silence upon Teresita, 
and immediately repaired to the convent 
herself. There she learned all the porteress 
could tell her : that Ines had been admitted, 
had gone, as usual, into the work-room, and 
had been seen no more. Doiia Mercedes 
felt not a moment’s doubt of what had 
occurred. She had not the least notion of 
how it had been managed, but that her 
detested step-daughter had escaped her 
power, and that of her dreaded cousin, by 
an elopement with the English caballero, 
who had, she was aware, left Santiago, she 
was as certain as if her bodily eyes could 
have seen them together; and she was 
equally certain that Norberto’s violence 
and his threat had goaded and nerved the 
timid girl to so audacious a step. She 
managed the difficult situation at the 
convent with consummate skill, imputing 
no blame to anyone, hinting at the strong 
interest which the nuns had in preventing 
the truth being known, to the great scandal 
of the community, and promising Sister 
Santa Gertrudis, whose grief and dismay 
were great, that she should be informed 
so soon as authentic intelligence had been 
obtained. Dojia Mercedes made it a request 
that no question about Ines, put byanybody, 
should be answered. Communication with 
the world outside the walls was scant and 
rare ; if curiosity were first baffled and then 
suffered to die away, all might be well. She 
returned home to face the terrible task of 
telling Don Saturnino that his daughter was 
missing, and revealing her owr conviction | 
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to him. No such hour as that had fury of Norberto, of whose suspicions re- 


ever previously struck in the life of Don 
Saturnino de Rodas ; sorrow had come to 
him, loss, bereavement, but disgrace, never! 
To make him believe that the thing was 
possible, which she took as certain, 
seemingly on no evidence at all, was very 
difficult. She could say nothing to him 
concerning Norberto’s conduct, and Don 
Saturnino was, naturally, unable to believe 
that his daughter would have acted such a 
part towards a father who had never 
treated her unkindly, or that she would 
have outraged all the precepts of her 
education and the laws of her social 
sphere, for a stranger whom she had not 
seen half-a-dozen times—an Englishman, 
a heretic. 

Then it was that Doiia Mercedes put 
forth all her skill, and while avoiding the 
offence to him of any lack of indignation, she 
seemed to plead the girl’s cause, reminding 
her husband that the Englishman had 
saved Ines’s life (or, at any rate, that so Incs 
believed), and that by the detestable system 
of his own country, his conduct would not 
be severely judged. At length she brought 
Don Saturnino to confess that the only 
explanation of the indisputable fact of 
Ines’s disappearance was that which she 
offered, and she so calmed down his rage, 
his grief, and his wounded pride, that he 
could listen to her wise counsels respecting 
their best line of action. She proposed 
that while endeavouring to trace Mr. 
Rosslyn, without appearing to do so, by 
the aid of Norberto (whose share in this 
calamity Don Saturnino felt acutely), they 
should pursue their usual course, saying 
nothing whatever about Ines, and carrying 
out all their arrangements for a sojourn at 
the hacienda as if nothing had happened. 
If people asked about her, as they pro- 
bably would, for a short time until she was 
forgotten, what could be easier than to let 
it be believed that Ines had taken her 
resolution suddenly, and entered the con- 
vent, and then, if it came out that she was 
married, and living in a foreign country, 
the matter would have little interest. 
It was notindeed a common occurrence for 
a girl of her race and station to leave a 
convent and marry a foreigner, but neither 
was such a thing quite unheard of. Atall 
events, it was clear that the policy of 
silence was their best resource. 

It was some relief to Don Saturnino that 
his wife undertook to inform his nephew 
of the disappearance of Ines, for in his own 
bewilderment he was unequal to face the 





garding Rosslyn he was entirely ignorant, 
To this latter portion of her task Doiia 
Mercedes, having quieted the well simu- 
lated terror of Teresita by assuring her 
that Ines was well and happy, and would 
soon return, addressed herself with dread. 
She found no incredulity to be conquered 
in the case of Norberto. He divined her 
explanation of Ines’s absence, while her 
pale lips were with difficulty forming the 
words in which to put it, and she suffered 
nothing from his fury. He was not furious; 
but the dread with which she had begun 
her revelation deepened into terror as 
she went on in presence of the silent 
passion that held his form as if in iron 
bands, and set his face like a stone. When 
she had come to an end, and was faltering 
out that she might be quite wrong, that 
they trusted him to discover the truth, 
and that, at all events, Ines would surely 
communicate with them before long, she 
was appalled by seeing a leaden hue diffuse 
itself over his sallow face, and a sort 
of writhing movement seize upon his 
whole frame. Was he, she thought with 
horror, about to drop dead before her? No; 
he came out of the convulsion in a few 
seconds, calm and coherent. He wasted no 
words on lamentation, or denunciation, on 
any vows of vengeance, or discussion of the 
mode in which he and Dojia Mercedes had 
been outwitted by the girl whom they had 
so ineffectually frightened. He merely said 
that it was fortunate his uncle had borne 
the disclosure so well ; that there could be 
no doubt Rodney had helped the English 
rascal, whom he had brought among 
them, to do this dastard’s deed; and 
that he differed from Doiia Mercedes 
on one point. Whether any communi- 
cation from his cousin reached or did not 
reach her forsaken home, would depend on 
whether the Englishman was or was not 
fool enough to make her his wife. Doiia 
Mercedes recoiled from his words ; but he 
took no notice of her silent protest, going 
on to say that he presumed the English- 
man would not do anything so unnecessary 
—here Dojia Mercedes made some remon- 
strance—and proceeded to argue, with all 
the appearance of calm, that if the English- 
man’s intentions had been honourable, he 
would have asked her father for the hand 
of Ines. With the cold reasonableness of 
his words, with the fiend-like sneer upon 
his face, the truth came in a flash to Dofia 
Mercedes. 

“Tt was your violence that did it,” she 
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said; “it was your threat. Remember 
what you said, and that I heard it.” 

“T have not forgotten what I said,” was 
the quiet reply of Don Norberto ; “ but, if 
you are right, and the man was frightened, 
he is all the more likely to prove a villain, 
being a coward.” 

From tis attitude of cold disdain 
Don Norberto de Rodas was not moved; 
either during his first interview with his 
uncle, who was surprised and disconcerted 
by it, and in his secret heart disliked 
him from that hour; or during the pro- 
gress of his own secret enquiries. In the 
solitary hours of the night, after Doiia 
Mercedes had left him, he laid down a plan 
from which he never departed from that 
time forth, and which was rendered easy 
of execution by his uncle’s confidence in 
his capacity and belief in his loyal family 
fesling—that confidence and belief being 
uninfluenced by Don Saturnino’s dislike of 
him. He was aware that his uncle could 
be readily put off with generalities, and 
did not care for details, and with genera- 
lities he plied him when the family had 
removed to Las Valladoncella, while he 
remained at Santiago in an improved 
business position. Those generalities it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate ; the sum of 
them has been given in the report of Mr. 
Walter Ritchie, who was sent out to Cuba 
by Dr. Rosslyn, and who had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of Don 
Norberto. 

Of Mr. Walter Ritchie and his mission 
Don Saturnino de Rodas never heard, nor 
did Doiia Mercedes. The enquiries which 
Don Norberto professed to have instituted 
in England produced no results. He 
received reports from agents, who dis- 
covered a goodly number of Rosslyns, but 
not one who was either himself a travelling 
artist, or had a kinsman answering to that 
description. Why it was impossible to 
gain information by following up the trail 
of Mr. Henry Rodney, the erratic corre- 
spondent of the New York Harbinger, after 
his hasty departure from St. Domingo, has 
been made evident by the brief intima- 
tion given by Don Norberto to Dr. 
Rosslyn’s agent. Don Saturnino was 
growing used to the negative nature of 
his nephew’s communications, and Dojia 
Mercedes, who had at least the courage to 
be candid with herself, had begun to enjoy 
the certainty of being thoroughly rid of 
Ines, at the minimum cost of rumour and 
scandal. The belief that Ines was in the 
convent was very general, and if there were 





any who did not believe they kept their 
incredulity to themselves, The rigorous 
reserve of the Spanish character in all 
family matters, and the etiquette which 
enforces respect for that reserve, came to 
the assistance of Don Saturnino and Deoiia 
Mercedes. His cousin’s name was never 
mentioned in the presence of Don Norberto. 
There was only one person who could not 
be silenced about Ines; this was her half- 
brother, the little Ramon. The boy had 
persisted for a long time in questioning his 
father, his mother, and Teresita, as to 
where his sister was, when she was coming 
back, and why he could not be taken to 
the convent to see her. This pertinacity 
on the child’s part was painful to Doiia 
Mercedes ; it disturbed Don Saturnino ; 
but it was not a thing to be treated with 
severity, even if Ramon’s mother could 
have been severe with him under any cir- 
cumstances. It was partly to separate the 
boy from Teresita, that Doiia Mercedes left 
the old woman at the hacienda, when the 
family returned to Santiago. 

All this, however, was of old, old date ; 
the inexorable action of time had done 
its invariable work of effacement in the 
seven years over which this story passes 
with a mere glance of retrospect. The 
‘Pearl of the Pearl”, as Don Pepito 
Vinent had called the fair daughter of 
Don Saturnino, the “Fair Ines” of poor 
Henry Rodney, was hardly remembered 
in the city on which her beauty had shone 
with so brief a brightness, On the rare 
occasions when she was mentioned as a 
dazzling tradition, it would be said that 
there was something odd; there had been 
no solemn clothing of her at the Convent 
of Las Anonciades, and it was supposed 
that she had been removed to another 
house of the same order in Spain. 

For three years out of the seven, Don 
Pepito Vinent had been a married man, as 
thoroughly “ranged” as could be desired, 
and yet as popular as ever. Don Pepito 
and his handsome, plump, rich young 
wife, Dona Carmen, were occasional visitors 
at the house of Don Saturnino de Rodas, 
and Pepito was one of two men in 
Santiago who did not forget “ Fair Ines”, 
The other was Norberto de Rodas, 


In a large, cool room; with a wide 
coridor and unglazed, barred windows; 
furnished in the usual spare style, but 
with articles which bespeak it a part of the 
business premises, sits Don Norberto de 
Rodas, sorting the morning correspondence 
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of the “house” and his own, on a mag- 
nificent day in July. The heat is great 
even now; it will be intense by-and-by, 
and a man who has to stay in a city in such 
weather is not to be blamed for growling 
a little at the neceesity, and envying those 
fortunate fellows who are in the country, 
and can stay there. But Norberto de 
Rodas is not growling; on the contrary, 
he wears an expression of satisfaction such 
as was rarely seen upon his features in 
former times, and his shifting eyes have 
less gloom in their dark glances. Don 
Norberto is but little changed in appear- 
ance within seven years; he has never 
looked young since he ceased to be a 
small boy, and time does not greatly tell 
upon his rigid features, his sallow com- 
plexion, and his intensely black, bushy hair. 

A basketful of letters is on the table 
before him, and he has just looked over 
them, and selected one which he opens 
with some eagerness. This letter comes 
from Doiia Mercedes, who writes from the 
hacienda, and the earlier part of it is 
occupied with instructions to Don Norberto 
taken down from Don Saturnino’s dicta- 
tion concerning certain business matters. 
Over these Don Norberto passes with but 
slight attention ; they will keep for another 
time ; the gist of the letter is in what 
follows : 

“Your uncle has not been so well for the 
last week. He feels the heat very much— 
as I do not remember to have seen him 
feel it in any other season. He is restless, 
too, and for him, with his quiet ways, 
singularly impatient. Pray be careful 
in attending to all the instructions I send 
in this; it is bad for him to excite him- 
self. You know, of course, that Don 
José da Silva is staying here—he men- 
tioned that he had seen you lately—and 
your uncle has talked over all his affairs 
with him, and made his will. He has 
never been able to make up his mind to 
do this since Ines went away, though certain 
changes were necessary, and now that it is 
done, it is evidently a great relief to him. 

“T have not seen the will, nor has Don 
Saturnino told me what its provisions are ; 
but he has said that he thinks you will be 
content with what he has done for you; 
and so I feel satisfied on this point. Don 
José da Silva takes the will with him when 
he returns to town. I am curious to know 
whether your uncle has said anything to 
him with reference to his trouble about 
Ines—a trouble, I am sorry to say, by no 
means so completely lived down as J had 





hoped. I have found this out since he has 
been ailing so much. I do not see how he 
can have avoided speaking of it; for, if 
there was no mention of her in the will, a 
lawyer would be sure to refer to the 
omission; and if there be, I wonder in 
what terms it is made.” 

There was more than this in the letter, 
but Don Norberto did not care about the 
doings of the idol of Dojia Mercedes’s 
existence—her son Ramon—now a clever 
and interesting, but delicate boy of 
thirteen, whom Norberto de Rodas hated, 
as the heir of his father’s wealth, with 
intensity only a little less than that of his 
hatred of Ines, living, and the husband of 
Ines, dead ; for Norberta de Rodas knew 
that Hugh Rosslyn had been, as he phrased 
it, “fool enough” to make Ines his wife, 
and that he was dead. How he had gained 
the information, which he had concealed 
from his uncle and also from Doiia 
Mercedes, and what use he had made of it, 
will presently appear. 

As Don Norberto read, his face darkened, 
and when he came to the end of Doiia 
Mercedes’s letter, he flung it down on the 
table with an oath. 

“A fool!” he said, between his teeth, 
and drummed his shut hand upon the 
paper; “an ungrateful fool! Why didn’t 
she get it out of him, or out of the lawyer ? 
She could wheedle either of them out of 
anything if it were to serve her own pur- 
poses ; but she is scrupulous, and delicate, 
and dainty, when there are only mine to 
serve, or to leave unserved! What good 
is it to me to know that he has made a new 
will, and not to know what is init? Not 
to know what I have got to look to when 
all this slavery and subservience is over ; 
not to know whether bare justice has been 
done me; whether I am to have the por- 
tion that Doiia Modesta meant for me, the 
portion of which her daughter robbed me.” 

In increasing irritation he rose and paced 
the room. 

“Her daughter!” he repeated, with a 
chuckle which was as vile a thing as could 
be produced in sound. ‘‘I have paid her, 
I think. Fate took the paying of my debt 
to the Senor Rosslyn into its own hands, 
and paid it in, full—perhaps with a little 
interest—considering that the scoundrel’s 
honeymoon set under water. How wise I 
have been to keep my own counsel ; though, 
at times, when Doiia Mercedes has been 
very easy to manage, and in earnest about 
my interests, I have been tempted to tell 
her of the girl’s letter to her father which 
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fell so neatly into my hands, and stayed so 
safely there. How wise I have been, this 
foolish, womanish, mawkish thing shows 
me.” 

He paused before the table, drummed 
upon the paper with his hand again, and 
resumed his seat. 

‘‘She would have told him in some 
moment of weakness, and the false, 
treacherous wretch would have been 
found, and brought home to live at ease— 
to mock, and torture, and rob me, instead 
of being left to toil and want and shame. 
Ah, yes, I hope it has come to that, and to 
the river after that. Ihave held my tongue 
all these years, since I answered that letter 
to her father, imploring that a word of 
pardon, and some help in money—‘ to save 
me from despair and the worst of fates,’ 
were her impressive words—might be sent 
to certain initials at the Southampton post- 
office. Despair and the worst of fates! 
Big words ; but it is hard to see what else 
she can have come to—a foreigner, friend- 
less, penniless, and with her accursed 
beauty !” 

His face, as he thus talked to himself in 
a half-raving way, was one in which 
strange matters might indeed be read— 
fiendish vindictiveness, remorseless cruelty, 
insatiable hate. No one could, unseen, 
have watched that face without wondering 
whether the man whose hateful soul it 
mirrored could be sane. 

*T hope she has come to them all; but 
not long since. No, no—slowly—slowly ! 
And to think that, with a word, I could 
have saved her from them all—and that she 
knows it! Wherever she is, she knows 
she is under my ban, and she will carry 
the fear of me in her heart until the day 
of her death ; to the hospital-ward, or the 
bottom of the river.” 

He had so worked upon his evil nature, 
he had given such free vent to the dark 
remembrances awakened by Dona Mer- 
cedes’s letter, that he was quite beside 
himself. What were the years to him? 
It was all present, now, here, to the slave 
of his own evil passions. 

“Tl refresh my memory,” he said, 
“although it serves me tolerably faithfully. 
T'll read over again the letter that I 
promptly dispatched to the address of those 
initials at the post-office, Southampton.” 

He unlocked a drawer, and took out of 
its farthest recess an old pocket-book. 
From this he extracted a half-sheet of 
note-paper with some writing upon it. The 
language was Spanish, but the words were 











contracted and contorted so ingeniously that 
the meaning would have been unintelligible 
to anyone but an expert in such devices. 
He read them, half-aloud, with a gleeful 
relish : 

**¢ On behalf of your father and his wife, 
I have it in charge to tell you that you 
will address further application to them, 
under any circumstances whatever, in 
vain. You have disgraced them; they 
disown you; you have ceased to exist for 
them. They leave you to despair and the 
worst of fates, and will never hear your 
name spoken in their presence. If you 
write again, your letter will be destroyed 
unread ; if you employ any other person 
to write for you, the same result will 
follow so soon as the fact shall be ascer- 
tained. And now a word to you on my 
own behalf. I am sure you have not 
forgotten the promise I made you at our 
last meeting. Fate has deprived me of the 
power of fulfilling it towards the villain 
whom you called your husband. Of 
course, I am not taken in by that poor 
pretence of virtue and honour, nor have I 
allowed your father to be deceived. He 
and Dona Mercedes know you for what 
you are. But, had the dog who is dead 
not died as you say he died, my promise 
should have been kept to the letter. It 
is, however, a transferable and hereditary 
pledge, and I hereby bind myself to exe- 
cute it upon the child to whom you allude 
in your lying letter, if by attempting to 
communicate with anyone in this place, 
you enable me to trace you. I give 
you this one chance: get away from the 
region for which those initials serve; hug 
your despair, and court the worst of fates 
elsewhere, lest I be tempted to keep my 
last promise to you in person, or by some 
unsuspected proxy. There are so many 
ways, and they are so simple, in which 
a promise of that kind can be kept to a 
baby !’” 

He laughed, as he restored the pocket- 
book to its hiding-place. 

‘That has done its work for six years,” 
he said; ‘“‘and if she is alive it will do 
it while she is above ground. I've 
beaten her. Aye, but”—here the wild 
exultation in his face gave way to a sudden 
haggard gloom—‘I did not beathim. He 
won, after all: though he has long been 
food for fishes, he won, for she loved him, 
she was his, and they were happy. Aye, aye, 
I’ve beaten her; but he won—he won!” 

He staggered to his feet, and took a few 
steps forward into the room. The same 
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leaden hue suffused his face, the same 
writhing movement shook his frame, that 
had horrified Doiia Mercedes so long before. 
The convulsion passed, he wiped his 
clammy brow, and sat down at the table, 
the cold, calm, rigid man whom every- 
body having affairs to transact with 
Don Norberto de Rodas saw in business 
hours. Methodically, and without haste, 
he opened and sorted the business letters 
awaiting his attention. When he reached 
the bottom of the basket he looked at the 
last letter rather curiously, It had come 
by the English mail, and ke did not 
recognise the handwriting. He cut thecover 
open—it was sealed very securely—and 
found that the contents were a letter and a 
bulky enclosure. A glance at the latter 
informed him that it consisted of certified 
copies of a series of documents in English, 
accompanied by a statement in the Spanish 
tongue, and marked with the word, ‘“ Trans- 
lation”, He turned to the letter for 
guidance, and read, in formal but correct 
Spanish, the following : 
** 300, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
** 10th June, 1872. 

“Sir,—lI beg to inform you that certain 
information has been obtained by the 
representatives of the late Hugh Rosslyn, 
Esq., which furnishes a conclusive contra- 
diction to the statements made by you to 
me when I visited Cuba in 1865, for the 
purpose of investigating the fate of that 
gentleman. You will see by the enclosed 
document that I am in possession of all 
the facts of Mr. Rosslyn’s marriage with 
Doiia Ines de Rodas, his death, the posthu- 
mous birth of his daughter—who is now 
under the charge of his nearest representa- 
tive—and the decease of Mrs. Rosslyn. 
Without entering at all upon the motives 
which may have induced you to mislead 
me in my enquiry—an act which has, un- 
happily, had very sad consequences—I am 
requested by Miss Merivale, whose con- 
nection with this matter is fully explained 
in the enclosed statement, and for whom I 
am acting, to request your immediate 
attention to that document and the accom- 
panying certificates, and to beg that you 
will communicate the facts to DonSaturnino 
de Rodas.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“WALTER RITCHIE.” 

Answer to the above, dispatched by 
return mail : 

** Santiago de Cuba, 30th July, 1872. 

“‘Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 10th June, with en- 





closures, and to inform you, on behalf of 
Don Saturnino de Rodas, that the matter 
therein referred to is one on which he has 
long since made up his mind. It in no 
way concerns him, and no attention will 
be paid either by Don Saturnino de Rodas 
or myself to any further communication on 
the subject. 
“ (Signed) Norserto DE RopAs.” 





THE BEWITCHED HOUSE. 
A MEMORY OF MAURITIUS, 


WuiLEI was on a visit to Mauritius a few 
years ago, the following mysterious circum- 
stances occurred, and, although everything 
was done to find out the originator, natural 
or supernatural, of the trick played upon 
us—if trick it was—we never succeeded in 
elucidating the matter. 

Travellers in different parts of the world 
may have had the like disagreeable ex- 
periences, as I have since heard that this 
species of revenge on supposed enemies of 
which so disagreeable a specimen came 
under my notice, is commonly resorted to 
in Ceylon and several parts of India. 

I happened to be spending a year with 
my sister and her husband in the lovely 
island, made immortal by the fact—or 
fiction—of the romantic loves and deaths 
of Paul and Virginia. 

The house-servants, with the exception 
of the nurses, were all natives; that is, 
Indians either born in the island—the off- 
spring of coolies imported for the labour of 
the sugar-plantations, or who had come to 
prosecute their fortunes—Creoles of mixed 
race, natives of the island, and varying 
considerably in tint and feature. 

The cook was a Madrassee, the butler a 
Creole of African descent; three of the 
“boys” were pure Indians. They all 
seemed to get on very well together; now 
and again we heard a tremendous noise— 
six or seven tongues raised in unintelligible 
hubbub of incomprehensible talk, but it 
gradually sank away, or ended in a hearty 
burst of childish laughter. 

The language in which we communicated 
with them was vaguely called Creole—a 
mixture of French and other tongues, the 
former predominating ; as in Mauritius, 
though an English colony, French obtains 
in the shops and in a considerable portion 
of the commercial world, most of the 
principal planters in the island being de- 
scendants of old French families. It is a 
childish language, full of abbreviations, odd 
abrupt terminals, and ejaculations, with a 
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universal and most catching burr, which 
all children born in the island involun- 
tarily acquire. 

None of the servants spoke English; only 
one, the butler, Alphonse Appavaroo, 
familiarly termed “Sammy”, understood 
it, and he only imperfectly ; so that, not- 
withstanding the presenco of three or four 
“boys” at table, we could speak uncon- 
strainedly on any subject. The cook, whose 
name was Manuel, had been nine years in 
my brother-in-law’s employment, and was 
a most respectable, steady, harmless man, 
and o¢cupied, with his wife and children, a 
small “case” in the grounds, hidden behind 
a hedge of bamboo and tamarind-trees, 
It was my brother-iu-law’s intention 
to finally leave Mauritius in six months, 
and as the house was to be occupied after 
his departure by his partner, a single man, 
the establishment would, naturally, be con- 
siderably reduced. But, as his intention 
was only known to his immediate family, 
and he did not wish it generally spoken of 
until his plans were fixed, I do not see that 
the servants can have had any acquaintance 
with his projected movements; although 
subsequent events have made me come 
reluctantly to the conclusion that Sammy, 
in spite of being a trustworthy servant and 
the factotum of the establishment, was the 
prime mover in the disturbance of our 
peace and comfort. I may be doing him an 
injustice, but he must, I think, have in 
some way become aware of the impending 
changes, and have taken the means I am 
about to narrate to get rid of a servant 
whose footing in the house was of longer 


|| standing than his own. 


This, however, is only conjecture, as 


| we never succeeded in clearing up the 


mystery. 
One hot evening we were seated at table, 


| the party consisting of my sister, her 
| husband, two young men—his cousins, and 
| myself. The servants had left the room 


for one of the courses, when, instead of re- 
turning, we heard a hubbub of mingled 
voices, cries of terror, a stampede of naked 
feet pattering along the tiled verandah, and 
while we were lost in amazement as to what 
the cause of the sudden disturbance might 
be, in rushed one of them, Djuman by 
name, his face that ashen hue which 
Indians assume when pale, his very turban 
shaking on his head, as in tremulous voice 
he cried piteously : 

“' W’sieu, pierre fine tombe, venez, géte li, 


* fine coupé téte doomon, n’a pas conné 


doomon zette-li, sarsé, ne trouvé-li.” 





But as I cannot speak Creole correctly, 
not to mention spelling it, I had better give 
a translation of the more puzzling words 
in his ejaculatory sentence. ‘“Sarsé” is 
“chez chez”, as Creoles cannot pro- 
nounce “ch”; “géte” is “look” or “see”; 
“doomon” is a very general term applied 
to all and sundry. Anyone wishing to see 
you is a “doomon”; all news is heard from 
‘quelque doomon”, and I believe is traced 
to “du monde”. Every second sentence 
begins with “fine” and ends with “li”, 
followed by an extraordinary sort of grunt 
—“Eh!” something like the ‘ Yah!” of 
our London street-boys. 

Djuman’s trembling utterances were 
to the effect that while cook was dishing 
the dinner, stones began to fall at in- 
tervals on the stove, on the table, and 
in different parts of the kitchen, coming 
down on the outside wooden roof of the 
building, which stood alone at some fifty 
yards from the house, with a sharp, clear 
“ping,” and falling down into the room 
without a crack or an aperture of any kind 
being visible on the ceiling, to show how 
they had effected an entrance. 

My sister, who was of a nervous tem- 
perament, did not like it at all, and shrank 
close to her husband’s side, begging him 
not to leave her. The two young men and 
I rose, ran across the verandah and the 
bright moonlit paved yard into the little 
kitchen, where I did not know at first 
whether to be most alarmed on seeing the 
cook’s brother, who had rushed in from the 
neighbouring “cour”, at the first noise of 
the falling stones, standing ruefully rub- 
bing his head, which was bleeding from a 
blow he had received; or amused at seeing 
half-a-dozen full-grown men capering about 
like so many children, whimpering, their 
teeth chattering from terror, all talking at 
once, and each giving a different version of 
the story in high-pitched voices, 

I stood gazing at the ceiling, when a 
sharp thud above me made me leap sud- 
denly into the air, and a stone larger than 
my fist fell at my feet. 

After quieting his wife’s fears G 
(my brother-in-law) followed us, and, 
instead of sympathising with the general 
terror, sharply told the servants to stop all 
this nonsense; that he would soon find out 
the practical joker; cut him a month’s wages 
—the usual threat—and deprive him of his 
monthly bag of rice, Then he ordered 
them to proceed at once serving the rest of 
the dinner. 

The excitement was far too great to 
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permit of my doing anything so prosaic 
as return to dinner while this mystery was 
unexplained, so the two youths and I 
remained in the verandah. One fetched his 
gun and fired into the wood and across a 
neighbouring ravine, hoping that if the 
aggressor was hidden in its wooded recesses 
the sound of firing would cause him to 
desist. 

He then climbed a tall tree, from which, 
as it was a glorious moonlit night—and no 
one who has not seen the beauty of a 
tropical full moon, can have any idea of its 
soft and yet clear brilliance—he could see 
a great distance, while I fearfully peered 
about among the low bushes, keeping all 
the while in the close vicinity of my six- 
foot companion, who, though pooh-poohing 
the whole affair, did not, I could see, like it 
at all. I confess that I surreptitiously 
picked up the stone I had found in the 
kitchen and smelt it, to see if I could find 
any trace of brimstone. 

An hour or two elapsed, and still the 
stones fell, doing more or less damage. 
Sometimes one or two would come bang, 
bang after each other, then a quarter of an 
hour would elapse, and we would think it 
was all over, when the noise and battery 
would recommence. 

It was getting beyond our usual hour of 
retiring for the night, but somehow we 
forgot to propose breaking up our little 
party. It was useless to settle to any 
occupation; my sister, the two young men, 
and I talked with bated breath, and I did 
not at all enjoy the prospect of the night 
before me, as I occupied one of three 
pavilions—small woodenrooms built outside 
the large house, with a connecting verandah 
between ; and, whether the thrower of 
the missiles was or was not a supernatural 
personage, I did not relish his vicinity. 
About eleven o’clock the servant came to 
say that the noise and damage still con- 
tinued, when G once more repaired to 
the kitchen and announced his intention of 
sending for the police to find out and 
punish the offender. Accordingly, his 
cousin went off in his little caléche to 
the nearest police-station, and returned 
with three men—one a French Creole, 
one an Irishman, and the third English. 
When we explained the circumstances to 
them, they smiled in a superior manner, 
and said: ‘ You'll never find it out, what- 
ever it is ; it has been practised in several 
parts of the island before, and quite lately, 
too. Some weeks ago we were sent for to 
Savanne for the same cause. The inhabi- 








tants left the house and we stayed there alone 
on the alert for three days, and, though we 
watched steadily night and day, the very 
glass-globes of the lamps were broken in the 
room where we were sitting; we saw the 
stones fall and heard the sound as they 
struck the outside roof, but never once saw 
any appearance of even a crack in the ceiling, 
and left the place without having found out 
anything.” 

This was not satisfactory ; but it was a 
little reassuring, in the long hours before I 
fell asleep, to hear the police pacing up and 
down the verandah, or when their steps 
ceased, to know, by the tell-tale scent of 
their cigarettes through the open window, 
that they were not slumbering. I had 
meant to keep the stone I picked up as-a 
memento of the incident, and had put it in 
my room; but fearing that such an un- 
canny object might take to capering about 
my premises at the witching hour of mid- 
night, I opened my window and deposited 
it outside. 

The police left next morning, as they 
said it was quite useless to remain. G 
and his cousins had to be in Port Louis daily, 
from ten in the morning till five o’clock ; 
so my sister and I were left to face the 
terrors, which, however, did not look half 
so great by day as by night. My sister 
would not ask a question, nor listen when 
the servants volunteered details ; but my 
curiosity, which is considerable, overcame 
my terror, and I kept going backwards and 
forwards to the servants’ quarters, to mark 
the progress of affairs, so as to report them 
faithfully to G—— in the evening. 

I discovered that the principal victims 
of the missiles were the cook’s two sons, 
bright little fellows of eight and ten years 
of age. Wherever they were, the stones 
fell thickest: in the avenue, amongst the 
trees, in their own hut, or in the detached 
kitchen. On mentioning this circumstance 
to my brother, he immediately sent for 
Manuel, told him to punish his children at 
once, and make them understand that he 
would have no more of this tomfoolery going 
on, and ordered them to be shut into a 
room alone all night, and a guardian placed 
at the door to watch. I was quite aghast 
at this summary and, as I thought, cruel 
behaviour, but I only attempted a faint 
remonstrance, and made up my mind to 
reserve the rest of my exciting adventures 
for a more sympathetic ear. 

Next morning the guardian declined to 
watch the children any longer, as a stonehad 
left a large bump on his own forehead. 
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“T shall stop this,” said the now angry 
master of the household. 

Accordingly Manuel’s boys were dis- 
patched to the school at Rosehill, some 
two miles off, with a note to the school- 
master, asking him to receive them as 
boarders for a few weeks. We heard 
nothing further for twenty-four hours, when 
the boys and a polite note were simul- 
taneously handed back, to say that the 
schoolmaster declined having them any 
longer, as, since the arrival of his young 
visitors, hisown head had been nearly broken 
by a mysterious stone coming through the 
roof, which, however, remained intact. 
Next day, after my brother had gone to 
town, I was in my bedroom when I heard the 
patter of naked feet on the verandah out- 
side my open window, and piteous cries for 
“grande ma’amselle”, as they always called 
me from my height. Iran to the window to 
find ten or eleven clamorous creatures cry- 
ing, wringing their hands, Manuel in their 
midst, a sobbing child in either hand, telling 
me in accents of despair that whenever the 
children seated themselves to eat a dish of 
rice, an invisible hand seized and flung the 
dish some three feet off, scattering the 
rice all around ; and that as he and their 
mother were beside them, they heard the 
click, click, of a pair of scissors, and the 
children’s beautiful silky hair was lying 
on the ground, shorn off in jagged, uneven 
masses. The two boys were in a great 
state of terror, sobbing and trembling, 
their father the image of misery and 
wretchedness. I consoled them as best 
I could; tried to laugh away their fears, 
albeit my own were increasing; and 
desiring Djuman to bring me a bunch of 


| bananas, I fed the little ones out of my 


own hand at the window. 

In order to be able to confute my 
brother’s ideas as to the complicity, if not 
active agency of the boys, I armed myself 
with a large umbrella, and taking the 
children with me, I repaired to their own 
hut—a regular “case”, filthy, malodorous ; 
but the excitement of my own nervous 
system was such that I would have gone 
through a good deal to find out the origin 
of the mystery. 

It was a day of intense heat, but I stood 
in that baking,reeking hut—where all there 
was in the way of beds were some filthy- 
looking mats; where old clothes hung on 
the begrimed walls; and where the only air 
was admitted by high, narrow windows— 
with the two small culprits before me, their 
only attire little shirts and nankeen trousers. 





I thought if they threw up the stones 
by any quick movement, I could not fail to 
see the motion of their hands ; ten minutes, 
a quarter of an hour elapsed, and nosign. I 
was beginniug to feel faint from heat and 
bad air, when bang went one and another 
on the roof, and two stones fell before 
me, one narrowly grazing my nose. 

I dismissed the children, who evinced 
great fear, and recommenced sobbing and 
shivering, and rushed out of the “ case ”, 
cannoning in my flight against the coach- 
man, who was waiting at some distance to 
hear the result of my courageous exploit. 

“Have you ever heard of this sort of 
thing before?” I mustered up sufficient 
Creole to say. 

“Si fait, ma’amselle; si fait!” he 
replied; and told me forthwith some 
ghastly tales, ending most indignantly with 
“And they say, some of them, that I am 
at the bottom of it.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, and rushed out of the 
blinding vertical sun-rays on to the com- 
paratively cool verandah to encounter 
Djuman, my own servant, who next re- 
spectfully asked if ma’amselle had seen or 
heard anything. 

“ I wonder what it can be?” I said more 
to myself than him, 

“Le diable!” promptly responded Dju- 
man. 

** Nonsense!” I said again, this time 
quite sharply ; for, though I had a vague 
idea in my own mind that perhaps “le 
diable’ was at the bottom of it somehow, my 
honour and self-respect required me to keep 
up an appearance of courage I was far 
from feeling before these timid Indians, 
who all looked to me as a rock of defence— 
an infallible authority as well as a most 
welcome outlet to their feelings as an 
audience. 

To their mistress they did not attempt 
to speak, for she was too frightened by the 
whole proceeding, to listen even to my 
experiences, 

“Si, ma’amselle, si; there is a little book,” 
continued Djuman, “they consult, and it 
is someone in the house who is doing it, 
and the little book is called the Petit 
Albert, and there is only one copy in the 
island.” 

I was much interested in this relation, 
and noted the fact, and the reader can judge 
my surprise when, long after, in reading 
a book of P. Hamerton’s, called ‘Round my 
House”, I came upon the following passage: 
“In one part of France the peasants have 
the fullest belief in sorcery, They believe 
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that the secrets of sorcery are contained in 
a mysterious volume called an Albert, and 
they are convinced that certain persons 
possess the book, though I never could see 
a copy of it, nor ascertain if it really 
existed.” 

Had I known the fact at the time, my 
interest would have been doubled, as Mr. 
Hamerton’s testimony shows that a book 
of divination, or demonology, called Le 
Petit Albert, does exist in other countries, 
though whence it derives its rather peculiar 
and somewhat modern name I have never 
found out, 

Next day, Manuel, his wife and children, 
took French leave, and went off for the 
day without our having any clue to their 
whereabouts. The place was quiet during 
the day, but while we were at dinner, 
between eight and nine o'clock, a servant 
came to say that Manuel had returned, 
and sent in a message to “tell massa he 
was drunk”. Dark though it was, the 
instant he and his family turned from the 
high-road into the avenue the stones rattled 
round them in the path. 

Next morning, as I sat in the storeroom, 
giving out rice, flour, curry—all the articles 
necessary for the day’s consumption, I 
began to Manuel thus : 

**Cook, I am very sorry indeed to think 
that, after being a trusted servant here for 
nine years, you should come home in such 
a state as you were in last night. I can 
assure you that, if it ever happens again, 
your master will not pass it over, but you 
will have to go.” 

Manuel, who, like most Madrassees, spoke 
a little broken English, replied : 

“What me do, missy? Me no eat; me 
children, wife mis’rable ; they no eat, no 
sleep, no noting. There is nothing to do 
but get drunk.” 

I remember that I read him a moral 
lecture, and said by adding the effects of 
drink to his present misery he was not doing 
much to improve his condition; but all the 
time I felt deeply for the poor man. 

Slightly infected with my brother’s reite- 
rated suspicions of his two children, who 
bore a name for mischief, I asked him 
earnestly if he thought they had really 
anything to do with it, and seeing the 
success of their tricks in the general terror 
and mystification, were induced to keep it 
up. I did not add that G—— insisted thatI 
was very much to blame in the matter, as 
my evincing so much interest encouraged 
them to continue. 

“Was it likely,” said Manuel in reply, 


“that children of eight and ten would go 
on doing a thing, even if it were possible 
for them to do it so closely watched, which 
was making their parents miserable, in- 
volving themselves in punishment, and 
which would ultimately deprive them of 
house and home ? 

‘‘ No, missy ; it will go worse, you see ; 
we will be pinch blue and black. Needles 
will go through our tongues when we 
| sleep, and in two month we die, if no one 
find out and stop.” Then, shutting the 
storeroom door mysteriously, he approached 
me, and said in a low whisper: “ Missy, 
someone in dis house want to get rid me. 
I not know who. I tink; but I not sure. 
If missy will give me—lend twenty rupees, 
I go see woman in town who will go 
sleep, and write names on paper, and I 
show missy in storeroom to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

xf No, no, cook,” I said ; ‘‘don’t do any- 
thing so silly as waste money on a clair- 





voyante. She can’t tell. And don’t 
suspect any of the servants here, It is 
merely a mischievous trick. I am very 


sorry for you meanwhile, but we will find 
it out by-and-by. I could not lend you 
money for such a purpose, and you must 
not waste your own.” 

But the poor wretch was too miserable 
to heed my remonstrances. The day fol- 
lowing we had to trust our cooking to one 
of the boys, who were all becoming quite 
demoralised in the unusually exciting 
atmosphere in which we lived, for Manuel 
had again taken French-leave, and was 
absent all day. 

Outwardly indifferent, it was with a 
thrill of expectation I repaired to the 
storeroom next morning, when Manuel 
immediately closed the door, and glancing 
fearfully all round, and out at the square 
grated windows, pushed a paper into my 
hand, saying in quick, low voice: 

** Missy read that in room. 
nobody.” 

“Have you seen the clairvoyante?” I 
asked, breathless from astonishment, and 
with a momentary terror of perhaps seeing 
my own name written on the paper. 

“Yes, missy. She go sleep; she ask 
how many servant; then she tink long 
time ; then she say massa go to England 
soon—six months; two boys here want 
cook leave dis house; they try frighten 
him away. Missy see ?” 

I ran across to my room, and there 
read the name of Sammy and another 
servant (the two who subsequently were 
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retained by G——’s partner as head- 
servants), 

To say the least of it, the woman had 
not made a bad guess, and how she con- 
trived to know my brother’s intention of 
leaving Mauritius I don’t know. It was, 
in any case, a most curious coincidence. 

The other servants, who knew or guessed 
the mission on which Manuel had gone 
into Port Louis, and suspected that he had 
told me the result, scanned my face care- 
fully, and questioned me as to my having 
found any elucidation of the matter. But 
I studiously concealed my knowledge, and 
gave the paper back to Manuel, telling him 
not to put too much faith in information 
obtained in such a manner ; though if I had 
any suspicions in the matter, they certainly 
pointed in the same direction. Manuel’s, 
I may say, had till now gone wide of the 
mark, 

The molestation, after this, ceased for 
some time, or occurred at rare intervals, 


but the poor man had become so unnerved 


from terror that he neglected his work, 
and finally got his dismissal. 

I had returned to Europe before this 
happened, but on leaving, begged my sister 
to keep me informed about the super- 
natural affairs I left behind, and she wrote 
and told me that his persecutor followed 
him to his next situation, harassed him for 
some time, and then disappeared. 

In talking over the matter with an 
Englishwoman who had spent nearly the 
whole of a long life in the island, she 
said: “It is a most extraordinary thing, 
but worse cases than this have come under 
my own notice. A young girl whom I 
knew came out from England here as a 
dressmaker, A Creole youth fell in love 
with her and asked her to marry him. 
She rejected him, and mad with rage he 
resolved to compass her death. Whether 
by herself or watched by careful friends, 
this poor young thing woke in the morn- 
ings, her arms and body pinched, the blue 
marks visible on her tender flesh, her hair 
cut off close to her head, her food snatched 
from her; needles passed through her 
eyelids and tongue, and she pined and 
died under the ceaseless and mysterious 
powers ranged against her.” 

I neither affirm nor deny the tale. I 
merely tell it as it was told to me by an 
Englishwoman whose veracity I never had 
any occasion to doubt. Another person 
told me that on the island there resided a 
very evil map, a Mozambique, who pos- 
sessed some power supposed to be allied 





to sorcery or witchcraft, whose aid was 
frequently invoked to bring disaster or 
death on their enemies by revengeful 
persons. 

The stone-throwing may have been—I 
suppose must have been—sleight-of-hand 
performed by someone, but it was very 
extraordinary that the discovery of the 
perpetrator, or the means by which he 
accomplished his deeds, should have eluded 
the careful watch of my brother, his cousins, 
myself—a most interested spectator—three 
policemen, and many other persons. 





A FAROE FETE -DAY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 

DuRING the ensuing six or seven hours 
of the day, the population of Thorshavn 
received increase after increase. The 
beach in front of our house was soon quite 
crowded with Faroe boats, and the ducks, 
who ordinarily had that part of the bay to 
themselves, and quacked only when an 
occasional wave caught them unwarily and 
took them off their legs, spent the after- 
noon in dismal lamentations, as they strutted 
wearily hither and thither under the bows 
of the multitude of craft. 

Work was almost suspended. So much 
so, that one man, who had climbed on to 
the roof of his house, and was thence 
cutting the grass with a scythe, became a 
spectacle for the holiday-makers. Laughing, 
blue-eyed lasses, their attractive pigtails 
bound with scarlet ribbon, went arm-in- 
arm up and down the street, curtly acknow- 
ledging the lifting of caps and looks of 
admiration of the Faroe youth. The Thor- 
shavn ladies, more demurely, also passed to 
and fro, busy in paying calls on the many 
acquaintances whom St. Olaf’s Day had 
brought to town. They were not in gay 
colours like the country girls, but these 
latter were quick to discern the demi- 
crinolines of the latest Copenhagen fashion 
which marked their superior taste and 
fortune, and as quick to envy. As for the 
Faroe men, they had their rendezvous in 
different parts of the town. Forty or fifty 


of them were sitting about the boats in the © 


bay, exchanging the gossip of the northern 
and southern isles for that of Thorshavn 
currency. The Faroese are prodigious 
chatterers, and when a joke was started 
among this gathering, the laugh soon 
grew to a roar, like a tempest of wind. 
But there was serious talk as well; they had 
their rye, barley, and grass to discuss ; 
their sheep, cows,.and dogs ; the purchasing 
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price of butter, cheese, and wool, and their 
hopes about the herd of “grind” said to 
have been sighted off the northern isles 
the other day. A catch of whales would 
be a glorious consummation of a St. Olaf’s 
Day, though they should ruin their best 
clothes with blood and grease. And not 
a few men in the one liquor-shop of the 
town were fast getting tipsy over the well- 
spiced, thirst-inspiring wine, of which they 
can buy twelve glasses for sixpence. 

The weather grew dull towards the 
evening. Fog closed in round Naalsoe, 
cut off the Glovernces Point, and hour by 
hour lessened the horizon both of land and 
sea. But what mattered it? Farce people 
are used to fog, and nothing less than a 
plague of darkness or a full north-eastern 
hurricane would interfere with the dancing 
by-and-by. 

At eight o’clock it was time to go to the 
supper. I found a dozen of the guests 
already strolling up and down the rugged 
track alongside the Lagthing house, careless 
of the cold fog which surged from the hills 
and wrapped them round. The Governor 
had not yet appeared, andit would be uncivil 
to precede the host into the supper-room. 

In a few minutes our number was 
enlarged by the addition of the dean, the 
schoolmaster, the sheriff, two or three 
citizens, and the apothecary. Now and 
again, moreover, a smiling man with a big 
brown pie, an armful of plates, or a bundle 
of dips, passed through the throng into the 
building ; and it was cheerful to note the 
warm glow which shone out by the windows 
of the room as candle after candle was 
lighted inside. But the fog soon damped 
the glass, and then the illumination was 
blurred like that of the London street- 
lamps in December. 

At length, however, satisfaction and 
appetite were quickened to the full as the 
Governor came towards us, with a genial 
welcome and shake of the hand for every- 
one, and in a twinkling all the thirty or 
forty of us were out of the fog, and await- 
ing the commands of the master of the 
ceremonies, 

The Parliament-chamber had been im- 
proved almost out of knowledge since the 
morning. Flags were on the walls, and at an 
angle over the bust of the King. The multi- 
tude of lights brought out the red and gold 
decoration of the room. The Governor's 
dais was gone, and a table occupied its 
place, while this and the two which joined 
it pleased the eye with their white cover- 


ings, the glitter of glass and silver, and the 





fresh colour of flowers here and there. A 
black bottle stood apportioned to every 
guest, and many more black bottles were 
visible in an ante-room hard by. In 
Faroe the Blue Ribbon movement has not 
yet struck root. Probably it would be 
unpopular if it were initiated: it would 
seem so very unnecessary in a country 
where a man never acts criminally when he 
drinks a little too much. For example, 
among the members of the Lagthing invited 
to the supper was one furiously red-faced 
gentleman, whose condition on entering the 
room was apparent to everyone except 
himself. It was possible that he had spent 
the hours intervening between the Lagthing 
sitting and the evening, in drinking an in- 
credible number of glasses of wine, all with 
the most innocent social intention in the 
world. In fact, however, he was very drunk 
before he began to drink the Governor’s 
wine. Yet he was as mild as a child with 
it all. A Faroe man seems conscious of the 
folly of such excess. He may be noisy 
indeed, because he cannot help it; 
ridiculous, of course, he is; but naughty, 
in an aggressive sense, he seems incapable 
of being. 

No sooner were we seated than the 
happy bustle of a feast began. Active 
maids and men in white tuckers sped in 
and out of the room, each holding in an 
expansive embrace one of the large pies 
already noticed. 

** Hen-pasty !” whispered my neighbour 
on the left; he was a member of the 
Danish Upper House of Parliament, by- 
the-bye. “ You should not let it pass,” 

Then, before the most rapid eater had 
had time to do more that taste his pie, the 
Governor uprose, clinked his glass, and 
bade his guests drink to the health of King 
Christian—good King Christian ! 

The toast was drunk standing, with three 
cheers (“ Hip, hip!” only, the “ hurrahs ” 
being wanting), and, in the heat of his 
love for the king, many a man emptied his 
glass again—to his neighbour. There was 
no band to play the National Anthem, as 
an accompaniment ; unfortunately that of 
the gunboat was not available, since she 
had set off for Iceland an hour or two ago ; 
and the Faroese, as a rule, sing indepen- 
dently of music—and, indeed, of harmony 
also. 

A second toast followed with alarming 
rapidity. The dean proposed it this time ; 
but the dean was a merciful man, for he 
preceded the toast with a speech about 
the mother country, whose health was in 
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question, which allowed a few minutes to be 
given to the somewhat slighted pie. And 
when the enthusiasm of this toast had 
died away, and the brisk skirmishing of 
private “skalds”, which succeeded it right 
and left, were suspended, we were in our 
second course ; and, some of us, our second 
bottle. Affecting instances of the strength 
of friendship, and its capacity for self- 
sacrifice, were by this time noticeable here 
and there. For example, a man whose repu- 
tation as a moderate drinker was hitherto 
unblemished, fell to filling the glass of his 
neighbour, a livelier spirit, from his own 
bottle; he seemed to forget, or become 
careless of his own good fame, in guarding 
that of the other. 

After the hen-pasty came one-sided sand- 
wiches (if the Hibernianism may pass) of 
mutton or veal; and during the eating of 
these, the Faroes themselves were the sub- 
ject of a toast to which a stranger could 
respond ‘‘de bon cceur”, however little he 
understood of the speech which accom- 
panied it. 

Jollity of a warm but not boisterous 
kind was now prevalent everywhere. To 
be sure, the Member of Parliament who 
had come in drunk seemed hors de combat; 
he had sunk in his chair,and was apparently 
asleep ; but he was conspicuously alone in 
his disgrace. Nods of good fellowship 
crossed each other with an intricacy that 
might have been confusing on any less 
genial occasion. As it was, no harm was 
done. If two or three men-responded to 
the invitation meant for but one, the 
challenger had to take three glasses of wine 
instead of one—that was all. 

On my one side was the Faroe magis- 
trate and Danish M.P., who could look 
back down the vista of the years to many 
similar entertainments. He took his 
pleasure philosophically, therefore, and 
sipped his wine. He it was who interpreted 
to me the wit, or gave me a précis of the 
wisdom of the speeches as they dropped 
among us; and he was far kinder in 
watching my wants than his own. But my 
other neighbour was a doctor, with long 
moustaches, whose renown for eloquence 
soon forced him upon his legs. 

“T am going to propose your health,” he 
whispered in French, as he stood up and 
knocked his glass for the attention he 
gained at once. 

I begged him to propose his own instead, 
but he merely looked down at me with 
the arrogant playfulness of a man firm on 
his feet, and conscious that he is about to 


show to advantage. And then he plunged 
into a long speech which hit the fancy of 
all in the room immediately—all except 
the tipsy member and myself. He tickled 
them into laughter as if they were so many 
children, and soon the room resounded 
with the storm of thirty or forty pair of 
excited lungs. From the Governor, on the 
other side of my magistrate, to the wide- 
eyed serving-maids who stood at the door, 
their fat fists in their sides, everyone was 
in a tumult. 

But not all the civilities of the good 
magistrate, nor the sandwiches of cheese 
which followed those of meat, nor the 
newly-uncorked bottle, full to the neck, 
which replaced its predecessor, could put 
me in sympathy with the rest. I did not 
want my health to be drunk. Besides, 
what was the meaning of the continuous 
laughter, which, as was natural, seemed 
levelled at myself, from first to last? It 
was appallingly impolite, to say the best 
of it. And reflection upon this was fast 
driving me from despairing modesty into 
a state of choleric self-reliance, when the 
magistrate laughed in my ear, and affirmed 
that the Church would have to be very 
witty if it was to beat the doctor’s speech. 

“The more doctors, the more diseases!” 
said the pastor, who rose to acknowledge 
the toast; and when the magistrate made 
this stroke known to me, I was fain to 
applaud it, though a little late in the day. 

Buttered biscuits succeeded the cheese 
sandwiches, and then there appeared two 
or three tall spiral cakes, surmounted by 
crowns of coloured sugar. These cakes 
were cut latitudinally, and thought much of. 

“Put some in your pocket,” suggested 
the magistrate, with a smile of assurance. 
“There will be none so good in Faroe for 
a long time to come.” 

But, though certain of the Members of 
Parliament were under no restraint in 
this matter, I thought it best to behave in 
schoolboy fashion—to eat rather than save, 

The cakes ended the supper, and were 
briskly followed by cigars and soda-water. 
Then all the guests rose from the table, 
and a tournament of handshaking began. 
First, the Governor proceeded from guest 
to guest, shaking each by the hand with a 
word or two of compliment or a smile ; 
and then the guests turned upon each 
other, and indulged in similar courtesies, 
going from man to man, and bowing 
politely. By a rough calculation, one 
could determine that about fifteen hundred 








such salutations took place in the ten 
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minutes after rising. It is Danish custom 
thus to bow and shake hands after a meal, 
and, if naught else, it is an exercise in 
patience, self-control, and civility. 

From supper to the dance was a reason- 
able enough transition, and, accordingly, 
with one more handshake from the 
Governor and others, under the guidance 
of my friendly magistrate I slipped out 
into the cool air of the twilight, now free 
from fog. Our last view of the supper- 
room showed us the disgraced Member of 
Parliament meandering unsteadily from 
man to man, with a face like an uncooked 
sirloin of beef, and meeting with merited 
neglect, if not contempt, from everyone. 

The night was calm, and it seemed at 
first that we were the only people of the 
town not in bed. The irregular little 
houses before and about us, with their 
necklets of dried and drying fish, were 
half spectral in the uncertain light, and 
one would not have been surprised to see 
them move. Else we were alone, save for 
the brook tumbling over its white stones 
by our side. 

But we were soon to be enlightened. 
At a turning we climbed by some rude and 
slippery steps into a wider thoroughfare, 
where, a few yards before us, was collected 
a black crowd of men and women, boys 
and girls, all with their faces towards a 
house, the upper storey of which was ribbed 
with yellow lights from two rows of un- 
blinded windows. And from the room 
came the methodical thunder of many feet, 
and the sound of a hundred voices singing 
in unison, or an attempt at unison. A 
pace nearer, and we could see a mass of 
human beings as they rolled slowly past 
the windows, and round the room, linked 
together by the arms. 

“ They are in good going order,” said my 
guide. “You must see a Faroe dance. 
Come, and we will get into the middle of 
them.” 

But this was not so easy. The two 
doors which communicated with the dance- 
room were blocked for yards by struggling 
Faroe men and women ; there was no such 
fine dance in all the year as that of St. 
Olaf’s night; and were they not to have 
their share in it? And already we could 
see that there was barely space inside for 
the darcers to move, much less to dance. 
Not even my companion’s rank could gain 
for us a passage through the mob. We 
had to press and give and take like the 
others, with elbows, chest, and legs, with 
the result that in about ten minutes we 





were within the doorway, but much dis- 
hevelled and very hot, 

Our heat, however, was as nothing to 
that of the Faroe people now swaying and 
beating against each other. These, almost 
without exception—middle-aged and young 
men, maids, and boys—were streaming 
with perspiration as to their faces, which, 
moreover, were red as that of the drunken 
member whom we had just left behind 
us. And no wonder. The Black Hole 
of Calcutta could hardly have been more 
overcrowded. Had there been proper space 
for manceuvring, we should have seen 
that the dancers formed two or three 
circles, each individual being arm-in-arm 
and hand-in-hand with his neighbour ; and 
that it was the business of the circles alter- 
nately to. go round and round, and to 
sacrifice their shape, as it were, by at- 
tenuating so that the opposing parts of the 
circumference met and touched, only to 
rebound into symmetry again—all to the 
continuous rhythm of a melodious chant 
which men and maids alike sung with the 
utmost enthusiasm. As it was, the starved 
circles had no chance of asserting them- 
selves. Their circumferences were flattened 
against each other inevitably, and, by force 
of numbers and the crush, the different 
deformed circles were involved in an inex- 
tricable medley. 

But, withall the confusion and discomfort, 
no one was visibly out of temper. The 
girls, who certainly had much to complain 
of, were as patient and merry when jammed 
into a corner almost without the power of 
breath, as when, later, they were pulled 
roughly from their hole by the impetus of 
the other end of their elongated circle, and 
jerked against the bulk of another circle. 
They sang ardently through it all. 

And the men, some of whom were ex- 
traordinarily excited, stamped, and roared, 
and strained at their neighbours’ arms 
with the completest apparent disregard for 
appearance or consequences, As for the 
boys, they, as a rule, were a trifle timid. 
The prospect of suffocation for them was far 
from remote, and they seemed to realise it. 

At the door I found the child who had 
guided me to church and the Lagthing- 
house, with.a look of dubious longing on 
his face whenever the crush would allow 
him to assume a natural expression. He 
smiled vaguely when he saw me; but he 
was clearly indisposed to demean himself 
by talking English in the hearing of his 
fellow-countrymen. I told him I was about 
to join the dancers, and he merely stared. 
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‘Come ; we'll fight into a set,” I added. 

But he was still mute. 

Just then there was a lull in the pressure 
behind, and the little boy was left high and 
dry alone for a moment. He seized the 
occasion, and, with a tone of childish de- 
fiance that was perfectly delightful, he 
whispered to me : 

“T do not think you can dance a Faroe 
dance. Englishmen think they can do 
everything ; but I do not think they are as 
fine as they think.” 

The magistrate and I now urged our 
way into the room, and, in a moment, had 
broken the line of one of the circles, and 
grasped the wet hands of a blushing 
maiden, Then, by good luck, movement 
was allowed us, and there was opening for 
a real attempt at a dance. The chant was 
about a Faroeman of old times who was 
in quest of a bride. Its words were 
Faroese, and therefore incomprehensible to 
a stranger, but the rhythm was by this 
time familiar, and I soon found myself 
murmuring it, and managing the sliding 
steps in accompaniment to it easily and 
pleasantly. For this facility I was much 
indebted to the plump maiden to whom I 
was attached on the one side. Notwith- 
standing her own distress—for her fair 
young face was beaded all over with big 
drops—she constrained her muscles on my 
behalf with an energy that was as remarkable 
as her self-devotion, and all the time she did 
not cease singing at the top of her pitch. 
For stamina an average Faroe girl will 
surely beat the world: not only will she 
dance in thick woollen homespun for two 
or three hours with little cessation, but she 
will get up early the next morning, fresh 
as a lark, and, if it be required of her, 
take an oar in a boat for five or six miles 
of sea-way without inconvenience. 

A Faroe dance is no such bad pastime. 
Indeed, once under the allurement of the 
singing, it became really agreeable, barring 
the heat and the times when a cruel 
destiny battened us willy-nilly against a 
tender maid or the wall. But a quarter of 
an hour of the exercise was, under the cir- 
cumstances, more than enough. A Turkish 
bath is one thing; a dance is, or ought to 
be, quite another. One does not, there- 
fore, at first appreciate them in combina- 
tion. Perhaps, however, the Faroese hold 
them to be virtually identical. 

“T was sure you could not do it long,” 
said the little boy triumphantly when we 
were safe out of the turmoil and in the 
doorway again. ‘You do not go enough 

















like a crab to do it well, either. You are 
not a good Faroe dancer, and I think 
you need a towel.” 

The little rascal in that moment sighted 
a friend, and dived through the crowd 
towards him. But his irony was not 
wholly unreasonable. For, certainly, in a 
Faroe dance, a towel is the thing most to 
be desired, after a partner. 

It was about eleven o’clock when I got 
home after the dance. St, Olaf’s Day was 
almost at an end. But I found my land- 
lady active and voluble as if it were still 
in the early hours. She had agreed to bed 
Olivina, Friga, and Margaretta (three of 
the nymphs of the dance), though she had 
postponed reflection about ways and means 
until then. 

“And the poor girls may be here any 
minute, ready to drop to sleep at once!” I 
remarked. 

The woman’s improvidence seemed really 
to call for such implied censure as this, 

But my landlady was hot-tempered, and 
quick at a retort. 

** You do not understand Faroe folk,” she 
said, with false calmness. ‘They are 
quite different from the English. And she 
is a fine Faroe girl, it is, as will come from 
the dance till it be finished, and there 
remain not one man to go round with. It 
is your bedtime, but not theirs.” 

Thus St. Olaf’s Day closed with humilia- 
tion for me. 
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CHAPTER Il], MADAME ST, LAURENT. 

AND yet now, after three months were 
gone, here was Leah still at Les Chataigniers, 
and not only feeling almost as much at 
home there as any other member of the 
household, but almost inclined to sigh when 
the thought flashed across her that in a very 
few more days she would have said good- 
bye to them all, and looked her last on that 
quaint old world corner of Brittany which 
had grown so familiar to her during the 
past twelve weeks. 

Looked her last on Vera, too! That 
was the worst of it ; for it was the thought 
of her that had brought the sigh, and all 
the more readily because she knew that, if 
she had grown fond enough of the young 
daughter of the house, during three months 
of life together, to regret, for her sake, 
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leaving an establishment, no other member 
of which she ever cared to see again, Vera, 
on her side, was almost heart-broken at 
the prospect of parting, and could scarcely 
restrain the tears which would glisten in 
her large grey eyes whenever the subject 
was discussed between them. 

**And how canI help it?” she would 
say plaintively, when Leah remonstrated 
with her—very lovingly, however—for her 
sadness, and reminded her that even the 
best of friends must separate some time or 
another. 
have other friends, plenty of them, while I 
—I have not one. I was all alone till you 
came, and when you are gone I shall be 
alone again—more so than ever, for, before, 
I did not know what it was to have a friend 
like you. I did not even fancy there was 
anyone like you in the world, and now, just 
when I have learnt to know you and love 
you—oh, Leah! why, why did you make me 
love you so much if you can’t stay here?” 

“Oh, Vera, why, rather, did you make 
love to me when I first came here?” said 
Leah, smiling. “It was you who were 
friendly to me in the beginning, and I was 
obliged to love you out of gratitude. I 
couldn’t help myself.” 

And she spoke truly, for on that very 
first night of her arrival, after she had gone 
up to bed and was indulging in the critical 
and depreciatory reflections before described, 
there had come a little knock, very low and 
faltering, at her door, and, on opening it, 
she was surprised to see Miss St. Laurent, 
to whom she had said good-night a quarter 
of an hour back, standing very timidly on 
the threshold. 

But this was a very different Miss St. 
Laurent from the stiff, silent girl downstairs 
in the stiff, shiny black silk, who had hardly 
volunteered one observation of her own 
accord during the, happily, brief evening, 
and might have seemed almost woodenly 
| cold and uninteresting but for one little in- 
| cident which made Leah hopeful of finding 
something more in her when they came to 
be better acquainted. M. St. Laurent had 
asked, formally, and with the air of a 
man who thought it the correct thing to 
do, if they were to have the pleasure of 
hearing Mdlle. Josephs sing, and Madame 
St. Laurent had observed, formally, and 
with her habitual nervous hesitation : “Oh 
no; they could not ask her that evening ; 
she was, of course, too tired.” On which 
Leah had risen at once and gone to the 
piano, saying that she should be very glad 
to try for them, at any rate, and if her 


“ Tt is different with you, for you | 





voice was out of order, they must remember 
the journey and excuse it. 

As a matter of fact she was worn out 
with fatigue, and her voice was weak and 
unlike itself in consequence. She only 
sang one song, a pathetic little French 
ballad, called “‘ Quand tout est fini,” and 
then rose, saying smilingly that she hoped 
to do better for them to-morrow when she 
was rested, and not surprised at receiving 
only the necessary conventional thanks 
from her host and hostess for her effort. 
Vera had not spoken, but in rising Leah 
glanced at her in half-unconscious appeal 
for fellow-sympathy over her failure. That 
glance showed her it was none to the 
other girl, Vera was standing pressed 
against the wall near the piano, her eyes 
fixed almost thirstily on the singer, her 
lips parted and quivering, and the tears 
running down her cheeks without any 
effort at restraint. If the Jewish girl had 
been Nilsson or Patti herself, she could 
not have wished for a more fervent and 
candid expression of the power of her voice. 

Now, Vera stood in the doorway, a 
small, shy-looking creature, five years 
younger than she had appeared down- 
stairs, clad in ashort blue cotton dressing- 
gown, frilled round the throat and wrists, 
her bare feet thrust into slippers, her long 
hair brushed back and falling in a reddish 
cloud below her waist, and her trans- 
parent face flushing and paling as, look- 
ing up into Leah’s, paler than usual, too, 
from fatigue, and the feelings of dis- 
appointment to which she had been giving 
vent, she said rather falteringly : 

“Oh, I heard you moving about, and 
you looked so very tired below, I thought 
perhaps I could help you. Joanna said 
she would, but I asked her—I thought you 
might like to have me instead; that you 
might be feeling a little lonely. You are 
so far away from home, and it must all 
seem so strange to you. I thought if you 
did not mind my coming in—-—” 

“Oh, how kind of you!” said Leah 
warmly. She understood in a moment, 
and put out two grateful hands to her 
timid visitor. ‘“ Yes, I was feeling a little 
tired and lonely; I suppose one can 
hardly help. it the first night in a strange 
house and country ; and then we are such 
a large family at home, it seemed quite 
curious to be away from them all; and I 
was afraid the impulse of frank- 
ness was so strong in her that she was 
near saying: “I was afraid I had made a 
mistake in coming,” but the fear lest she 
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should seem discourteous checked her, and 
Vera broke in: 

“You were not afraid of us, were you? 
Oh, please, don’t be! Please try and like 
us. I have been so hoping you would, and 
that it would be a bright day, and every- 
thing looking nice and sunny for you. It 
really is very nice here when it is fine.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that,” said Leah, 
hesitating alittle. She really was terribly 
tired, and the surprise of this timid warmth 
and eagerness, those small, soft hands press- 
ing hers, after all the previous coldness and 
disheartenment of her welcome, was too 
much for her composure. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and to hide them, and because 
Vera looked so young, and childish, she 
stooped down and kissed her. 

The girls were friends from that moment, 
and the friendship only grew warmer with 
every day ; for after very few had passed 
Leah saw plainly that it would have half 
broken Vera’s heart had she cut short her 
visit, and not stayed the three months as 
originally intended. The child (for in her 
entire isolation from, and ignorance of, the 
world, she was little more than one) only 
spoke the truth when she said she had 
never had a real friend before. Leah’s 
pure, rich-toned voice, her handsome face, 
and graceful, unconstrained manners, 
as free from boldness as from false 
shame, had captivated and enthralled her 
from the first hour of their acquaintance- 
ship; and, the barriers of shyness once 
broken down, she delighted to lavish 
on her guest an amount of open-hearted, 
ungrudging devotion which the latter must 
have been cold indeed not to be touched 
by or return. 

Nor was their growing intimacy broken 
in upon by any interruptions of outside 
claims, for Leah’s hopes of improving her 
French by social intercourse with the 
St. Laurents’ friends and acquaintances had 
With the 


their nearest neighbour, his estates fringing 
M. St. Laurent’s little property, they had 
positively none ; and, though it is true that 


| Les Chataigniers was situated in one of the 
| most sparsely inhabited districts in Brittany, 


| Within walking distance. 


so far as gentlefolks were concerned, 
there were absolutely no people of their 
own degree, the De Maillys again excepted, 
Still, with the 


| family carriage in the coach-house, and the 
| vision of other similar vehicles drawn up 


in front of the shops in Pont l’Abbé on the 
not very frequent occasions of their visits 





to that quaint little town, or bowling along 
the hard Brittany roads, filled by bright 
young faces and gay-coloured dresses, Leah 
could not think that this isolation was 
entirely owing to situation, and wondered 
whether to attribute it to M. St. Laurent’s 
constitutional moroseness, or his wife’s 
nationality,ultra-Protestantism,and reserve. 

Even the village curé, generally an in- 
timate friend in all old-fashioned French 
country families, did not visit at the house, 
Twenty-one years previously he had re- 
monstrated with M. St. Laurent for marry- 
ing a Huguenot, and two years later had 
renewed his remonstrances with still greater 
energy on the subject of his permitting 
the infant, Vera, to be baptised in the 
same obnoxious faith; reproaches which 
M. St. Laurent, a man never of the sweetest 
disposition, had taken in such extremely ill 
part, that they had resulted in the enforced 
retirement of the curé from social inter- 
course with the chateau. 

He was not on bad terms with its owner. 
Indeed, being an elderly man at the time 
in question, and of a simple, peaceable 
character, it is more than probable that the 
coolness between him and his principal 
parishioner—for Mailly had a church and 
hamlet of its own—would have been of the 
most temporary character, if madame, look- 
ing on the “fracas” as a special interposition 
of Providence on behalf of her and her 
child, had not used her influence, as a 
young wife will, with her husband to 
strengthen it into a permanent estrange- 
ment. How she managed it, it might be 
hard to say at this date; for St. Laurent 
was never an easily influenced man; but 
madame was a good manager, and, besides, 
if a wife has ever any power over her lord, 
it is at the time when she is still in all the 
glory and delicacy of recent motherhood. 
For some time M. St. Laurent cut the curé, 
would not shake hands with him when 
they met, or see him when they passed ; 
and though, with the lapse of years, this 
state of things had gone by, and they both 
spoke and saluted when they encountered 
one another, and even exchanged letters 
not infrequently on parish and business 
matters, the intimacy between them had 
never been renewed. M. St. Laurent was 
the reverse of “dévot”. He kept himself 
within the pale of the Church by attending 
mass once every Sunday and communi- 
cating at Easter in his parish church, but 
he confided the care of his conscience to 
someone at a distance, and the priest, as I 
have said, never entered Les Chataigniers, 
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On the other hand, though there was an 
English Protestant chapel, with a resident 
chaplain, at Quimper, that town was 
eleven miles off, even by cross-country 
roads—fifteen if you went by the high-road 
through Pont l’Abbé ; and as the former 
route was only practicable, even for good 
horses, in fine weather, it followed that 
Madame St. Laurent had to be grateful if, 
under such circumstances, she was able to 
have herself and Vera conveyed there once 
a fortnight in the family carriage, on which 
occasions they were obliged to start very 
early in order to get to Quimper in time 
for service, and to dine at an hotel there, 
so as to give the horses time to be properly 
rested before beginning the return journey. 
M. St. Laurent did not like this, and was 
always in a particularly bad temper by the 
time his wife and daughter, with Joanna, 
made their reappearance; for all which 
reasons it was, perhaps, not wonderfal that 
madame often did not think the weather 
fine enough for the expedition, when Vera, 
who dearly liked the little change and 
excitement of it, was of opinion that 
nothing could look more promising. 

As for the chaplain, he called once at 
Les Chataigniers during the three months 
of Leah’s visit, on which occasion he stayed 
the night there, and returned the following 
morning; and Vera told her friend that this 
event happened about four times in the year. 

“‘ But it is generally a different person,” 
she said. ‘*They change very often at 
Quimper. Someone comes for a time who 
is delicate, or who wants summer duty— 
that is what they call it, n’est ce pas !—or 
a change from town-work in England. One 
does not get to know them in that way, 
you see, and, though I like their coming, 
because it is pleasant to see someone fresh, 
and hear new things talked about, it some- 
how always happens that papa has a head- 
ache or business worries on that day to put 
him out; and, you know, when he is put 
out, it—it—well, it can’t help being a little 
triste for everyone, can it?” 

Leah agreed very heartily that it could 
not. She did not much wonder, indeed, 
at the infrequency of the chaplain’s visits; 
and beside his solitary one, and an occa- 
sional call from the family doctor at Pont 
Y Abbé, who did come over every now and 
then to see how they all were, and who 
was a favourite with everybody, the big 
knocker might almost as well have been 
taken off the front door. There was no 
one else to use it but the Count, and he 
was intimate enough to dispense with the 





ceremony. In fact, he and M. St. Laurent 
were almost inseparables, and as, since his 
father’s death, some ten years previously, 
his stepmother and her daughters, the 
Eulalie and Alphonsine of Vera’s story, 
had migrated to Paris, whence they only 
paid him cccasional visits, he led a suffi- 
ciently solitary life at The Chateau to 
make his frequent visits to Les Chataigniers 
natural enough. Indeed, Leah soon found 
out that he spent four evenings in every 
week there, on which occasions the card- 
table was always set out in readiness, 
and he and M. and Madame St. Laurent 
played dummy English whist from eight 
till ten—unless, indeed, Dr. Dupré hap- 
pened to be there, or the Count had some 
middle-aged male friend staying at Mailly, 
whom he brought with him to improve 
the symmetry of the table. 

Vera’s part in these solemn symposiums 
was to make the coffee, and serve the whist- 
players with it, seating herself afterwards 
on a low stool in the rear of her mother, 
and occupying herself with a seemingly 
endless strip of white embroidery. Fortu- 
nately for her she was not yet expected to 
make a fourth at the whist-table. Her 
mother said she was too young, her father 
with gruff frankness adding ‘‘trop béte”; 
but Leah thought withasympatheticshudder 
of the day when neither of these excuses 
would avail, and that young, pale face, 
with its glorified aureole of hair, and those 
soft, white hands, would hover over the 
cloth, watch tricks and shuffle cards, as 
busily as the three older, harder, wrinkled 
ones around her. 

Of late, however, the two girls had 
formed common company against this taci- 
turn and monotonous trio, and had retired 
with their lace-work or embroidery to a 
distant window-seat, where they could 
chatter, maiden fashion, in tones so subdued 
that the musical ripple should not disturb 
the elders at their play ; or had made a little 
oasis of youth and harmony at the piano, 
in which Vera’s sweet, if weak, soprano, 
and Leah’s thrilling contralto, blended so 
deliciously as to force even the Count to 
lay down his cards and clap his short, fat 
hands together as he exclaimed : 

“Bravo! Bravo! Nom d’Dieu, St. 
Laurent! it is better than a cage of 
nightingales !” 

To Vera such evenings as these seemed 
now like enchanted hours, flying only too 
quickly ; and she could not even under- 
stand the unspoken pity in Leah’s eyes, 
for her intense enjoyment of what seemed 
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to the London girl the very acmé of dul- 
ness and monotony. 

The days were certainly quiet and un- 
varied enough. Madame St. Laurent had 
educated her daughter entirely herself 
so far, and now, after an hour occupied 
with Joanna over housekeeping details, 
during which the girls generally rambled 
about the garden and orchard, they all 
repaired to what was still called the school- 
room, a square, dull-looking apartment, 
“ giving,” as the French say, on the court- 
yard and farm-buildings at the rear of the 
house, where Lesh and Miss St. Laurent 
went through various chapters of improv- 
ing reading, while madame sat by listen- 
ing and knitting, an occupation which, 
however, she combined with a mild 
exercise of censorship after a fashion 
quite new to Leah. The latter had early 
been asked to make out a list of books 
which girls of culture — girls in Vera’s 
position—“ ought to have read”, and these 


‘had for the most part been sent for; but 


not at all infrequently madame interrupted 
the reading with that slight pinkness of 
cheek and hesitation of speech which Leah 
grew to know had nervousness without any 
irresolution in it, and observed : 

“ Oh, but don’t you think that is hardly 
—I don’t think one cares to hear about all 
those distressing things. It—it doesn’t 
seem very nice, does it, Miss Josephs ?” 

“Well, it is history, and of course 
history is painful sometimes,” said Leah ; 
‘* but if one does not read the causes that led 
to a revolution, one cannot understand the 
feelings of the people in the revolution itself, 
or the characters to which they gave rise.” 

“Oh, but I don’t think thatis necessary— 
for young ladies, you know. And then 
things get so exaggerated. I—there was 
nothing of all that in the books I studied 
when I was young.” 

“‘ N—no, perhaps not,” said Leah gently; 
“but then, histories of late have been 
written more thoughtfully and impartially. 
Even the hottest partisans don’t dare to 
omit or blacken all the good on the other 
side, for fear of someone else rising up 
next day and writing another book to 


| expose what they have Suppressed, and 


so convict them to the world of ignorance 


or misrepresentation.” 
“Yes,” said madame, still hesitating ; 
“but there are certain notions——! Impar- 


tiality may be very well; I dare say it 
is the fashion; but with young persons—I 
should not like them to think—lI fancy Ihold 
to the old style of teaching, Miss Josephs,” 





“ What, even if we have found out that 
they were not true, and when all the world 
knows it nowadays?” cried Leah, opening 
her eyes. 

Madame St. Laurent looked quite un- 
impressed. 

“Well, you see, we are not very worldly 
people here, and I think what young ladies 
want are nice ideas, not new ones, especially 
when they are of such a very—very un- 
pleasant sort. I never heard of them 
myself, and I shouldn’t certainly think it 
seomly to teach them.” 

Next day the book was missing from 
those on the schoolroom-table, and though 
Vera was quite distressed as to what could 
have become of it, Leah had a shrewd idea 
that it would be well not to enquire, 

Philosophy fared equally ill with modern 
history, for on coming to a chapter in a life 
of Emerson, wherein a sketch of the latter’s 
philosophical creed was given, Madame 
St. Laurent again checked the reading by 
observing that she did not see the use 
of putting all that. She thought it sounded 
very wild, and most dangerous and un- 
christian. 

“ But Emerson was not a Christian then, 
you know,” said Leah in some surprise. 
“ He had ceased to be so when——” 

“Oh, well, I don’t think—do you?— 
that there is any good in dwelling on that. 
That is the worst of these so-called clever 
men ; they so often have wrong notions, Oh, 
I know you are not a Christian either, my 
dear ; but I don’t mean any reflection on 
you, for I’m sure you don’t hold with these 
notions of Mr. Emerson’s; and, indeed, I 
am not sure that it is quite correct for 
young persons like you and Vera even to 
read about them.” 

‘‘But, mamma dear,” said Vera, “Mr. 
Nesbit” (Mr. Nesbit was the English 
chaplain pro. tem. at Quimper) ‘seemed 
quite shocked at my knowing nothing of 
Emerson. He said everyone ought to read 
his works ; and he even offered to lend me 
one—Representative Men.” 

“Did he? Oh, well, I think that is in 
this volume, isn’t it ? Suppose you turn to 
it and skip those stupid bits. I really 
don’t think they’re quite—not quite 
desirable to read about, and I’m sure they 
are not amusing—are they, Miss Josephs ?” 

“No; I don’t think they are meant to 
be,” said Leah bluntly, and madame 
nodded as though she were glad to find her 
sentiment agreed with. 

Thechapter was discontinued accordingly. 

After these readings were over the girls 
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used to adjourn to the drawing-room for 
their music and singing lessons; while 
madame, who was an excellent wife, went 
to her husband’s study, where she passed a 
good part of the morning assisting him with 
his correspondence and accounts. As for 
him, the girls never saw him between 
the eleven o’clock déjeuner, and the four 
o’clock dinner; and as he rarely spoke 
to anyone on these occasions, and Vera 
seemed too much afraid of him to speak 
freely in his presence, these were not 
cheerful meals. The pleasantest time in 
the day was when they went out for their 
walk afterwards. They were not, indeed, 
allowed to go alone. Madame said it was 
not “the thing” in France for girls in 
Vera’s position, and sometimes she went 
with them, on which occasions they did 
not go far, and the conversation was apt to 
be as tame and insipid as the good lady 
generally contrived to make it. More often, 
however, they had only the almost nominal 
} attendance of one of the gardener’s little 
boys; and once away from the formal 
chateau and its monotonous surroundings 
of cabbage and buckwheat fields, its scanty 
trees and long, dusty roads, their spirits 
rose with every step, and their tongues 
went as fast and blithely as their feet. 
Limited as Vera was in all intellectual 
matters, and painfully ignorant on almost 
every subject of social or generalinterest, she 
was so innocent, so humble, so sympathetic 
and eager to be taught, that Leah found a 
pleasant. and ‘appreciative companion in 
her, and as she had managed to pick up a 
whole bead-roll of the quaint legends and 
rhymes peculiar to this part of Brittany, it 
was her delight, in return, to retail these 
to her friend-as they- wandered arm-in- 
arm over the blossoming moors, sweet 
with gorse and heather, and made solemn 
and mysterious every now and then by the 
presence of a tall grey monolith, standing up, 
grim and statue-like against the blue sky 
—a relic of human handiwork so long past 
as to he beyond the reach even of tradition. 
Sometimes the ‘girls ‘took a bottle of 
milk aud a@ little packet of sweet .buck- 
wheat: cakes, or ‘*guslettes” as they are 
called in Brittany, with them, and took 
their suppér .seated on the short, thyme- 
scented grass, under the shadow of one 
of these strange monuments of antiquity 
whose very existence seemed to lend truth 
and solidity to Vera’s legends. Oftener 
still they sought the shore, with its sweep- 
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ing curves of snowy sand ; its deep, myste- 
rious caves hung with the emerald fronds 
of the sea spleenwort, and jewelled with 
deep pools so clear and intense a green in 
colour that they looked like living jewels 
let into the rock; its wreaths of gold-brown 
seaweed, scattered on the sands; or tangled 
over the wave-washed stones like mermaid’s 
tresses ; and its glorious ocean frame foam- 
ing away in a vast sheet of tossing azure 
sparkles to the horizon. But whichever 
route they took it was always pleasant, 
always fresh and delightful, and full of 
beauty and colour; and they rarely met 
anyone more alarming than some tall, sad- 
faced peasant trudging homeward from 
his daily toil, or old woman, brown 
and wrinkled as any oak-root, but 
carrying sturdily on her head a great 
creel of shining, silvery sardines, fresh 
from the sea, which she was on her 
way to sell at the nearest town. These 
would always greet them civilly, though 
generally in the Breton patois, unin- 
telligible to the girls, who answered 
back, however, with smiles and nods; 
but always their smiles faded a little 
as they drew near the melancholy- 
looking chateau with its neglected exterior; 
and always Leah felt her first impressions 
reviving and her spirits sinking, before the 
prospect of the long, dull evening within 
—the prim, pretentious, narrow-minded 
mother ; the father ever sulky, ever 
saturnine, and dreaded as much by the 
wife who managed, as the daughter who 
obeyed him ; and the pale little girl herself 
who sat so subdued and silent between 
them, seeming, as it were, to surrender all 
claim even to individuality, the moment 
she came beneath the repressing shadow of 
their influence. 

No wonder Leah looked at the whist- 
table with its one vacant place and 
shivered as she thought, with a great pity 
for her gentle little friend : 

‘Ab, perhaps it is as well that madame 
never lets her go away, even on a visit, to 
see life elsewhere, and is always on the 
watch to prevent her knowing what high 





thoughts or wide aspirations are! What 
good would they be to her in a life like this, 
except to make her miserable, to make her 
beat her poor little wings against the bars 
of her cage, and unfit her for what one 
can’t help feeling is to be the end of it all 
| the fourth place in the whist quartette, 
| and—yes, I believe it will be so—a title!” 
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LITTLE COUNT TISTA. 
By ‘* Rrra.” 


CHAPTER I. 


It was an old, old house, and it stood on 
the hill-side some five miles out of that 
great city which was the Mother of the 
world. It was so old and so grey; and so 
shut in by the gnarled olive-trees, and the 
high hedges, and tangles of wild roses, and 
thickets of arbutus; that it was well-nigh 
a forgotten place. The paths that led to 
it were too steep for horses, and the great 
gates, with their broken sculptures and 
carved shields, were rarely opened. The 
whole place had fallen into decay like the 
race who owned it, and now in the sultry, 
sickly heat of the late summer, it seemed 
given over to silence and isolation. 

There was not a breath of air to be felt. 
The grasses were burnt and dry ; the very 
trees looked parched. The old broken 
walls and the stone of the fountain in 
the courtyard were like hot iron to the 
touch. 

The cicali chirped; the black, restless 
bees buzzed here and there; gorgeous- 
winged butterflies fluttered lazily in the 
sunlight ; but beyond and beside these, there 
seemed no other sign of life or motion 
anywhere. 

Suddenly a figure appeared ; it flitted 
like a shadow through the wide, open 
porch, and moved across the courtyard. It 
was a small, childish figure, clad only in 





some loose, white linen garment — the 
figure of a little lad with a pale, wistful 
face, and dark, pathetic eyes, that looked 
out from an auburn tangle of locks, 

Closely following him came another 
figure—dark, stern, and sombre—the figure 
of a priest. He laid his hand on the boy’s 
head. 

*‘T will return an hour after sunset,” he 
said ; ‘‘ keep up a good heart. Even if it 
is Heaven’s will to take thy grandfather, 
thou hast a home and friends left. The 
Church will be thy parent.” 

Something like a mutinous flash shot 
from the little lad’s dark eyes. He moved 
his head restlessly aside from the hand that 
rested on it. 

*Do you think my grandfather will 
die?” he asked wonderingly ; “die like 
old Carlo, and Antonio ?” 

“T fear so,” answered the priest. ‘The 
fever has him hard and sure. Besides, 
he is old, and he lacks strength to do 
battle with this insidious foe. You are 
not frightened to remain here, are you? 
If so, I will take you with me now,” 

The little lad shrank away. 

** No—oh no,” he said quickly ; “I am 
not frightened, Padre Paolo, and I could 
not leave my grandfather.” 

“ Very well, I will return as I told you. 
Keep up a good heart, and remember the 
Holy Mother is with thee. Thou hast 
naught to fear.” 

The old gate swung back on its hinges. 
The child went back over the hot stones, 
with the sunrays beating on his uncovered 
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head, and throwing into stronger relief the 
beautiful profile that was like a cameo. 

He was a lovely little fellow, but fragile 
of form, and with a face too pale and wist- 
ful for his years. 

“Tf he dies!” he said half aloud, and 
then went swiftly up the broad, bare stairs, 
and entered a room that was spacious 
indeed, but dreary, and comfortless, and 
given over to the same decay and neglect 
that spoke everywhere of the ruined for- 
tunes of an ancient race—a race whose 
only representatives now were an old, dying 
man, and his little ten-year-old grandchild. 

This child it was who crept up now to the 
bed, with its tarnished hangings of moth- 
eaten tapestry, and looked with sad and 
wondering eyes at the silent figure lying 
there. 

“ Grandfather,” he said timidly. 

There was no response. A bare brown 
hand moved restlessly on the coverlet— 
that was all. 

The child bent closer to the dying man. 

“Grandfather,” he said, “can’t you 
speak—can’t you say if I am to go to the 
priest’s? I don’t want to go, grandfather. 
I would rather you took me with you.” 

The grey, lined face quivered with 
momentary emotion. The lips parted. 

‘Do not be a priest,” they muttered. 
* You are the last of us—we were great 
once.” 

“And I will be great, too!” cried the 
boy eagerly. “You will know, grand- 
father, even there in Paradise—will you 
not?—and you will tell my mother, and say 
I have thought of her so often ; and I will 
remember all your stories about her, and 
try to do what is right and brave, just as 
she would have wished me. But, oh, dear 
grandfather, must you go? I shall be so 
lonely !” 

The old man did not answer. He was 
too exhausted for speech. He was dying 
of the cruel fever that had come with the 
summer, devastating households of rich 
and poor—the outcome of the marshes 
and undrained lands of the wide Cam- 
pagna. Death had been about his own 
household for many weeks. Only one old 
serving-woman and the child had escaped 
from the scourge, and his own moments 
were numbered; and he knew it. 

Slowly the time crept on, but the silence 
in that old, dark chamber was unbroken 
save for the faint breathing of the dying 
man, or a sob from the patient little 
watcher, who was growing frightened at 
his own loneliness. 





Suddenly the stillness was broken by the 
sound of bells. The old man opened his 
dim eyes and met the child’s anxious gaze. 
The little lad crept closer, and put his 
small, thin arms about the aged neck, and 
whispered tender words. But they won 
no response. There swept a strange grey 
shadow over the face—a darkness, as of 
night, fell over sight and sense. The 
ringing of the bells lost all sound, and the 
child’s soft arms clasped only the coldness 
of clay. 

Terrified, he started up and looked at 
the changed face—changed even in this 
brief time to something awful, and unreal, 
and full of dread. 

“Grandfather, are you dead? Have 
you left me?” moaned the little lad, and 
gazed and listened for the response which 
would never come. 


He clambered off the bed. <A vague 
terror was upon him, but a strong reso- 
lution rooted itself in his childish brain, 
and nerved him to action. 

“If I wait here, the priest will return 
and will take me,” he said to himself. “I 
must run away from him. No one must 
know—not even Maruccia.” 

He went into an adjoining room and 
took a wide, old-fashioned hat of Tuscan 
straw from a peg, and a little cloak that 
old Maruccia had ‘made for him, and then 
he paused. 

He was young and ignorant; he was 
about to face the world in some fantastic 
and irrational fashion, such as he had read 
of in old romances, He had not a friend, 
or acquaintance, or relative, and he was 
running away in terror of that dark power, 
which only meant for him loss of freedom 
and unending penance. 

He crept softly back into the dead man’s 
room, and then knelt and prayed to the 
Madonna which hung above the bed, and 
bade her tell the old man what he had 
done, and beg him not to be angry. Then 
he looked for the last time at the old, 
patient face and the closed eyes, and a 
sob rose in his throat as he kissed the 
withered, dead hands. 

Then he took the old man’s scantily- 
filled purse, and put on his hat and threw 
the little cloak over his shoulder, and so, 
noiselessly and shadow-like, flitted from 
the room and from the presence of the sole 
friend he had on earth. 

Coming out from the cool, dark loggia, 
the bright sunshine almost blinded him. 
He passed into the tangled wilderness of 
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gardens, and thence, by a way he knew 
and through an aperture of the broken 
walls, on to the burnt and sloping hillside, 
from which he could see Rome. 

At sunset the priest would return. 
Before then he must be far away. 

He had some vague idea of going to the 
old and wonderful city, which had always 
had for him a sort of awe; which, near as 
it looked, he had never entered ; and where, 
in his childish credulity, he fancied the great 
St. Peter dwelt, sitting ona throne of gold 
beneath that magic dome at which his 
young eyes had so often gazed. 

In Rome it would be so easy to hide. A 
little thing like himself might easily be 
lost in that great place, amidst those 
crowded thoroughfares of which Maruccia 
had told him a hundred times. So he set 
out with resolute heart and will, taking 
the most unfrequented ways, and hiding 
in bushes and thickets if he by any chance 
, saw a peasant approaching, and, unseen 
by anyone, he reached the gates in the dusk 
of the night. 

In the daytime of these summer months 
Rome is deserted almost as a graveyard, 
but when the dusk falls and a faint air 
sweeps up from the mountains, and a sense 
of coolness comes with the starlight, and 
the plash of falling water from many foun- 
tains is welcome as music to the ear, then the 
people begin to wander through the streets, 
and smoke and chatter, and eat and drink, 
and the wineshops and the cafés are full, 
and the wide squares are noisy with song 
and laughter. 

The little lad had come here on impulse. 
He had not even imagined what manner of 
place it might be, and its magnificence, and 
its size, and its noisy streets bewildered 
and delighted him. He stopped at a stall 
and bought some fruit, and asked for a 
draught of water, and the woman stared 
curiously at his delicate beauty, and at the 
broad piece of silver money he handed 
her in payment. But there are many 
beautiful children in Rome, and his dress 
was simple and almost coarse; so she did 
not ask him any questions, and the child 
himself was too absorbed to remark her 
curious gaze, though he bade her “ buona 
notte” with a courtesy and grace that were 
inherent,and bad been carefully trained byhis 
grandfather, the dead Count di Falconieri. 

Then, refreshed and rested, he wandered 
on, the new delicious sense of liberty and 
unrestraint thrilling every nerve and fibre 
of his frame, and completely banishing all 
other thoughts. 








Presently he came to narrower and 
darker thoroughfares, ill-lit and unsavoury 
—the poorer quarter of the city. These 
places frightened him. The strange dark 
faces of men and women, the cries and wails 
of the children, the closeness, the dirt, and 
noisome smells appalled and sickened his 
senses, 

He hurried on, moved by a vague fear, 
and came at last to a great open space 
strewn with fallen pillars and huge blocks 
of marble and of stone, and amidst them 
he saw a lofty column, on which the moon- 
light fell in a white flood. There was 
intense silence everywhere. 

Behind the great column stood a pile of 
buildings, all marble and sculpture, and 
approached by a steep and massive stair- 
way, and in the wide, open space a silent 
figure reined in a silent steed, and gazed in 
solemn watchfulness over a city that had 
once held him dear, and still gave him 
honour, and worship, and remembrance. 

The little lad knew where he was now. 
The history of the Capitol was no new 
thing to him, and his heart beat wildly 
and excitedly as he trod the memorable 
ways and went past the Dioscuri, and 
knelt in a very ecstasy of delight at the 
feet of the bronze Aurelius, who was dear 
to him as a hero and sacred as a saint. 

“Tf I could be great—if I, too, could 
do something for Rome!” he murmured, 
and looked up with dim, wet eyes to the 
calm face, sublime even in the frozen 
silence that genius had given to it. 

He had spoken aloud, and as his words 
ceased a figure stole out from the back- 
ground of buildings and courts, and stood 
looking down at the little childish figure 
with something between wonder and 
amusement, 

“To whom do you speak, and why are 
you here alone at this hour?” asked a 
voice roughly. 

The child started and sprang to his feet. 
He could find no answer, so he only looked 
up at the rough face and coarse-clad form 
in an alarm that the piercing eyes of his 
interlocutor were not slow to discover. 

‘** Why are you here?” he asked again, 
and pulled the little figure forward into 
the clear moonrays. ‘It is close on mid- 
night. Birds so young should be in their 
own nests ere this,” 

The child hung his head. 

“T have no home,” he said simply. 

* No home!” 

The man looked at the delicate beauty 
of the young face, at the tangle of curls, at 
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the slender grace of the little figure. No 
peasant’s child this, it was clear to see; 
but how came it that he was friendless 
and homeless, and alone in a great city at 
midnight ? 

“Where do you come from—tell me 
your story,” he said. “ And speak truth,” 
he added as he saw that the little lad 
hesitated. ‘I could hand you over to the 
caribiniere as a vagrant, you know.” 

The child did not know, but that made 
little difference. He lifted his head with 
a certain proud grace that even fear could 
not rob. 

“T always speak truth. I told you I 
had no home. My grandfather is dead, 
and I have come from beyond Spada. I 
wanted to see Rome.” 

“To see Rome!” echoed his questioner. 
“But what are you goingto do? How do 
you mean to live? You want food and 
shelter, do you not?” 

“Yes,” said the boy timidly. ‘“ But 
when I am tired I will ask for them. I 
have money with me.” 

“Qh,” said the man, and his eyes 
sparkled ominously under their shaggy 
brows ; “you have money! That is well. 
You had best come with me. I know a 
good woman who will give you a bed for 
the night. You can’t wander about the 
streets any longer. Besides, the night- 
dews are bad. You will be catching the 
fever.” 

**T am not afraid,” said the little fellow, 
“and I do not wish to come with you.” 

‘Oh, nonsense!” said the man pacifically. 
“You must have someone to look after 
you. If the police catch you, you will be 
put into prison. I will do you no harm. 
And I have a nice home yonder,” nodding 
his head in the direction of the Marcellus 
Theatre ; “a nice home, and two wonderful 
dogs that dance. Would you not like to 
see them ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the little fellow ; “I would 
like that. You won’t harm me?” he ques- 
tioned doubtfully. 

“Harm you—the saints forbid!” cried 
the man. “You shall have a merry time, 
and do just what pleases you.” 

“T will pay you, of course,” said the 
little lad ; “‘and perhaps you can tell me 
how to make a living, and earn some 
money.” 

‘Doubtless I will,” said the man, as he 
took the child’s hand and led him down 
the broad, steep stairway. ‘‘ You will get 
on famously. And now tell me why you 
are runningaway. Had you no one—no 





relative —did not the priests offer you 
shelter ?” 

“ Yes,” said the child, growing very pale. 
“ But I don’t like the priests, and I could 
not bear to be shut up as they wished.” 

“*Chee—e!” said the man softly, “so 
that is why you ran away. But you should 
not have come to Rome; it is full of them. 
Your own padre has many friends here, no 
doubt, and they would soon send you back 
once they knew who you were, my little 
illustrissimo. What is your name ?” 

“ Baptista di Falconieri. Oh, please do 
not let the priests know !” he cried out in 
sudden terror. ‘I would rather die than 
go to them.” 

‘Well, I am not over-fond of the gentry 
myself,” said his companion with a harsh 
laugh; ‘so you need not fear I shall 
betray you. And if you will let me cut off 
those yellow curls and stain that white 
skin of yours, no one will recognise you at 
all, and you may wander at your will 
through Rome. But we will talk of that 
to-morrow. Come in here with me a 
moment.” 

He entered a tavern as he spoke —a 
low, dark place, and full of rough and evil- 
looking men, some of whom addressed him 
by name. 

He ordered some wine, and made the 
child drink some also. The little fellow 
was thirsty and faint, and drank it off as 
he was told. But when he had swallowed 
it he felt sick and giddy, and the lights, and 
shadows, and dark figures, and flashing 
eyes of the men seemed whirling about 
him in an odd, confused way. He had 
some faint remembrance of clutching at a 
bench as he felt himself sliding down on 
to the floor. Then his eyes closed, and a 
stupor, deeper than sleep, stole over him, 


CHAPTER II, 


WHEN Tista awoke he was in a little 
dark room, lying on a straw pallet, and 
stretched beside him was some dark, hairy 
creature, that growled ominously as the 
little lad moved. For a moment fear 
seized him, and his memory struggled to 
account for so strange a situation. But 
soon he remembered, and as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom, he saw the figure 
of a man lying on another pallet some little 
distance off. It was his acquaintance of 
the night before. He was, to all appear- 
ance, sound asleep; so the child turned 
his eyes to the dog and spoke softly to him, 
and stretched out a little hand tc pat him. 
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He was not a very large dog, nor had 
he any sort of beauty, except in his big, 
soft eyes. His coat was rough and 
shaggy, and he had a dusty, ill-kempt look ; 
but the child’s soft touch and caressing 
voice seemed to please him, and he ceased 
to growl, and presently sat bolt upright, 
and stretched out a friendly paw. The 
little lad was delighted, and for long the 
two sat there in friendly fashion, till at 
last the sleeper in the corner awoke and 
looked round. 

He ordered the child to rise, and Tista 
did so, looking in vain for ewer, or pitcher, 
or anything needful for the performance of 
his toilet. The man laughed roughly at 
his timid request for water, and bade him 
go downstairs to ask the padrona. So he 
undid the wooden bar of the door and 
went down the rickety staircase, the dog 
following. 

The bright golden sunlight was every- 
where without, and even the dingy, dirty 
court shared in its warmth and brilliance. 
The boy saw a little stream of water 
bubbling from the lips of a broken Medusa 
into a big earthen pan. He went up, and 
plunged his head and face into it joyfully, 
and then noticed for the first time that all 
his curls were gone. The man must have 
cut them off while he slept. His hands, 
too, he noticed, were brown, as if dyed, and 
though he could not see his face, he felt 
sure that had shared a similar fate. 

Presently the man came down also, and 
bade him get his hat and cloak, for they 
must be off. He had a bundle slung on 
his own back, and seemed hurried and 
anxious. The woman began to question 
him about the little lad; and it was as 
well, perhaps, that Tista could not hear 
the story he narrated. As it was, the child 
was in sad grief, for nowhere could he find 
his money. He searched his little pockets 
again and again, but all in vain, and at 
last went weeping down the stairs to 
declare his loss. At the very first word, 
the man stopped him roughly. 

“T have taken it,” he said. “Some I 
had to pay a man who has already tracked 
you, and some I have paid for your 
lodging and food. The rest I will take 
care of and lay out as seems best. A child 
like you knows nothing of the value of 
money. It is safe with me.” 

The little lad did not answer. 

The idea of the priest being on his track 
already, struck him with terror ; and when 
the man suggested that they should leave 
Rome that very day, and so put the 








danger behind them, he agreed only too 
readily. 

So, early as it was, they went out of the 
city, and the little lad thought sadly of his 
dreams, and watched the great cross against 
the violet sky with tearful eyes, and won- 
dered if St. Peter knew of his troubles, 
and wished it had been possible to enter 
the great church and tell him of them, 
only he was so afraid of the priests. 

At mid-day they rested at a little village. 
In the cool of the evening they resumed 
their way, and finally reached a town, 
whose name the child could not catch, but 
from whence the man told him they would 
take the railway and travel all night. 

Fatigue had worn him out, and even 
the novelty of that iron road could not 
arouse him. He lay on the hard seat and 
slept till it was fully daylight, and then 
wakened, stiff and sore, to find they were 
at a large station, and be hustled roughly 
out of the carriage by the man Bruno. 

““What place is this?” asked the little 
lad timidly, and stared about him in the 
flood of sunlight, and saw hurrying crowds, 
and waiting horses, and hotel carriages, 
with a sense of awe and wonder. 

“Tt is Firenze,” muttered the man, and 
flung his bundle across his shoulder, and 
went to fetch his dog Coco from the van, 
where he lay muzzled and panting, half 
suffocated by the care of police regulations. 

Then, holding Tista’s hand, and fol- 
lowed by Coco, he went swiftly along 
through squares and courts, finally crossing 
a river, which looked a mere yellow thread, 
and which Tista afterwards learnt was the 
Arno, and so through dusky, irregular 
streets, with arcades, and shops of gold- 
smiths and mosaic-sellers, and flower-stalls 
heaped up with rare and fragrant blossoms, 
and amongst many throngs of people, 
chatting, and laughing, and jesting, and 
moving on to some Church festival, until, 
in bewilderment, he found himself at last 
in a homely little hostelry, where Bruno 
seemed well known, and where he ordered 
breakfast. 

The meal over, Bruno called the lad to 
his side. 

* Listen,” he said. ‘“‘ You have cast your 
fate in with mine now. You must do your 
best, therefore, to earn your bread as Coco 
does. There were two of them; but Cecco, 
who was the cleverest, died in Rome that 
night I found you. Now, you told me you 
could sing. Is it true?” 

“Yes,” he said timidly, for the man’s 
fierce eyes and voice frightened him. ‘I 
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used to sing the masses in the little chapel 
for Padre Paolo, and in the processions on 
saints’ days. 

“But do you know nothing else ? 
Nothing that would please the people?” 

The little fellow shook his head. 

“But I could learn,” he said quickly. 

“ And you will have to learn, and that 
soon,” said Bruno roughly. ‘The money 
won't last long. I have spent most of it 
in bringing you here, safe out of your 
priest’s clutches. And they would not 
know you now, with your short hair and 
your dark skin. I have done all this, and 
you must pay me back with such service 
as you can.” 

“T will do my best,” said the little 
fellow meekly. “Am I to sing in the 
streets 3” 

“Of course. Where else?” said the 
man with a stare of surprise. ‘“ We will 
begin at once. There are plenty of 
people about, and some of the streets are 
cool even in this September heat.” 

They went out, the dog following. It 
was a new and strange experience for 
Tista. He wondered if his grandfather 
knew, or what old Maruccia would say— 
she who had told him so many tales of his 
great race, and their noble deeds. They 
passed through narrow, twisting ways, and 
under the dome of the Santo Spirito, and 
beyond the frowning darkness of the 
Pitti, and presently emerged into a wide 
square, where rose the battlements of a 
majestic palace, where great shapes of 
marble and bronze seemed keeping watch 
and guard, and where, in and amidst the 
niches, and in the cool shade of the great 
gallery, were ranged little stalls and 
booths, all bright with coloured stuffs, 
and piles of fruit and flowers. The people 
were pouring out from the Duomo, and 
the San Michele, and the Santa Croce, all 
on good terms with the world and them- 
selves, seeing that they had just made 
their peace with Heaven. 

Bruno stationed himself in a cool corner 
of the great square, and Tista, looking 
wonderingly at the strange new city, stood 
by him as in a dream. 

The sound of Bruno’s flute aroused 
him. At the first notes Coco stood up on 
his hind-legs, then he began to dance, 
and soon a crowd collected round, and 
scores of voices chattered, and laughed, and 
eulogised the performance. That finished, 
Bruno turned to the little lad. 

“Sing,” he said. “Sing anything you 
know.” 


And while Tista obeyed, Bruno went 
round, hat in hand, and, with persuasive 
voice and smile, begged for the coins that 
were very willingly given. 

Tista sang, and the people grew silent 
and listened to the soft, clear, pathetic 
notes with wondering ears. 

He was only a little, roughly-clothed lad, 
with short, crisp hair clustered over his 
brow, and looking strangely bright against 
the false darkness of his face; but some- 
thing in the upraised eyes and thrilling 
notes went straight to their hearts, and, as 
he ceased, they clapped, and shouted, and 
threw flowers and coins at his feet in their 
impulsive Southern fashion. 

“ Go on!” they cried; “goon!” And the 
little lad obeyed, growing bolder and more 
at ease, and inspired by his own success, 
the sweet, clear treble pealing out in the 
silence till it seemed to go straight up to 
heaven, like a lark’s song on a summer 
morning. 

Bruno listened wonderingly, and not ill 
pleased. The child took better than the 
dancing dogs. He was not afraid now of 
his bargain. He gathered up the money, 
which the child left unheeded, but he 
would not let him sing again. 

“No,” he said, as the shouts and accla- 
mations rang out on all sides. ‘That is 
enough here. Let us go farther on. You 
did well,” he added, as he held his hand 
and led him across the Piazza of the 
Signoria, and on to where the chequered 
marbles of the Duomo, and the slender 
pile of Giotto’s tower, showed themselves 
against the soft blue of the sky. ‘You 
did well, but you must learn the people’s 
songs ; that is what they like. Keep your 
ears open and listen. One hears them 
everywhere. You will soon pick them 
up. We will go home now, and rest, and 
have some food, and in the evening we 
will go yonder to the Cascine Woods. All 
the city will be there. You will have a 
merry life with me if you but do my 
bidding. There is no fear of the priests 
catching you now.” 

Tista thought Bruno could not be a very 
good Catholic himself to talk so irreve- 
rently of the Church’s powers and man- 
dates; but he was only too well content 
to be free to roam through these wonder- 
ful and beautiful cities, at no greater cost 
than the lifting up of his voice in song 
that came as naturally to him as to the 
birds. 

Obedient to Bruno’s demands, he sang 
again and again. The people crowded 
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and applauded, and Bruno was in high 
good-humour, and congratulated himself 
upon his luck, and no longer spoke roughly 
to the little lad, but treated him with good 
food and kind words, and let him rest and 
sleep all through the hot, bright after- 
noon, for it was a long way to the Cascine 
Woods. 

‘“‘ This boy’s voice is a mine of silver,” 
Bruno said to himself that night ; “a mine 
of silver! I must take care, though, that 
he does not find it out.” 


CHAPTER III. 


TuIs first day was the outline of Tista’s 
life for many a day to come. They wan- 
dered through towns and villages, large 
and small, taking them just as they came; 
and always the little lad’s lovely voice and 
beautiful face carried the same charm, and 
won the same success. 

All through the broad, sunny plains of 
Romagna and Tuscany they wandered, and 
almost always on foot, travelling in the 
cool early mornings or bright nights of 
moonlight, Tista singing to knots of 
dancing peasants, or at the doors of little 
hostelries, or in the cool squares or gar- 
dens of some ancient town; and the little 
lad grew to like the wandering life, though 
he disliked his master, and his rough, 
coarse ways and violent speech. But, so 
long as the money flowed in, Bruno was 
not unkind, though he hated the little 
lad’s fanciful dreams and constant thirst 
for information, and scoffed at and checked 
them whenever Tista uttered them. So 
Tista gradually kept them to himself, or 
only confided them to Coco, who was his 
surest and most faithful friend. 

The animal had grown very fond of him, 
and rarely left his side, and went with him 
in all his wanderings, even though he were 
footsore and tired, as he often was; for rest 
to him meant only exercises and practices, 
or the learning of new tricks, to the accom- 
paniment of heavy blows and hard words ; 
Bruno, with the intelligence of ignorance, 
seeming to think that the surest way to 
quicken comprehension in the brute crea- 
tion is by ill-usage. Tista knew better, 
and would do the teaching with endless 
patience and untiring gentleness, trying 
thus to shield the dumb creature from his 
master’s blows, and often succeeding. 

People soon knew them well—the little 
bright-haired lad, and the shaggy dog who 
was his inseparable companion through the 
summer months, 





When the vintage was over, and the 
dawns and nights began to grow chill, 
Bruno turned from the mountains, and 
talked of spending the winter months in 
Florence. 

“There will be rich foreigners there,” 
he said, “and money is easy to make, 
Besides, there is the Carnival time 
coming.” 

So, to Tista’s delight, they travelled 
back to the beautiful city, pausing on their 
way at Fiesole, which they had not yet 
visited. 

They reached it at dusk of a November 
day, and Bruno bade the child rest for 
that night—a permission he was willing 
enough to accept. Very early in the 
morning he awoke and dressed himself, 
called softly to Coco, and went out into 
the cool, radiant dawn while Bruno slept. 
He went up the steep slopes, and watched 
the soft grey mists as they slowly rolled 
away like furled sails before the advance 
of the dawn. The vineyards were bare; 
all the shelving, zigzag ways looked 
strange and deserted ; and the old brown 
monastery stood between the olives and 
the pale grey mists, solemn and quiet as a 
memory of the dead. 

While Tista lingered there, there came 
up the steep, rugged path a little, slender, 
dainty figure, holding the hand of a tall 
and somewhatstern-faced man—a foreigner, 
so Tista said to himself, knowing that that 
fair skin and hair, and cold, proud de- 
meanour, had no soft or subtle element of 
his own land in it. 

The child was talking merrily and gaily. 
She seemed to have no fear of that proud, 
cold man, whose glance swept over the 
little lad with supreme indifference. But 
the little girl pulled him by the hand, 
and said something, and they both paused 
and looked from him to Coco. Then the 
stranger spoke. 

“ My little girl tells me that is a dancing- 
dog. She has seen him perform. Is that 
so?” 

“Si, signor,” said Tista in his pure 
sonorous Roman, that made the English- 
man’s Italian seem a harsh and foreign 
tongue. 

‘Will you make him dance for her?” 
resumed the gentleman, tossing a coin at 
his feet. , 

At any other time, to any other 
bidding, it would have seemed a natural 
thing to Tista to obey. But, strange to 
say, this insolent coolness, this calmly- 
asserted authority, awoke in him an instinct 
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of rebellion, and with a pride which seemed 
to amuse the stranger not a little, he took 
up the money, and held it out. 

‘‘T am not his master,” he said. “ Even 
if I were, I should bid the signorina 
wait till he dances for the people. It is 
hard enough work. He must not begin 
too early.” 

He had thrust the coin back into the 
Englishman’s hand, raised his tattered hat, 
and walked away ere the child or her father 
had half comprehended the rapid speech 
and action. The man laughed, but the 
little girl loosed her hand, and ran swiftly 
after the boy. 

“Do not be angry,” she said in pretty 
broken patois. ‘“ My father did not mean 
to be cruel, That is a beautiful dog, and 
so clever. I have seen you often. You 
sing, do you not?” 

“ Yes,” said Tista, somewhat abashed by 
her beauty and radiance, and beginning to 
feel ashamed of his childish conduct. But 
was he not a Falconieri, and had they not 
treated him as a beggar? He forgot that 
to all outward appearance he was only a 
little, ragged peasant-lad — forgot it till 
the beauty, and the pretty toilette, and 
shining hair of this foreign child struck on 
him with a sudden sense of wonder, and 
brought a burning blush to his cheek. 

“Do you live here ?” pursued the child 
in Italian, which she had picked up from 
her nurse during a two years’ sojourn in 
the land. 

“No,” said Tista ; “I live nowhere.” 

“Nowhere! Do you mean you have no 
home—no parents? I thought that dark 
man was your father.” 

“Bruno my father!” and the little lad 
raised his head with a proud grace, “ Oh 
no, signorina; I come of a great race, though 
I am homeless and friendless as I said. But 
I mean to be great one day—even as they 
were in years gone by.” 

The child looked at him in wonder. 

“ Are they all dead?” she asked. “‘ Your 
people, I mean?” 

* Yes,” he said, and bent his head sorrow- 
fully. ‘I am the last.” 

** And why do you go about with this 
man ?” she questioned. “Do you like it?” 

**T did not at first,” he answered. “ But 
there was nothing else to do. I must earn 
my bread, and I can only sing.” 

He spoke simply, and yet his words told 
so much—quite enough to thrill the child’s 
tender heart with pity. Her eyes looked 
at him with the sweetest compassion that 
ever he had seen in human eyes. 





‘My father shall help you,” she said. 
“ He is rich and great. Come and tell him 
your story.” 

But Tista shrank away. 

“No,” he said ; “I don’t want charity. 
What I can do I will do—for myself. That 
is always best. Others have done it. This 
land is full of their histories. I can do the 
same,” 

The Englishman, meanwliile, had grown 
impatient, and now called loudly to the 
little girl. She turned away reluctantly. 

“Tshall see you again,” she said, ‘in 
Florence. Do you go there soon?” 

“ To-day, I think,” he answered ; “ and 
Bruno says we will stay there all the 
winter.” 

“So do we,” said the child in perfect 
good faith, and seeming to have no doubt 
as to the fact of such a meeting or its 
results. ‘“Sodowe. I shall look out for 
you when you sing. I wonder you do not 
sing at the church festas, though. There 
are so many little boys, but they have not 
voices like you.” 

“T like my freedom,” said Tista with a 
smile, and again took off his hat as she 
nodded and kissed her little hand before 
responding to her father’s summons. 

Then she ran away, and Tista put his 
arm round Coco’s neck, and wandered off 
under the boughs of the walnut-trees. 

He thought of his old home among the 
Roman hills, where the bats and the owls 
flitted through the ivy, and an old blind 
woman sat lonely by her stove, listening for 
a footstep that might never echo through 
those desolate rooms while she had life to 
be glad at the sound. 

“ Poor Maruccia!” he murmured ; “ poor 
old blind Maruccia! Perhaps I ought not 
to have left her, after all!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE winter days crept on, cold and 
dark, save for some brief noon-hours of 
sunshine, and cold winds swept down from 
the Alps, and snowstorms drove down the 
valley, and Tista shivered in his fireless 
garret, and trembled at the sound of 
Bruno’s step, for now there were only 
blows and curses for his portion. 

Luck had deserted them. The little lad 
had caught a severe chill, and, his pretty 
voice had gone, and they were miserably 
poor, with a poverty that had nothing 
poetic or picturesque about it. He lay on 
his hard pallet day after day, fevered and 
chilled alternately, and no one came near 
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him or troubled about him save Coco, who 
would stand and look at him with his soft, 
pathetic eyes, or give him the warmth of 
his rough body and shaggy coat when he 
was seized with those terrible shiverings. 

One day, as Tista lay there, weak, and 
ill, and very miserable, the dog burst into 
the room, and leaped upon the bed in 
great excitement. He had something 
white fastened to his collar, and almost 
hidden by his long hair. 

Tista took it out. It was a little note. 
It was addressed, in a scrawling, unformed 
hand, “To the Little Singer.” 

He tore it open wonderingly. 

It said : 


“Tam writing this because I never see 
you with the dog. Are you ill? My 
nurse tells me the Italian. I hope it is 
right. I hope the dog will bring you this. 
We are living on the Lung’ Arno, I have 
told my father about you. He would like 
to speak with you. I wish you would 
come and see us. I do not like the man, 
so I give this to the dog. If you are not 
ill, walk out to St. Croce on Sunday. I go 
to the service with Nita—that is my nurse. 
I will be there at first mass.—Your friend, 

“ LELIA ROCHFORT.” 


He read this again and again, and the 
tears of weakness stood in his eyes and 
ran down his cheeks, It touched him to 
the heart that this beautiful little English 
lady should remember him so faithfully. 

“T must go,” he said to himself as he 

thrust the note into the breast of his little 
ragged shirt. ‘If I am ever so ill, I must 
go.” 
He knew where the great church stood. 
It was a long distance from their lodging- 
place, but on that morning he rose at the 
first streak of daylight and dressed him- 
self—weak, and sick, and trembling as he 
was. 

He put on his little cloak—his only 
warm garment—and then stole softly out 
of the garret, and down the narrow, 
broken stairs, and let himself out into the 
streets. He was so weak that he stag- 
gered, and the sunshine seemed swimming 
in rings of light around him. But he 
struggled bravely on through the cold, 
deserted thoroughfare. He felt that he 
must see his child-friend again. 

He reached the church at last. Its 
dark, solemn porch stood open, like a 
grave. Within, lights gleamed on the 
high altar, and the voices of the priests, 
who were saying mass, echoed dully under 





the great vaulted roof. He — 
forward and sat down on a chair. It was 
all very dark and cold, and the lights 
seemed a long way off, and the great tomb 
of Dante loomed like a ponderous shadow 
from under the marble walls. 

Presently a hand touched him, a voice 
whispered in his ear : 

“So you have come! I amglad. But 
tell me, have you been ill?” 

He looked up. He saw the pretty 
figure, and sunny face, and golden head of 
his little English friend. 

“T have been ill—yes,” he answered 
almost stupidly. ‘ But I thought I must 
come, since you asked me.” 

“ Nita is over there saying her prayers,” 
said the child, nodding her head in the 
direction of one of the chapels. “We will 
sit here and talk—you and I. Papa does 
not know I have come.” 

“ But is not that wrong to deceive him?” 
asked Tista, gazing still in rapt admira- 
tion at her as she seated herself on one of 
the rush-bottomed chairs behind the shelter 
of a great pillar. 

“Tf I had told him, he might not have 
let me come,” said the little lady wisely. 
“Tf I tell him afterwards he cannot help 
it. Did you always tell your father every- 
thing ?” 

“1 do not remember my father at all,” 
said Tista sadly, “or my mother either. 
Only my grandfather, and he died of the 
fever this summer that has gone.” 

“ And why did you run away?” asked 
the child anxiously. 

Tista hung his head. 

“Sometimes I think it was foolish,” he 
said. ‘“ But the priests wanted me to enter 
their order, and I did not wish to become 
one of them, and I thought they would 
force me, and so I ran away.” 

“Did no one know ¢” 

“No; the two old servants had died 
within that week. The fever was every- 
where—they said it was a scourge. There 
was only Maruccia left, and I. But I 
know the priests will be good to her, and 
perhaps some day I shall be rich and able 
to go back, and I need not fear the priests 
any more, but can build up the old 
broken walls, and restore the rooms that 
are all deserted now, and try to be 
happy as my people were, hundreds of 
years ago.” 

Oh, beautiful faith of childhood, to 
which nothing seems impossible! The 
little sickly, half-starved lad, with not a 
copper coin in his possession, talked of 
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being rich, and great, and famous, as 
though such things were the easiest pos- 
sible of achievement ! 

“ But,” said the little girl presently, “if 
you have to wait so long, Maruccia may be 
dead too. You said she was very old.” 

“True,” said Tista sadly. ‘I forgot 
that.” 

‘“T am going to Rome soon,” said the 
little girl, “for the Carnival. Papa says it 
is better there. I will make him take me 
to your house, and if Isee Maruccia I will 
tell her that I have met you, and that you 
are with that cruel man. I am sure he is 
cruel, I saw him beat the dog; and you— 
you look so ill and thin, and your clothes 
are allragged. Does he beat you too? I 
wish you would run away from him and 
come with us.” 

“No,” said Tista, flushing hotly; ‘1 
cannot do that. And you must not tell 
Maruccia what will make her sad, for 
that is cruel and can do no good, If you 
see her you must say I am well and happy, 
for indeed, signorina, I am. One cannot 
help being poor, but as long as one is 
honest, and does what is best, and has the 
beautiful earth to look at, and the good 
God to love one, it is not hard to be 
happy.” 

‘The little girl looked at him earnestly. 

* You are easily pleased,” she said. 
“But, all the same, I wish you would come. 
I have no brother or sister—only my father. 
I should like to have you to talk to and 
play with. But see—there is Nita coming. 
She has said her prayers. You will walk 
back with us, will you not?” 

Tista looked at his ragged clothes, and 
his old worn shoes, and coloured faintly. 

“T think not,” he said. “ Your: father 
would not like it. I am only a little street- 
singer, you know, to him.” 

“Yes,” said the child. ‘He does not 
believe me; he laughed when I said you 
were a Falconieri, and that your people 
were once Counts of Falconieri. He said 
all Italians were nobles if one took their 
word for it. But I will take him to your 
home when we are in Rome, and then, 
perhaps, he will believe me.” 

“The signorina is always troubling 
herself about other people,” whispered the 
woman, who had heard that last speech. 
‘She wants to make the whole world rich 
and happy, I think, like herself. Come,” 
she went on, turning to the child, “it is 
time we went home. Ii signore papa will 
miss you, and I shall get scolded.” 

* Good-bye, then,” said the little girl to 





Tista. ‘I shall not forget you, and I will 
tell Maruccia what you said.” 

She put her little face up to his, and 
Tista, colouring shyly, stooped and kissed 
it. Then she went away down the 
great church aisle, and he cowered down, 
trembling, and faint, and sick at heart, 
feeling for the first time that a life without 
human sympathy or human love is but a 
cold and empty thing. 


After a time youth and health re- 
asserted themselves. The chill and fever 
left Tista, though the cough that followed 
was almost as hard to bear, and tore his 
slender little frame to pieces. But he was 
able to creep about once more, and to 
wander through the sunny streets with 
Coco, and even to sing his little songs that 
were strung to the tunes of the people, 
and familiar to them as household words, 
and never failed to please because of that 
very familiarity. 

One day Bruno said to him : 

“Come, make a good meal, and try to 
look your best. This is the first day of 
Carnival, There is money to be made in 
plenty.” 

So Tista ate and drank the homely 
fare, and Bruno twisted a scarlet woollen 
sash round his waist, and fastened his little 
cloak in picturesque fashion to one shoulder, 
and let all his rich gold curls tumble as 
they would about his face, which was no 
longer stained and brown, and so, with 
Coco at their heels, they went out into 
the many-hued, changing swarm of human 
life, that. reeled, and danced, and shouted, 
and sang amidst the squares, and streets, 
and prisons, and palaces of the City of 
Flowers. 


CHAPTER V, 


THE people seemed to have all gone 
mad. 

Maskers whirled to and fro—the squeaks 
and pranks of Pulcinello drew crowds of 
laughing followers. The balconies were 
draped in gay colours—the windows 
filled with eager faces ; the dusky streets 
a medley of glowing hues, a tumult of 
voices, Under a deep porch they halted— 
Bruno, and Tista, and the dog—and looked 
at it all. 

There came a lull presently, and Bruno 
struck some chords on his mandoline. A 
few people, unoccupied and willing to be 
amused, turned in the direction of the 
music, and caught sight of the picturesque 
little figure with its scarlet sash, and face 
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framed in loose gold curls, and they drew 
near and listened, as Tista threw back 
his head and sang one of the songs of 
Tuscany. 

The notes were less powerful, but not 
less sweet than of yore. The noise around 
grew hushed, in a little while a circle had 
formed, and as the song ceased they called 
for others, and yet others, and tossed 
their coins into Bruno’s hat, and some 
remembering, cried out, “It is the little 
song-bird of last summer!” and laughed 
and applauded with eager delight, as 
Tista gave them the song they had first 
heard from him—the solemn, beautiful air 
he had been used to sing at the festivals 
of his own chapel among the far-off hills 
of Rome. 

But he was still weak, and the exertion 
of singing and the deafening tumult of the 
crowds made him faint. Timidly he spoke 
to Bruno, lifting a little white face and 
trembling lips to his taskmaster. 

“Tf I might have a little food and rest,” 
he said, ‘‘I could sing better then.” 

Bruno grumbled and swore, but he saw 
the boy needed what he asked for, and 
took him into a little wineshop, and asked 
for a flask of Chianti and some bread. 

“That was a good haul,” he said 
presently, counting over the coins in his 
pockets. ‘The people are foolish just 
now. A little thing sways them. They 
like your songs ; you must sing again.” 

“Oh yes,” said Tista readily, as he 
broke off some bread for Coco. “I will 
always sing when I can.” 

He was pleased to see Bruno in good 
humour, It was not usual. As he raised 
his head from stooping over the dog he 
glanced up at his taskmaster’s face. To 
his amazement it had turned livid, and a 
great terror seemed to leap into his eyes. 
They were fixed upon the face of a man just 
entering the doorway—a stalwart man in 
the dress of a peasant. Bruno clutched 
the little lad’s hand. 

“Come away!” he whispered hoarsely, 
and drew his hat over his brows, and tried 
to slink out unobserved. : 

But in a second’s space a great cry rent 
the air, and a strong form hurled itself 
upon him. 

“Ah, robber—thief—brute !” screamed 
the peasant. “So I have found you at 
last! Whereis mychild? Give me back 
my child that you stole that summer-time. 
Give her back—do you hear?!—or by all the 
saints your blood shall pay for her!” 

His hands were on Bruno’s throat 





with a vice-like grip. His face was savage 
and purple, and his eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets. 

Tista crept into a corner in terror. A 
crowd gathered round the two men, staring 
at them, but not interfering. 

“He stole my child. It is two summers 
back,” cried the man. “He took her 
away from me—my little Marietta; she 
was but four years old. What has he 
done with her? Let him tell me, or I 
will have his blood. We men of the 
Lastra know how to take our vengeance, 
and I have sworn to the Madonna that I 
will have mine.” 

“T know nothing of your child,” 
muttered Bruno chokingly, as he strove to 
wrest himself from that fierce clutch; 
“nothing. I have never been to the 
Lastra in my life.” 

“ Liar |” thundered the accuser, dashing 
Bruno’s head furiously against the brick 
wall of the inn. “Have I not seen you 
with these eyes a dozen times? Did I not 
catch you speaking to the child that day of 
the Corpus Christi? And the neighbours 
know that you gave her toys, and sweet- 
meats, and fair words. I know you well 
enough. Tell me where she is ?” 

“You will kill him,” murmured a by- 
stander, but Tista, trembling and looking 
on from his dark corner, saw that Bruno’s 
hand had found its way to his belt, and in 
another second there was a gleam of some- 
thing bright, a flash, a cry—and the peasant 
staggered back with the blood gushing hot 
and swift from his side. 

Bruno did not waste a second. As the 
grip at his throat relaxed, he sprang 
forward to the doorway. He had forgotten 
all about Tista, but even as he reached it 
his progress was arrested. The noise had 
penetrated to the streets. 

There came a cry of “The guard! The 
guard!” and Bruno reeled back into the 
shop, dark and sullen, his teeth set like a 
mastiff's at bay, the dripping knife still 
clasped in his strong right hand, and all his 
fierce, wild soul aroused, and in revolt even 
against the arm of justice, 

“Tt was in self-defence,” he muttered. 
‘‘He tried to kill me. He is a mad- 
man!” 

They seized him, and held him apart, 
and over all the place there came a great 
silence, broken only by the faint words of 
a dying man : 

“ He stole my child—it can be proved. 
I am of the Lastra. I have sought him 
these two years. When I accused him— 
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he stabbed me. Oh, my child—my child ! 
Shall I meet your white soul ?” 

The words ceased. His head fell back. 
He was dead. 


Tista and Coco had crept quietly out 
under cover of the noise and confusion, 
and the little Roman lad wandered through 
the streets, friendless, penniless, and sick 
at heart, with the dog by his side. 

He had not a coin in the world. 
Night came on, but he could not summon 
courage to go to the wretched little den 
where they had lodged. He was too heart- 
sick and miserable to sing, yet he knew he 
must do something, if only to buy food 
for Coco. 

The thought of the patient, faithful 
creature nerved him to make an exertion 
for which he felt little inclined. He made 
his way, therefore, back to the lighted 
thoroughfares, and stood in the streets 
among the giddy throngs, and again and 
again essayed to sing. But the noise and 
the riot were too great, and Bruno's 
towering form was not beside him to 
command attention, and the fickle people 
did not seem to heed the voice that ever 
and anon stole silver-sweet over their 
clamour, pleading to deaf ears and heed- 
less hearts. 

So, without being the richer for his 
exertions, Tista left the scene of revelry, 
and passed into a quiet, dusky street, 
and there sat down on the broken steps 
of a deserted house, and Coco crept close 
to him, as if to shield him from the 
wind that blew so sharp and keen; and 
the two fell asleep at last, unseen by any 
of the passers-by, to wake stiff, and frozen, 
and hungry, and wretched, in the chill 
grey dawn of another day. 

In despair, Tista then took himself to 
the landlady who had been so kind to him 
when he was ill, She was poor enough— 
that he knew—and had many little mouths 
to feed, but he thought she might per- 
haps spare a crust or a bone for Coco— 
poor Coco! whose wistful eyes seemed to 
say he had tasted nothing since noon of 
the previous day. 

The woman was bustling about. She 
was in a very ill temper. Bruno had 
owed her two weeks’ rent, and now when 
she learnt from the child that he had been 
taken by the police, and was locked up in 
prison, she was furious. 

In vain Tista begged her to give Coco a 
mouthful of food, or to keep him there till 
Brano should be free. 





“She had mouths enough to feed,” she 
grumbled. ‘ And what was she to do 
with a great hungry animal like that ?” 

‘But he is so clever,” pleaded Tista. 
‘He will bring you in money. You know 
how many tricks he does.” 

“ That is true,” grumbled the woman’s 
husband, who was eating a stew of garlic 
in the kitchen beyond, and had overheard 
the conversation. ‘He may bring us in 
a scudo or two. He may stay.” 

Tista left the place with a last kiss and 
a murmured farewell to Coco. The dog 
at least would have a home, and shelter, 
and food, he thought. 

And so, with brave eyes, from which 
he held back the thronging tears, he once 
more went his way to do battle with the 
world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As he left the street where he and 
Bruno had lodged, Tista suddenly remem- 
bered the promise of the little English 
girl to write to him. So when the post- 
office was open, he went up to the little 
window and timidly asked for the expected 
letter. 

The official went to pigeon-hole F. It 
seemed as if he was a long, long time 
sorting the various missives, but at last, to 
Tista’s delight, he discovered one, and 
handed it to the little fellow. Only too 
well did he know that large, childish, 
irregular hand, and, hugging his treasure 
to his breast, he went out of the building 
and rushed to the first church he saw, and 
there, in a quiet corner, unseen and undis- 
turbed, he gave himself up to its perusal. 


“DEAR LITTLE Count,” it said, “ for 
Maruccia says you are a Count, it is all 
quite true, and my father believes you. 
She is here—Maruccia, I mean—and she 
sends you what is between these two 
pages.” (Here Tista turned the pages, 
and found enclosed some pieces of paper- 
money.) ‘ And you must leave Bruno and 
come back. She is always weeping for you. 
And the Padre Paolo is dead. He died of 
the fever, three days after you ran away. 
So do come back. My father has taken 
your villa—though indeed it is no villa at 
all—from the agent ; so you will have the 
rent, for, of course, it is yours; and, now, 
why should you wander about any longer, 
when you can come and live with us in 
your own house, and no one will dare to 
touch you, for my father says they cannot 
make you a priest against your will? If 
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Bruno will not let you go, you must run 
away. And it is easy to come here by the 
railway, though it is a long journey. So 
buy yourself a ticket, and come at once, 
and when you get to Rome, go straight to 
the Hotel Quirinale, in the Via Nazionale, 
and ask for my father, and then, dear 
little Tista, you shall not have any more 
troubles or hard usage, for when my father 
says he will be your friend, he means 
it. Poor old Maruccia! she is always 
weeping and praying for you. She says it 
would have broken your father’s heart to 
know that you sang for your bread.— 
Your little friend, LELIA, 


“P.S.—Perhaps you had better say 
nothing at all to Bruno, but just run away 
at once. I will watch for you every day, 
so will Maruccia.” 


As Tista finished the letter, his eyes 
were brimming over with tears of joy and 
gratitude. 

How happy he felt—how happy! The 
sweet faint smell of the incense stole to 
his quiet nook, the little bell rang clear 
and silvery through the vast dim aisles. 
He waited till the service was over, and 
then crept out into the glad, bright sun- 
shine, with neither dread nor fear in his 
heart now. 

First of all he must get himself some 
food. He asked for the black coffee, and 
figs, and bread, which seemed to him the 
most delicious of meals, and as he ate, 
thought sadly of Coco, and wished he 
were there to profit by this change of 
fortune. 

* Still, he is Bruno’s dog—not mine, and 
I have no right to take him,” he thought. 

Then he gave his paper note, and 
counted himself rich as a prince when 
he saw the pile of coins handed him 
in exchange. He had no thought that 
other eyes might see it too, and did see it 
as he put the silver pieces into the old, 
worn purse that Bruno had allowed him to 
keep when he robbed him of his little 
fortune in Rome. 

Crowds of people were rushing in and 
out of the station when he reached it, and 
he was pushed and hustled, and shouted 
at by the officials, until he grew bewildered, 
At last he managed to make his way to 
the office and asked for a ticket to 
Rome, 

The man tossed it down, and shouted 
out the price. ‘Tista thrust his hand 
into his pocket for his purse. It was 
gone. 





He had been robbed in the press and 
crowd, either before he had reached the 
station, or while he had fought and battled 
with the press of people before the ticket- 
office. Robbed ! 

He muttered the word helplessly, but no 
one seemed to heed or hear. He felt 


stupefied. He crept up to one of the 
officials, and told him of his loss, The 
man only shrugged his shoulders. He 


would not even believe that he could 
have possessed such a sum as he declared. 
His rough words broke the spell of terror, 
and Tista turned away, and sadly retraced 
his steps. 

“But I must get to Rome,” he said to 
himself as he stood without the station. 
“Perhaps I can walk. No doubt it will 
take a long, long time; but it can be 
done.” 

He looked at his little stock of coppers. 
They would serve for food ; he could live 
on 80 little—so very little. 

The extent of his poverty did not appal 
him very much, for hope was still existent, 
and at the end of his journey there would 
be welcome, and safety, and joy. 

So he went out at the Santa Croce Gate, 
and seeing an old lame beggar standing by 
the roadside, went up and asked him what 
road he should follow. 

The beggar stared. 

** Rome—well, that is the road—yonder 
—the old road which the diligenzia used 
to take. No one goes by it now. There 
is the iron way, you know.” 

The child nodded. 

**Thave no money. I cannot go by that. 
I must walk.” 

“Walk!” echoed the man. “You 
cannot do it. A grown man would scarce 
have strength. You are foolish to think of 
it. Beg or work for the money, and take 
the iron way—it is your best plan.” 

But Tista only shook his head, and went 
on with fleet, light steps. He must get to 
Rome—that was the one thought in his 
mind. 

“T shall reach it—in time,” he told 
himself, and trudged boldly on by the 
bright waters of the Arno. 

Every step he took was a step nearer. 
There was joy and comfort in the thought, 
and a little face seemed to beckon him, and 
old blind Maruccia seemed crying, “ Come, 
before I too die !” 

And so with resolute heart he went on, 
led by an instinct half mysterious, half 
divine, and irrational as only a child’s and 
a dumb brute’s instincts can be, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TistA walked on till nightfall. Then 
he reached a quiet little hamlet. At first 
he fancied’ it was deserted, the old, old 
houses were so dark and still, but he 
learnt that most of the people were at 
work all day in the fields, and were 
only now coming home, An old woman 
told him this, sitting at her door and 
plaiting straw with lean brown fingers. 
She brought him some milk, and dried 
figs, and a hunch of bread, and told him 
he might rest there for the night. She 
lived there with her son and his wife. 
They would be home soon to supper. 
They had two little children, who were 
in the fields with them. 

‘They were all very poor,” she went on 
cheerily, “‘but the worst of the year was 
over now. The long, bright summer would 
soon come, Living was easier and cheaper 
then.” 

Tista sat there, leaning his chin on his 
hands, and feeling rested and at peace, 
while his eyes roamed over the pretty, 
quiet place, and on to the dark hills, where 
a convent - bell was sounding the Ave 
Maria. 

Presently there came a sound of panting 
breath and swift feet, and a dark form 
leaped out of the gloom and fell at Tista’s 
feet, spent and well-nigh exhausted. 

The boy started up with an exclamation 
that brought the old woman to the door. 

“It is Coco!” he cried. “ He has come 
all this way ; he has found me by himself. 
Oh, the brave, clever Coco !” And the tears 
streamed down his face as he flung his 
arms round the faithful creature’s neck, 
and hugged him close and fast. 

Coco whined and barked, and showed 
by every means in his power his delight 
at finding his little human friend, and 
when the old woman and her son, who 
had come up, heard the story, they brought 
him water and food, and Tista bathed his 
poor feet, that were dusty and bleeding 
with their long journey, and then the 
kindly people made them come in and 
share their frugal supper, and so for that 
night Tista had food and rest. 

In the early morning he rose again, a 
little footsore, and with aching limbs, but 
still resolute to march onwards. But the 
woman’s son told him a friend of his was 
going down to a town some leagues off 
with a cart of earthenware, and would 
take him so far on his journey, and save 
him the walk. 





Tista looked ruefully at his few remain- 
ing coins, but the man bade him put them 
by and not dream of payment till he was 
asked for it. And so with tears and 
grateful words the little lad accepted the 
offer so kindly made, and with Coco on 
the straw by his side, set forward another 
stage on his journey south. 

He travelled all day in the cart—some- 
times walking beside with Coco to the 
music of the jingling bells, sometimes 
resting at ease on the straw beside the 
earthern pots and pans that the man sold 
in the little villages upon their way. 

That night Tista reached Figline, and 
rested at a little inn where the man, Gio, 
put up his horse and cart. In gratitude 
for all the kindness they showed him the 
little lad put Coco through his tricks, and 
sitting there in the dusky light in the great 
arched doorway, he himself sang gaily and 
merrily all their favourite songs, and the 
people were delighted, and would have 
showered their scant coin upon him, only 
that he refused to take anything, know- 
ing how poor they were,and how small and 
scant the savings of the winter must be. 

“He has a heart too big for his body,” 
the women said, touched deeply by his 
pretty face and prettier ways, and by his 
simple little story, and the resolution that 
was in him, small and frail as he looked. 

Two days more went by. 

On the fourth the weather changed. 
A cold wind swept over the mountain 
heights, and brought sudden showers of 
rain with it. Yet again fortune befriended 
him. A travelling artist, seeing him shelter- 
ing under a hedge with the dog by his 
side, spoke to him, and ended by making 
a sketch of the two. 

It was a pretty picture, and the artist 
made it tell a very pathetic story. He 
painted it afterwards, and it brought him 
a fame that he had never imagined could 
be his. 

Many people grew familiar with that 
little childish face with its big, uplifted 
eyes looking straight up to heaven, and 
the ragged shirt open over the thin little 
chest, and the dog sitting beside the small, 
forlorn figure, as pathetic in its faith and 
endurance as himself. The artist called 
it * His Only Friend.” When he had com- 
pleted the sketch, which he took while a 
brief gleam of sunshine parted the rain- 
clouds, he made the boy come with him to 
the nearest station, and took him and 
the dog as far as Orvieto, where he was 
staying. 
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Tista felt himself almost at his destina- 
tion then; and the artist took him to 
his rooms in the Via del Durano, and 
feasted him right royally, for he saw the 
child was worn and exhausted with fatigue, 
nor would he let him go on his way till 
he had had twelve hours’ rest. 

Towards sunset they wandered out to 
see the old frescoes of St. Giovinole. Tista 
sat himself down on a fragment of rock, 
while his friend explored the old basilica. 

Suddenly he noticed that Coco started 
up, his hair bristling, his eyes fixed, and 
a low, angry growl escaping through his 
glistening teeth. 

Tista was alarmed. Whispering to the 
dog to be silent, he led him a short 
distance away, and they concealed them- 
selved behind some fallen rocks. Tista 
heard steps advancing, and looked out 
from his place of concealment. His face 
blanched with terror. Before him he saw 
Brano. 

Trembling in every limb, the little lad 
still had sense enough to keep the dog 
silent. 

The man’s clothes were torn, and bloody, 
and grimed with dust. His feet were bare, 
his whole aspect fierce and terrifying. 

He had no idea of the child’s proximity; 
he had, in fact, escaped from Florence, and 
was hiding in terror of his life; but Tista 
did not know this, and imagined that his 
old enemy was in pursuit of him. 

Bruno looked about him for a few 
moments, then took the road over the hill 
to where the ancient tombs stood in 
solitary splendour that even centuries of 
war and change had not despoiled. As 
he disappeared the child’s terror gave place 
to one supreme and irrational desire to 
escape. 

He forgot his artist friend—he did not 
dare to venture near the town. Under 
shelter of the growing darkness he ran, 
fleet as a deer, down the steep hillside, 
and, the railway-line in view as a guide, he 
soon left the town far behind him. Coco 
followed close at his heels. He had evi- 
dently forsworn his old master entirely, 
and constituted himself guardian and friend 
of the little lad. 

On through the gathering dusk the child 
sped in frantic haste. Terror lent wings 
to his feet. He thought of nothing but 
evading that cruel foe whose evil face 
seemed ever before him. 

The whole of that night the child walked 
on. His limbs ached terribly, but that 
one dread of Bruno nerved him again to 





action. He resolved now to walk during 
the nights, and rest during the days. It 
was foolish, because he thus robbed him- 
self of the friendly aid and shelter that he 
had met with so far. But he could no 
longer think clearly. 

He fancied he must be near Rome now. 
That. broad shining water that ever and 
anon sparkled in the sunlight was the 
Tiber, and the very sight of it was as the 
sight of a friendly face. 

At sunset he crept out of his hiding- 
place, and found a little peasant’s hut near 
by, and went thither to buy some food for 
Coco and himself. The people were very 
poor, and had but little, but they took his 
money and gave him what he asked for, and 
told him to keep straight on by the old 
posting-road. It was plain enough to see. 

He went on. He shivered in the chill 
mountain air, and felt tired and sick at 
heart; but he would not give in. 

He thought of old Maruccia listening 
for his step as she counted her beads by 
the stove, and he thought, too, of the little 
Inglesi, with her face like one of Guido’s 
angels, and he nerved himself for fresh 
0 i and again walked the whele night 

ong. 

Day after day had the little English girl 
looked for word or sign, and day by day 
the old woman at Falconieri received the 
same answer—* No news yet.” 

At last, wearied by the child’s entreaties, 
Mr. Rochfort wrote to the head of police 
at Florence, describing the boy, and asking 
for information respecting him. They 
could tell him nothing. 

One night the old woman sat by her 
stove as usual, and the English child by 
her side, she having been weather-bound 
that day on her visit to the hills. 

The rain was falling in sheets, and the 
wind blew in furious gusts around the old 
deserted pile. 

Suddenly, in a pause of the tempest, the 
child heard a long, strange, wailing sound 
that seemed to come from the gates, 

She started to her feet and listened, but 
Maruccia said it was only the wind, and 
she seated herself once more on her little 
stool, to hear those never-ending tales of 
Tista’s babyhood and childhood that were 
sweeter to her ears than any fairy lore. 

But again she sprang to her feet. That 
long, pitiful note once more reached her 
ears. It was the howl of a dog, and every 
sight and sound of the canine race held for 
her now that one association of Tista. 

“‘ He has come—I am sure he has come!” 
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she cried wildly, and dashed out into the 
loggia, and threw open the great door, that 
was only latched. 

There was nothing to be seen. Only 
the blinding rain and the sweeping wind 
filled the night with sound. Old Maruccia 
hobbled out after her. 

“There it is again!” cried the child, 
“ beyond the outer gates. Oh, I must go 
—I must go!” And, without covering or 
wraps, she dashed out into the gloom and 
storm, and the old woman could but 
follow. 

There was a momentary lull in the rain, 
and the wind drove back a pile of drifting 
clouds, and showed for a moment a faint 
streak of watery light from struggling 
moonbeams. But at the gate the woman 
and child stood speechless with terror and 
with awe, for there on the wet, cold stones 
lay a little prostrate figure, and beside it 
a dog sat shivering and soaked with rain, 
and lifted up his head, and uttered once 
again that pitiful wailing note. 

The arms of the boy lay stretched 
towards the body of the dog, telling their 
own tale of famine and fatigue, and 
faithful love for this his only friend. 

But his face was set in a frozen calm, 
and his eyes were closed. 

So the last of the Falconieri perished at 
his own gates, with only a little foreign 
child and an old blind serving-woman to 
weep for him. 





THE SYLVESTER SAPPHIRES. 


By PAUL CHALLINOR. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue church clock struck four as we 
drove down the steep little bit of road 
from the rectory, where we had found 
nobody at home. 

“Why, it’s quite early!” said Decima, 
driving the pony knowingly round the 
sharp turn into the crooked lane that leads 
to the village. “Suppose we go and call 
at the Retreat ?” 

I felt Claude, who sat on the little seat 
behind us, give me one or two appealing 
digs in the back as she spoke, and, in- 
terpreting his feelings, replied hastily : 

“But we called there only last week, 
and Lady Beevor hasn’t returned it yet, 
and I’m sure they can’t want to see us 
again so soon.” 

I spoke quite in a flutter, and not very 





sensibly, I dare say, but I am not accus- 
tomed to differ from Decima; only this 
time, for Claude’s sake, I made an effort. 

Dear boy! it’s funny why he should 
take it for granted that I am on his side 
whenever he objects to Decima’s arrange- 
ments. He makes me feel quite wrong 
and rebellious sometimes when he grimaces 
secretly at me, or even makes jokes about 
dear sister Decima and her little ways. 

“Don’t, dear boy,” I say ; “I know you 
wouldn’t really wish to be disrespectful ; 
it’s only thoughtlessness, I hope.” 

“Ah, young folks like you and me, 
Aunt Prilly, will be thoughtless,” he sighs. 
“We shall both know better when we are 
as old as Aunt Decima.” 

He is a dear, good fellow with all his 
nonsense, and regularly comes down to 
Beech Lawn every vacation, to spend a 
week with his old aunties—and very good 
it is of him. 

“ Not at all,” Decima declares. ‘ Why, 
what can a young man wish for beyond 
what he gets here—a comfortable house, a 
good dinner, and the very best society in 
the county ?” 

Decima always deferred paying her calls 
till Claude came down, and then took him 
round in the pony-carriage to old Lady 
Carwitchet’s, and Pollard Court, the 
rectory, and the Retreat. Claude used to 
be very polite and friendly everywhere, 
but I used to think perhaps it wasn’t 
quite what he was accustomed to at 
Cambridge after all. 

Decima listened very contemptuously to 
my remarks this time. 

“What nonsense you talk, Priscilla, 
when you know it was to enquire after 
dear Lady Beevor’s swelled face and leave 
the clothing-club report that we called last ; 
not a regular visit at all. We are going 
now, at any rate,” 

We had crossed the bridge over the 
river, and were ascending the hill as she 
spoke ; and she whipped up Bessie and 
turned smartly down the shady green lane 
that led to the Retreat, while I leant back 
picturing to myself the coming half-hour. 
I knew the programme well. We should 
be shown into the big holland-covered 
drawing-room, tidy, chilly, and empty; and 
then requested to walk into the morning- 
room, Lady Beevor’s own sanctum, where 
she and Sir Sampson used to adjourn for 
dessert after their early dinner. He would 
be laboriously working through the debates 
in the Times; now and then reading an 
extract to little Lady Beevor, who would 
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be nestled in her big chair opposite, 
knitting, and dozing, and purring an 
occasional remark, looking as white, and 
soft, and well-cared-for, and luxuriously 
content with life as her big Persian cat on 
the rug. I could hear her sweet, monotonous 
little voice piping out questions to Decima 
about the management of her flowers or 
her poultry, or plaining over her troubles 
with her servants, or the Rector, or the 
Ladies’ Committee ; to which Decima—who 
never has any difficulties with anybody— 
would listen, grimly unsympathetic. Sir 
Sampson would cross-examine Claude 
about his studies at college, and relate 
with the same shake of the head, and the 
same jocular air of affected contrition, the 
same small anecdotes of his own wild 
doings at Trinity. 

Here we came upon the entrance, with 
the stone pillars and heraldic beasts atop 
muffled in ivy; and so up the well- 
rolled gravel sweep, where no wheels but 
ours had left their traces that day. ll 
my previsions deserted me suddenly as we 
crossed the solemn stone vestibule, and 
the butler flung open the drawing-room 
door. A bright fire blazed on the hearth, 
the big white fluffy rugs had been taken 
out of their holland covers, and the amber 
satin and Berlin-wool work of the furniture 
were displayed in all their splendour. 

“They are going to have a dinner-party,” 
I surmised. Lady Beevor was in her grey 
brocade and Irish point-lace set; Sir 
Sampson had his Times as usual, and his 
glass of port on the marble console-table 
at his elbow; but most perplexing to 
me of all was the appearance there of my 
little friend Minnie, their only child, sitting 
demurely in the window beside her 
governess, Miss Sprent. Minnie’s eyes 
danced as she shook hands with me 
and retreated demurely to her corner. 
Sir Sampson greeted me with his usual 
elaborate politeness, but he, like the others, 
was evidently preoccupied with some new 
and strange experience. Presently the 
rector’s wife, Mrs. Millicamp, made her 
appearance, and then the wonder reached 
its climax, for the door again opened, and 
the butler entered, bearing, with a look of 
severe disapproval, a silver tray with tea, 
and followed by the page-boy with bread- 
and-butter. 

“Changes, changes!” sighed Sir Sampson 
solemnly; “all the doing of you ladies. 
Tea at this hour! My poor mother never 
would have believed it. Ah!” 

“Sir Sampson and I are old people, and 





like to keep to our good old-fashioned 
ways,” piped little Lady Beevor, “ but 
some concession must be made to society’s 
requirements. We both feel it right, on 
Minnie’s account, to throw ourselves a little 
more into the world than we have done 
hitherto. Minnie, my love, you shall pour 
out the tea, We are expecting a visitor 
next week. You must have heard of my 
niece, Mrs. Shaw Sylvester?” said the old 
lady with gentle complacency. 

“ What, the Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester ?” cried 
the rector’s wife with dubious emphasis. 

Claude stopped in his low-toned chat 
with Minnie over the cream and sugaring, 
and stared blankly round. 

“She wishes for some real rest and 
change before the season begins, and we 
shall be very pleased to receive her.” 

‘We could do no less for a cousin of my 
lady’s,” interposed Sir Sampson somewhat 
crustily ; ‘and if she is only coming to 
mend her ways and her complexion, she’s 
welcome. But I'll not have my house 
upset with any fast new-fangled goings-on, 
and I'll have none of her town friends 
coming after her here either.” 

Sir Sampson was beginning to fume and 
get red in the forehead. Claude dexterously 
struck in : 

“Will she bring the sapphires down, I 
wonder? You'll have to apply for a guard 
from the barracks, Sir Sampson, to keep 
the public off. They say they have to 
station extra police in the Park when she 
rides or drives there. The rush in the 
provinces will be terrific.” 

“She doesn’t wear sapphires in Hyde 
Park?” asked Decima, who was rather 
puzzled by all this. 

‘Oh dear no,” said Mrs. Millicamp with 
a little laugh of superior knowledge. “ It’s 
her beauty, you know, and her story—the 
sapphires,” 

“ T beg your pardon, Mrs. Millicamp,” in- 
terrupted Lady Beevor nervously. “Minnie 
dear—you know how careless Jones is— 
will you run and see if the conservatory 
window is open, and if it is, send for him 
to close it?” 

** May I go too, and see your hyacinths ?” 
I asked, for Minnie and I were great 
friends, and I wanted to hear from her the 
meaning of these strange portents. 

Minnie walked sedately beside me to 
the drawing-room door, closed it softly 
after us, and then gave three bounds and 
a twirl on the tips of her toes like a 
ballet-dancer. Then she put a hand on 
each of my shoulders, dropped a kiss 
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lightly on my lips, and skipped across the 
great stone hall to the arched glass doors 
opening into the conservatory ; and all as 
noiselessly as a mouse, and as gracefully as 
a young fawn. Young people always do 
take liberties with me, somehow, which 
they would never venture on with Decima. 
Once she got me safely shut inside the 
conservatory, she broke out into the 
merriest peal of laughter. 

“Oh, Miss Prilly dear, isn’t it fun?” 

“Isn’t what fun, my dear child ¢” 

“Everything ! That meek little cat of 
an Agnes Blythe blossoming out into a 
beauty, and a leader of society. And my 
poor deluded parents believing in her and 
putting up with her assurance |” 

“ But—why ? What?” I queried. 

“Oh, I'll tell you all about it! I’m 
longing to set somebody to rights on the 
subject. Ages ago, when I was a wee 
thing, I remember Cousin Agnes coming 
here over and over again in her holidays— 
she was a governess—or while she was 
looking out for a situation. So meek, so 
shy, so timidly affectionate to mamma, and 
so polite to the servants! We all admired 
her and pitied her beyond anything—I 
don’t to this day know why. We all had 
an idea that the Shaws bullied her fright- 
fully. There was some story, that I was 
supposed not to hear, about the Shaws’ 
old uncle, Mr. Sylvester. They were his 
only relatives, and he was hideously rich 
and decrepit, and had come from India to 
end his days with them, and leave them 
all his money; so when they caught him 
kissing Miss Blythe on the stairs there was 
a row—naturally—and off came Cousin 
Agnes to us, all tears, and blushes, and ex- 
planations. I used to try and fit the 
fragments I heard together, in vain. ‘She 
had just told him that it might never, never 
be. She owed too much to the dear Shaws to 
think of supplanting them in his regard.’ 
Then again, ‘She would always be true to 
him, despite the threats of his mercenary 
relations, She would never sell herself for 
money.’ Lastly, ‘The world might say its 
worst. She knew how disinterested her love 
was.’ You see, papa, mamma, old Uncle 
Sylvester, and Mr. Shaw, who came down 
here after him, all had different versions 
from her, and I heard them all. The game 
of cross-purposes went on till the worry 
and vexation brought on a fit of the gout 
that carried poor old Mr. Sylvester off the 
very day after he had signed a will leaving 
every sixpence he possessed to her—and 
the sapphires,” 





“ What are the sapphires?” I asked, 
deeply interested. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you the whole story 
to-day. They are historical stones, worth 
thousands and thousands, which he had no 
business to leave to anyone out of the 
family. The Shaws were furious, and 
declared they would dispute the bequest. 
Mr. Shaw is a clever lawyer, and people 
were all talking about her, and the great 
case it would be, when poor Mrs. Shaw 
was suddenly taken ill. Agnes went and 
offered to nurse her, and got her somehow 
to forgive her on her death-bed ; and next 
thing, as soon as she decently could, didn’t 
she marry Mr. Shaw !” 

“Good gracious! Why?” I gasped. 

“How should I know, Miss Prilly? 
Perhaps she found it the only way of com- 
promising the claim ; perhaps she liked his 
position ; itis a very good one, and hers 
was awkward enough just then. I believe 
she wanted to take it out of the daughters, 
who live somewhere with an old aunt in 
the country. She is a very great per- 
sonage indeed. Mamma reads all about 
her in the society papers—her balls and 
theatricals, and the Royal Highnesses she 
dances with.” 

‘‘ Whatever in the world makes her come 
down here4,” I exclaimed, rather impolitely, 
in my surprise. 

Minnie laughed saucily. 

“Don’t you think she'll enjoy herself? 
It’s a great piece of cheek,” with a sudden, 
black little frown. “I suppose it suits 
her convenience in some way. Such a note 
came, inviting herself! ‘ Recollections of 
all your:past kindness—must have repose 
—coming next Monday.’ My poor in- 
fatuated mamma was quite delighted at 
the notion. Papa growls; he never was 
fond of her, but admits grumpily that it 
may be a missionary work to rescue her 
from her giddy ways—and the Duke,” 

“What Duke? My dear, I’m getting 
more and more confused.” 

‘The idea of your not knowing! Why, 
Mrs. Millicamp has it all by heart! That's 
why we were sent out of the way, that 
they might have it all over in comfort. 
Naughty old people! The society papers 
are always hinting at his admiration, and 
how he follows her about, though he has a 
Duchess of his own ; and mamma gets in 
a flutter, and hides the paper, and Miss 
Sprent rummages it out again, and they 
whisper, and have settled that she may be 
coming here to break it off. Won't it be 
fun? You'll see it all. We're going to 
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You will come, 


give three dinner-parties. 
”) 


of course, and Mr, Claude—— 

‘‘Of course Mr, Claude,” said a voice 
from the doorway that stopped Minnie’s 
chatter at once. “Aunt Prilly, are you 
ready? Everyone is waiting.” 

They were in the hall. Decima, who is 
slightly deaf, was speaking. 

“T didn’t know who you were talking 
of. Of course i recollect. Miss Agnes 
Blythe. So she is married, isshe? We 
must call on her ; and you must bring her 
to dine some evening. She will expect 
some attention from her old friends.” And 
Decima nodded graciously, while I, think- 
ing of Minnie’s disclosures, felt rather 
doubtful and dismayed. 

“Do you think she'll come?” I whis- 
pered to Minnie. 

“Suppose she wears the sapphires!” 
suggested Claude. 

“Or brings the Duke!” laughed saucy 
little Minnie in my ear. 


CHAPTER II. 


LEXLEY BRIDGE is a lovely little vil- 
lage, nestled down amongst its orchards 
by the riverside. Beech Lawn, our house, 
stands on the hillside above it; and facing 
us across the valley stand the grey old 
church and the new white rectory. 

It is a quaint, picturesque, well-con- 
ducted little spot, but undeniably quiet. 
In the daytime I can hear the voices of 
the village children at play in the school 
playground as distinctly as the buzz of 
Decima’s bees round their hives in the 
sunny south-walk where the apricots ripen 
so well, or the cackle of the hens in the 
poultry-yard. Decima manages hives, 
hens, cows, and stable, and garden, and 
does it beautifully. 

My department is indoors. I keep the 
flower-vases filled, and the old china 
dusted, make the cakes and preserves, 
and keep the pretty chintzes and lace 
trimmings in the perfection ef freshness 
and prettiness, I flatter myself. But it is 
quiet ! 

I sometimes think how cheerful it would 
be to hear little voices sounding in the 
tidy, empty rooms overhead, and tiny feet 
pattering off to bed; or, maybe, young 
folks on the lawn outside, playing tennis, 
or chattering and laughing under the beech- 
trees. Suppose the grass did get trodden 
bare here and there, or the chintzes and 
muslin chair-backs rumpled—what matter? 
The furniture would be all the better for 





pulling about—for an impromptu dance, 
perhaps—and my knitting drops on my 
lap, and I fancy myself at the never-opened 
piano, playing the Bridal Waltz, and the 
room full of lights, and graceful, swaying 
young figures—they should all be pretty 
and young, and every girl should have the 
right partner, if old Aunt Prilly could have 
her way—and I am even smiling to myself, 
and beating time to the music sometimes, 
when Decima comes in, and makes me 
thankful for the darkness at which she 
exclaims. I have hinted my thoughts to 
her once or twice, to be met with kindly 
disapproval. 

“Want of occupation, Prilly! If you 
would employ yourself as I do there would 
be no time left for such childish whimsies.” 

I dare say she’s right, but I don’t fancy 
she would care for my co-operation in any 
of her work—the G.F.S., or the schools, 
or the Ladies’ Charity. She is most zealous 
and exemplary in one and all. 

“T possess an excellent aide-de-camp in 
Miss Wyatt,” the rector said one day, and 
Decima was cross for a week after. 

Aide-de-camp, indeed! Decima must be 
commander-in-chief or nothing. 

She is so in her own house, at any rate, 
and when, on Tuesday morning, she ordered 
Claude and me to be in readiness to drive 
with her to the Retreat, neither of us 
thought of hesitating fora moment. As I 
said before, Lexley Bridge is a very quiet 
neighbourhood, and any little event makes 
a commotion in it. The talk about the 
Beevors’ expected visitor had been in- 
cessant for the last three days. People 
began on the subject of Mrs. Shaw- 
Sylvester directly we got out of church on 
Sunday. Our houses are all so scattered 
that after service is the only time we all 
do meet together in the week, so I suppose 
it was natural that Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester’s 
name should be heard all over the church- 
yard before the congregation dispersed. 
One little group quite surrounded Sir 
Sampson and Lady Beevor, and another 
Mrs. Millicamp and old Lady Carwitchet, 
who is very deaf, and insists on having 
everything explained to her wherever she 
is. So there she stood on a grassy tomb, 
with her great yellow chariot and pair 
blocking up the lych-gate, and Mrs. Milli- 
camp, quite hot and exhausted, screaming 
answers into her ear-trumpet. It really 
wasn’t proper. 

“Stole the diamonds, did she? And 
married the lawyer who got her off? Yes, 
yes; I heard you perfectly. What’s the 
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good of your telling me it all over again ?” 
she squeaked in her little high voice. 
“ There, there, don’t shriek at me, there’s 
a dear woman. I hate being yelled at. 
Of course I'll call. It’s all very shocking, 
but, as she’s a cousin of Lady Beevor’s, 
we'll say nothing about it. Nobody here 
need ever know.” And off she trotted, 
her skirts tucked quite alarmingly high 
under her elbow, and her great black 
feathers nodding in her bonnet. 

Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester was to arrive on 
the Monday, and on Tuesday, as I said, we 
started to pay our call on her. We were 
rather late, as Decima had a clothing club 
meeting, and it was past five when we 
drove up to the gates of the Retreat. 
They were wide open, and the neat 
gravel-drive all cut up and furrowed with 
wheel-tracks and marks of horses’ hoofs. 
The white steps of the portico were 
simply disgraceful—like our back-kitchen 
on one of Decima’s knitting-class days— 
and three dogs were fidgeting about—one 
all wet and muddy, and another scratching 
the nice, freshly-painted door dreadfully, 
and howling to get in. A dogcart was 
waiting near, and a carriage moved off to 
let us up. “Lord Bellamount’s,” Decima 
said. He is our Lord-Lieutenant, a very 
great personage indeed. The vestibule 
was all littered with wraps and umbrellas, 
and when we entered the drawing-room, 
it seemed fairly black with gentlemen, and 
the buzz of voices was perfectly bewilder- 
ing. 

Decima didn’t care, and made her way 
right through everybody straight to Lady 
Beevor; but I wasn’t bold enough to 
follow, and sank down on the first chair 
I came to, feeling quite confused and 
shy at not seeing a face I knew near 
me. After a minute I began to look 
about me. Lady Beevor was opposite to 
me, looking quite forlorn and uncomfort- 
able out of her own chair and on the wrong 
side of the fireplace, nervously making con- 
versation for Lady Gertrude and Lady 
Flora Mirabel, Lord Bellamount’s daughters. 
They are tall, stiff young women, who go 
about everywhere in rough serge gowns 
and felt hats, give short answers, and do a 
great deal of good amongst the poor. Sir 
Sampson was standing on the hearthrug, 
looking anything but pleased ; and when I 
looked farther, and saw three unmistakable 
officers round Minnie’s tea-table, I couldn’t 
wonder, knowing how he sets his face 
against military society. He was address- 
ing a remark now and then to Lord Bella- 





mount, who stood beside him, but who 
wasn’t paying any particular attention to 
him, I thought. 

I found I was just behind Mrs, Shaw- 
Sylvester. It could be no one else, and a 
most astonishing person she was. She was 
half lying in Lady Beevor’s great chair, 
her head thrown back against the cushions, 
and her shoes and silk stockings half across 
the hearthrug ; clothed from head to foot 
in red—bright red—just like a cardinal. 
A satin gown, skin-tight, came up close 
to her long white throat, with a ruffle 
of red lace round it. Her hair was 
primrose-yellow, piled up on the top, 
with great red creeping things in rubies 
sticking all over it, and two more ladybirds 
in her little white ears. Her eyes were 
very blue and long, with a queer way of 
looking under her thick, curly light lashes 
at people. Her complexion was. wonderful, 
I must say. ‘She looked good to eat,” as 
Claude put it afterwards. Tall, solemn 
Lord Bellamount, with his eyeglass, and 
his curly wig, and his tight waist, gazed 
down on her very approvingly at intervals, 
and cut poor Sir Sampson’s speeches very 
short. 

“You must come over to the Towers 
some day, Mrs. Shaw—ah—Sylvester. I 
—aw—flatter myself you will find much 
there worthy your notice. The conserva- 
tories are considered — aw — the first in 
England, and the—hum—haw—historical 
associations r- 

“Oh, don’t speak of anything so 
horrid !” cried Mrs..Shaw-Sylvester in a 
high-pitched, ear-piercing voice. ‘ Quite 
too dreadful! Make it a picnic in the 
grounds, so that we needn’t go near the 
historical associations at all. I can give 
you a day this week, but you must let me 
bring someone to talk to. Yes, Colonel 
Boulger,” she went on to the fat old Colonel 
who came bustling up with her tea, a pale 
young man with an eyeglass carrying cream 
and sugar after him, “I should like to try 
the mare very much. Bring her over to- 
morrow—thanks, no sugar—and stay to 
luncheon. Bring that nice boy over there,” 
indicating a youth who was bravely trying 
to keep up a conversation with Lady Flora. 
“ He looks fun if one could get near enough 
to see him. Not that one,” with a dis- 
dainful point of her red satin toe, with its 
great ruby buckle, towards the man with 
the cream-jug, who was by no means quite 
our of earshot yet. ‘And Jervoise—I 
must have Jervoise. Do you hear?” 

“No use asking him, ’pon my soul,” 
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asseverated Colonel Boulger. ‘Did all I 
knew to-day ; but he said he wouldn't 
come.” 

“ Well, I must have him here to-morrow, 
or you and the mare may go home again. 
Now about your ball. Of course you'll give 
a ball while I’m here——” 

The fat old Colonel leaned over her, and 
they got so very confidential and close to- 
gether that, between the back of Mrs. Syl- 
vester’s chair, and the piano, and the Colonel, 
I could hardly breathe. Minnie came trip- 
ping across. 

“Excuse me, Colonel Boulger, Miss 
Wyatt wants some tea. Won't you come 
across to the table +” 

And so she extricated me out of my 
three-cornered prison, and I gladly followed 
her to the clearer space on the other side 
of the room. There we found Mrs. Milli- 
camp playing deputy-hostess, as it were, 
to a mamma and daughters, old relations 
of the Sylvesters, who had driven sixteen 
miles from the other side of the county 
to see her, and as yet had not been 
honoured with a moment’s notice. There 
was also a forlorn young officer, whom 
nobody knew, walking round alone 
examining the pictures on the walls. 
Claude helped Minnie to give us some tea, 
and to talk to the strange girls, Decima 
was deep in discussing the respective merits 
of pencilled Hamburghs and Cochins with 
Lady Gertrude, who was a poultry-fancier, 
and stayed on long after I was ready to go. 

At last Lady Gertrude rose, and said 
“Good-bye,” with a look of grim disap- 
proval that I could see fluttered poor little 
Lady Beevor terribly, and Lord Bellamount 
followed her lead reluctantly. 

Then Decima marched right up to Mrs. 
Sylvester. 

“T haven’t had a chance of speaking to 
you before, Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester. I’m very 
glad to see you again.” She actually rose 
and looked polite, while Decima shook 
hands with her, and went on: “‘ We hope 
to see you at Beech Lawn some day soon.” 

“Thanks so much; but I am here for 
rest, you know. My doctor has positively 
forbidden all exciting visiting.” And she 
sank back into her chair languidly, and 
raised her eyebrows at the Colonel. I 
think she meant to be as _ imperti- 
nent as anyone could venture to be 
to Decima; but she never heeded, and 
dragged me up to receive a limp hand, and 
“Ah yes, Miss Priscilla, of course. How 
Time does make changes in old friends !” 

Claude was received quite graciously. 





** Are you anyone I ought to remember ? 
I’m sure we've met in town. Come in to 
tea, some day, and tell me where it was.” 

Dear me! she was a surprising young 
person. 

We saw no more of her for some little 
time ; but the doings at the Retreat were 
the talk of the village. Mrs. Millicamp 
came home furious from a dinner - party 
there. 

“ Kept us all waiting half an hour, my 
dear, and then came in in a muslin frock 
and a pink sash, like a baby, and never 
apologised. The Rector sat next her, and 
actually admires her. She must be a hypo- 
crite. Think of her actually giving Mr. 
Peploe, the curate, a handful of her photo- 
graphs. ‘The idea of your not knowing 
me!’ I heard her sayto him. ‘Don’t say 
such a thing again. It’s too impossible.’ 
I found them all on his chimney-piece 
just now, and gave him my opinion of 
her. After dinner she put her feet up on 
the sofa, and went to sleep behind her big 
feather-fan till the gentlemen came in ; and 
then she went off to the conservatory for 
hours with Lord Bellamount. It’s scan- 
dalous !” 

Next time it was, ‘‘ Have you heard that 
the Beevors’ servants have all given notice ? 
The coachman won't stand having his 
horses taken to Oldminster two days run- 
ning; and the cook objects to eleven 
o’clock breakfasts, and more people than 
she can calculate on coming in to 
luncheon.” 

“Poor Sir Sampson!” I sighed, and 
Decima shook her head ominously. 


CHAPTER III, 


Our little dinner-party was to come off 
about a week after Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester’s 
arrival. I couldn’t help anticipating it with 
many heart-sinkings. I confided them to 
Claude. 

“ All right, auntie. If she doesn’t like 
coming she can keep away and send that 
nice little Miss Minnie instead—and I 
wish she would,” was all I got from him. 
Nothing ever puts Decima out, fortunately. 
She was giving the dinner to satisfy her- 
self, not Mrs, Sylvester, and was quite in- 
different to that lady’s views of it. She 
made out her list of guests carefully, and 
they all accepted. The Beevors and Mrs. 
Sylvester, the Rector and Mrs. Millicamp, 
Mr. Peploe, the Percival Pollards and their 
eldest son, and a bride and bridegroom we 
had wanted to ask for some time—a 
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Mr. and Lady Evelina Corbett, strangers to 
every one—fourteen in all, counting our- 
selves and Claude. 

I was giving out the best table-linen ‘and 
napkins, and seeing that Maria had got her 
silver in proper order, when Minnie, in a 
fresh cotton gown, with a big basket on her 
arm, came tripping across the lawn from 
the side-entrance. I had just picked up 
my sun-bonnet and was going to meet her, 
when I saw Claude get up from under the 
beech-tree, shake himself, and go up to 
her, so I took it off again ; but it was more 
than twenty minutes before he brought 
her in, after all. 

“ Mamma thought you would like some 
of our azaleas, Miss Priscilla,” she said, 
opening her basket ; “and when I went to 
get them, poor old Posnett, with tears in his 
eyes, begged me to take these too.” ‘ These’ 
were the first gathering of Sir Sampson’s 
famous forced strawberries. “It would 
go to his heart to see them ill-treated. 
That London lady and her crew, coming 
into his houses with their cigars, leaving the 
doors all open behind them, would make 
no more of plucking them than if they were 
so many blackberries, and a gardener has 
his feelings. So here they are,” Minnie 
] went on, “and Posnett is happy. May I 
help to arrange your flowers for you? 
What lovely old glass! Anything ought 
to look well in it.” 

I accepted her offer, and she and Claude 
had a great rummage over my china closet, 
where they declared they found “ perfect 
treasures.” They wanted to stow away 
the epergne again; but I knew Decima’s 
feelings would never stand that, I asked 
Minnie to stay to luncheon, but she 
declined. 

“ We shall be all to ourselves at 
home to-day. Think of that! I’m going 
back to enjoy it. Please, Mr. Claude, I 
want some more ivy-trails. Small leaves, as 
delicate as you can find.” She looked up 
at me with piteous eyes when he had gone. 
“Think of that woman going to Old- 
minster Races—those horrid, discreditable 
things that papa and the Dean have been 
trying to put down for years. Papa was 
firm in maintaining that his carriage should 
not be seen on the course. Much she 
cared! Off she went on the regimental 
drag with a party of her friends. Those 
men are always trooping in and out of the 
house, everlastingly getting up something 
or other, and she orders the servants about, 
and snubs our old friends and makes her- 
self altogether hateful. I know it was 





through some of her impertinence that 
Mrs. Popham and the Bishop have declined 
our invitation for the 27th. The Shaws 
of Scene won't come, I expect you'll 
refuse to meet her again after to-night, 
or, if you don’t, some of your guests will. 
Poor mamma! At first she was so de- 
lighted to see all our parties noticed in the 
Upper Ten and the other society papers. 
She made excuses for the woman as long 
as she could, but she’s heartily sick of her 
by this time.” 

“When is she going to leave you?” I 
asked, much dismayed at Minnie’s reve- 
lations, and devoutly wishing that this 
evening were safely over. 

“ Think of her wanting to stay another 
month! Her house in town is being done 
up, she says, but there must be some other 
reason, and it’s sure to be a bad one, Sheis 
always talking of the grand people who 
wanther. If she’d only go to some of them, 
before she drives my poor dear father into 
his grave!” 

Minnie spoke energetically, her cheeks 
burning with indignation, hereyestwinkling 
with angry tears; but Claude appeared 
with his ivy, and she said no more. 
She finished her work in silence, and 
departed, Claude insisting on carrying back 
the basket. They passed close under my 
window, and I could not help overhearing 
them. 

“Tam vexed and mortified,” she said, 
“and that’s why I was crying, but it’s no 
affair of yours that I’m aware of, and 
very rude on your part to notice it.” 

But it is my affair if you are vexed and 
mortified and I can prevent it,” Claude said 
audaciously. 

“ But you can’t.” 

‘But I can. Try me, Minnie darling, 
and if I don’t——” 

Dear me! What would Decima have 
said ? 


Everyone had arrived thatevening before 


the party from the Retreat. The bride, 
Lady Evelina, was a stately young person, 
handsome, clever, and very well connected. 
She was in her wedding-dress, quite pre- 
pared to be the centre of attraction for the 
evening. -I think Mrs. Shaw-Sylvester 
must have expected to meet her, and come 
prepared to crush out hopelessly any rival 
claims to admiration. I never saw her 
look so beautiful and so gracious, and she 
wore the sapphires. A splendid sight ! 
Her dress was a fluffy, indefinite mass of 
white net over white satin, with all the 
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fluffiness caught together on one side by a 
huge sapphire cluster. She had a tiara of 
sapphires in her hair, sapphires in a broad 
collar round her neck, and in her ears, and 
in broad bands round her arms above the 
elbows—all the sleeves she had—in a great 
rosette on one shoulder, fastening her long 
gloves with about twenty buttons each, in 
her shoes, at her waist, where a star and 
jong chain held her fan, and encrusting her 
bouquet-holder in masses. She was one 
blue blaze. Lady Evelina’s white satin 
and pearls were utterly eclipsed. Lady 
Beevor looked like a little frightened 
white mouse, instead of her usual comfort- 
able, purring, complacent self; Sir Sampson, 
haggard and threatening. However, their 
minds were to be set at rest for this one 
night at least, for their distinguished visitor 
was determinedly gracious. I shall always 
believe that, like everyone else, she was 
decidedly afraid of Decima. At any rate, 
her manner this evening was quite what it 
ought to be. Nothing could be more 
polite than she was to Mr. Percival Pollard, 
who took her in to dinner, and to whom I 
presently heard her telling the whole story 
of the sapphires. Of course everybody 
at the table stopped talking, and listened 
too. 


**T don’t like to say what they are valued 
at, but it is enough to make me very 


miserable. Stuart declares that he won't 
be responsible for them if I leave them at 
home ; and I leave you to imagine what 
it is to go travelling about with such an 
encumbrance. I am afraid to wear them ; 
Iam indeed! This is the only time they 
have been on, and Sir Sampson can tell you 
what a weight on my mind they are when 
they are off.” 

“Ido know,” Sir Sampson growled to 
Lady Evelina. ‘“ We've all been roused 
out of our beds twice by a scare of 
burglars.” 

* You are safe here, if anywhere,” smiled 
the Rector reassuringly. ‘ Lexley is the 
most honest of little villages.” 

Tf it wasn’t, my strong-room would be 
a tough business for the cleverest of 
thieves,” Sir Sampson added. 

“Oh hutsuppose they murdered you and 
! took your keys,” suggested Mrs. Sylvester 
|| cheerfully, 

“Fudge!” he growled. “ Your jewels 
are as ‘e as the Bank.” 

“en must all be sworn in as special 
const& ies to defend the Retreat,” simpered 
Mr. Corbett, a gentle young man with 
beautify] teeth. 





Lady Evelina flashed a glance at him 
across the table, which made him bring his 
smile to a conclusion and look thoughtful; 
it was only for a moment, though, for 
Mrs. Sylvester, deserting Mr. Pollard, began 
to drop her long, sideway glances on him, 
and very soon roused him into defiant 
cheerfulness. I was hardly surprised, some 
time later in the drawing-room, when I 
asked Lady Evelina whether Mrs. Shaw- 
Sylvester had been introduced to her, to 
receive an emphatic but civil ‘‘No, thanks” ; 
but I could not understand the look of 
quiet suspicion that gleamed from under 
her black eyelashes now and then, as she 
glanced across the room to where her 
beautiful rival gracefully dozed in her low 
chair. When the gentlemen joined us, the 
party, despite all I could do, persisted in 
dividing itself unequally. Lady Evelina 
suddenly seemed to rouse herself, and, by 
sheer force of character and charm of 
novelty, to carry everything before her. Her 
husband had glided up to her with a con- 
trite air, and Mr. Peploe, with his rectoress’s 
eye on him, was fain to seek refuge from 
the wiles of his enchantress in hovering 
round her; the Percival Pollards were 
anxious to make themselves agreeable 
to a new neighbour, and Claude had carried 
off Sir Sampson to a distant corner, where 
I was rejoiced to see he was evidently 
making himself so very entertaining as to 
cause the first gleam of satisfaction to shine 
on the poor old gentleman’s face that had 
brightened it since the arrival of their 
fascinating visitor. I wondered what they 
could be discussing so earnestly, and so did 
Mrs, Sylvester, who manifestly did not 
approve of having only the Rector left to her 
share, and whose good behaviour I feared 
might be giving way under the strain. At 
last the Beevors’ carriage was announced, 
and she jumped up with most uncompli- 
mentary readiness. 

“‘ Good-night,” she said, holding out her 
hand to Mr. Corbett, and, under Lady 
Evelina’s very eyes, giving him a most affec- 
tionate look. ‘I have only just found out 
who you are. The nephew of a very dear 
friend of mine. Have you heard from the 
Duke of Pomfret lately ?” 

“‘ My wife’s uncle, you mean?” said Mr. 
Corbett uneasily. ‘‘ Well, no—not for some 
time.” 

“He has gone to Norway, salmon- 
fishing,” added Lady Evelina with a well- 
satistied air. 

“Oh, has he?” asked Mrs. Sylvester 
with a malicious little laugh. “ Well, 
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don’t be surprised if he comes back 
again, that’s all. I dare say you may 
meet him here some of these days before I 
leave.” 

Lady Beevor stood gasping and scan- 
dalised ; Lady Evelina’s black brows con- 
tracted into a dangerous frown ; and Sir 
Sampson, bustling up, exclaimed : 

“What! What! Pomfret? The Duke 
of Pomfret? Now, what were you telling 
me about him, my lady?” But here Claude 
had the presence of mind to offer his arm, 
and take her off to the carriage before more 
mischief was done. 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Millicamp to me 
as we were bidding farewell, “if Sir 
Sampson stands that it will bring a judg- 
ment down on the Retreat, if there’s a 
sense of justice left in heaven.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ PRISCILLA !” cried Decima, bursting in 
upon us from the garden next morning, 
‘* the Retreat has been broken into!” 

“ What !” I cried, jumping up, while all 
in a flash thoughts of Mrs. Millicamp’s last 
words, Mrs. Sylvester's terrors, and Sir 
Sampson’s boasting, came before me, and 
a teaspoon all amongst the cups 
with a horrid clatter that made me fifty 
times more startled. ‘The Retreat! The 
sapphires! Gone?” 

“‘T never said so. How absurdly nervous 
you are getting!” she answered crossly, and 
departed, leaving me as much put out by 
her injustice as by the intelligence. As 
if she didn’t know perfectly well that I 
always waited to add the second boiling 
water to the teapot till I heard her hanging 
up her garden-hat and ulster in the passage, 
and now, when she tramped in with both 
on, and such a story, how was I to help 
feeling scared and astray ? 

‘‘Never mind, auntie,” said Claude 
kindly, peeping under the cover at the 
grilled bones, “ we shall hear all about it 
presently. Aunt Decima is only a wee 
bit ashamed of giving way to excitement 
herself.” 

She came in quite coolly in a moment 
more, and actually said nothing till I had 
poured out the tea, and Claude had told 
her he was dying of curiosity to hear every- 
thing. She had heard it from our man 
Briggs, who had been sent for early that 
morning by old Posnett to assist in the 
search for the burglars. 

“What have they done, and how did 
they get in?” I enquired timidly. 





“That’s the mystery. They came for 
the sapphires, of course, but whether they 
were disturbed or found the strong-room 
too much for them, or whether they oniy 
came to spy before making a regularly 
organised attack on the place—and this 
seems the most likely view—no one can 
tell. They have carried off nothing, except 
some college-cups of Sir Sampson’s, and 
Lady Beevor’s ivory backed prayer-book., 
and a lot of dessert-knives—only electro, 
fortunately. It was a most daring attempt. 
The men must have got into the house 
while the family were here last night ”— 
(“‘Here!” I declare it made me feel as if we 
were accomplices !)—‘‘and concealed them- 
selves either in the coal-cellar or the 
housemaid’s closet. Sir Sampson invited 
Mrs. Sylvester to go the rounds with him 
and the butler that night, just to show her 
how secure everything was. They all 
recollect that the doors of both places 
were locked. It must have been on the 
inside. When all were asleep, the villains 
let themselves out, and prowled round.” 

Ugh! I shivered at the bare notion ! 

“ But how did they get away?” asked 
Claude. 

“ Out of the dining-room window. They 
had muffled the bell with an antimacassar, 
and opened the shutters. They could jump 
down quite easily on to the gravel drive.” 

But the dog ?” 

“Poor Tiny, who sleeps in the hall, 
must have been drugged. She was very 


sick this morning, or she would certainly . 


have aroused the house.” 

“Perhaps it was someone about the 
place that she knew,” I faltered, “for one 
doesn’t know who to suspect.” 

“ Still she would hear them before she 
could recognise them,” objected Claude. 

I was in such a flutter that I couldn’t 
drink my tea, which indeed had not stood as 
long as I liked it, and Decima’s hand 
shook as she carved the cold pheasant. 

“T have sent Briggs,” she said, “‘ to see if 
he could be of any assistance, though 
Superintendent Simms and his men were 
sent for at once. Perhaps you had better 
go, Claude, and see if there’s anything you 
can do; and, Priscilla, we certainly ought 
to drive over this afternoon 40d enquire 
after poor Lady Beevor after suc.) @ shock.” 

I agreed, in a terrible flutter still. I 
hardly felt safe in venturing near. _ > scene 
of such a daring atrocity, but I ref _"-. >t 
the police would still be there. ‘till, I 
knew the gang would not give up e chance 
of plunder at the first disappointment, and 
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would be sure to be lurking about in the 
neighbourhood. I gave a sudden start and 
a gasp, as a thought crossed my mind. 

“The silver!” I cried. ‘It was all left 
out last night. If they knew and had 
come on here?” 

Decima looked suddenly grave. 

“They knew we had a man on the 
premises. We are quite safe, Priscilla. 
Claude, come this way for a minute.” 

“Oh, don’t try to spare me! ” I implored. 
“T would much rather know the worst. 
There was someone prowling about last 
night. I distinctly heard it.” 

‘T heard it too, but I was afraid to 
mention it before you,” said Decima kindly. 
“But it was so early in the night, that I 
fancy they may have only been spying 
about to make sure that the Beevors had 
really left us. Footsteps on the gravel, and 
a window tried. I meant to ask Briggs or 
Hannah,” 

“No, don’t,” said Claude hurriedly. “I 
heard—that is, I did it. It—it was such 
a hot night that I couldn’t sleep, and 
opened my window, and something dropped 
out. I was foolish enough to get out and 
go down the ivy after it. I’m sorry I 
alarmed you. Better not talk about it, as 
it will only show how easy it is to get in 
and out of that room.” 

“ Very foolish of you,” said Decima with 
dissatisfaction, and left the room, but I 
lingered over putting by the tea and jam. 

“ Claude dear, do you mind telling me. 
You were out a long time. Didn't you 
really hear burglars, and go out in 
search of them ?” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Aunt Prilly ! Never tell, and 
I'll confide in you. I went out and had a 
smoke.” 

And I, knowing Decima’s views, kept 
his secret. 

We drove up to the Retreat that after- 
noon, to find the great gates closed on a 
neat and orderly, well-raked carriage-drive. 
From the spotless white steps we stepped 
into a house folded in the enchanted sleep 
of a month ago, before the dawn of its first 
day of woe. We were shown into a drawing- 
room already re-covered in holland and 
chintz, and thence into the morning-room, 
where, in the depths of her own cosy chair, 
little Lady Beevor knitted, smiling to her- 
self, and Sir Sampson, wine-glass in hand, 
bet- ~~ the sips was nodding approval of 
the wunservative speeches in the House 
last night. Both rose to welcome us with 
even an extra shade of cordiality. 

‘* My dear ladies, have you come to make 





sure of our safety 3” 


a little gentle laugh. 

‘* Where’s Mrs. Sylvester?” 
Decima in her point-blank way. 

“ Where indeed? You did not expect 
to find her here, did you? There was no 
prevailing on her to stay, I can assure you,” 
answered the old gentleman, shaking his 
head with a knowing twinkle in his eye. 
‘Not a moment longer than was necessary 
to put the horses in the carriage. - Master 
Claude volunteered his escort, armed with 
my pistols, and with a policeman on the 
box, off they started straight to Lord 
Bellamount’s to throw herself on his hospi- 
tality for.a few days.” 

“Poor wretch!” said Decima. 

I don’t exactly know which she meant, 
though. 

“ Claude and Minnie have been examin- 
ing the shrubberies ever since he got 
home,” piped Lady Beevor. “He is so 
kind and energetic.” 

“ You have sent for a London detective, 
of course?” demanded Decima, “The 
gang must still be about.” 

‘A London detective—of course not! 
Why should 1? Haven't we Simms, who 
knows the country well? Can’t he do 
everything needful ?” 

“Simms! You called him an old turnip- 
head yourself, Sir Sampson, at the last 
magistrates’ meeting.” 

“Did 1%” laughing. 
more reason to make amends for the 
insult. Seriously, my dear lady, what do 
you expect another man could do? The 
sapphires were the object of the visit; and, 
now they are gone, all the danger is over. 
I’ve promised my lady to put up a door 
and a bar to it at the head of the kitchen- 
staircase, and buy a sharp dog for the 
yard. No; depend upon it the burglars 


said Sir Sampson with 


asked 


are safe in town again by this time, and | 


we need never hear more of them.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Decima 
shortly, and the subject dropped. 

She sent me home in the pony-carriage, 
and stayed to be taken over all the scene 
of the proposed burglary by Sir Sampson. 
She came home no better satisfied. I 
knew, by the way she stopped knitting 
now and then to bite the head of her 
needle and frown, that she was making up 
her mind to something, and next morning 
it came out. 

“It’s a want of public spirit on Sir 
Sampson’s part treating the matter thus,” 
she began suddenly at breakfast. “I shall 
go over there at once, and shall try to 


* Well, all the | 
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make him and Lady Beevor see it in its 
proper light. I shall see Simms and make 
him demand further assistance, and I shall 
suggest to Sir Sampson to telegraph to 
Scotland Yard directly.” 

Of course we all knew what to expect 
when Decima took that tone. Claude 
raised his eyebrows resignedly, but made 
no objection, and I was not surprised to 
learn, on Decima’s return, that she had 
carried every point just as she had in- 
tended. 

So the London man came down three 
hours later, and I believe he fluttered 
poor Lady Beevor a great deal more than 
the burglars. 


CHAPTER V. 


SUPERINTENDENT SIMMS was very 
facetious about London sharpness, when he 
looked in on us by Decima’s desire. The 
new comer had only loafed about and 
listened to everybody’s story with a dis- 
appointed, uninterested air; nor did he 
seem to see his way to anything. 

Claude’s report of him next day was to 
much the same effect. He had done 
nothing, and said no more. He had made 
himself very pleasant and friendly to the 
servant-maids, and enjoyed the garden and 
grounds like a regular cockney. 

Decima, feeling responsible for him, was 
regularly exasperated; and when she 
ordered the carriage round, and me to be 
ready, I felt sure that London man was 
going to hear her views of his duty. 

The news of the robbery had spread far 
and wide by this time, and brought as 
great a flood of visitors to the Retreat as 
even the society beauty. The Percival 
Pollards’ carriage was waiting outside, and 
the Millicamps were on the doorstep. 

Lady Beevor received us quite ani- 
matedly, and seemed to enjoy the excite- 
ment. 

Decima at once called Sir Sampson 
aside, and spoke to him in her brief, 
decided manner. ‘‘ Not to put up with it, 
and to lose no time in telling him so,” I 
heard her advise. 

Sir Sampson gently smiled, and seemed 
at a loss for reply, when the butler 
appeared with ‘Could Superintendent 
Simms speak to you for a moment, 
please?” 

Everybody turned excitedly, 

“Ob, do let us hear what he has to 
say!” exclaimed. Mrs. Pollard and the 
Rector’s wife together. 





Sir Sampson smiled indulgently at this 
display of feminine curiosity. 


“ By all means. Shall we adjourn to the | 


library?” and we crossed the hall in a body, 


Sir Sampson used the room to transact | 


all his magistrate’s business in, and sank 
into his great leather armchair by the 
writing-table with comfortable dignity. 
Decima took the next chair to his, as if 
it were a seat onthe bench. The rest of 
us settled down modestly afar off, and 
Superintendent Simms made his dignified 
entry. 

After all, he had nothing of any im- 
portance to say. 

“Next Tuesday being Grimethorpe 


Cattle Show, sir, I wish to know whether | 


one of my men will be still required here 
on special duty. We are rather short- 
handed, you see. Having the officer from 
London, I thought Constable Dobbs might 
be spared now, perhaps;” and Simms 
stopped with a slightly satirical smile. 

Decima leaned over and made an urgent 
remark to Sir Sampson. 

“ A good opportunity,” she said. 

“Certainly,” he agreed. “Just stand 
aside for a minute, Simms, and”—to the 
butler—“ give my compliments to Mr. 
Diver and ask him to step in here.for a 
minute,” 

We watched with expectation, followed 
by utter disappointment, the appearance of 
“the London man.” 

Not a bit like a detective ; more like— 
like—well, nobody in particular. No 
piercing eyes, no searching manner such 
as one had been led to expect from a 
detective. He bowed to us politely, and 
stood looking rather embarrassed and awk- 
ward, waiting for Sir Sampson to speak to 
him. Sir Sampson was somewhat em- 
barrassed, too; but, urged by a look from 
Decima, he cleared his throat, and began 
impressively : 

“ Superintendent Simms, Mr. Diver, has 
been consulting me as to the necessity 
of any further guard on this establish- 
ment. Before authorising its withdrawal, 
I wished to consult you, and learn whether 
your researches have as yet led to any- 
thing. Are you prepared to name or put 
your hand on the perpetrators of the late 
outrage?” He paused with a self-satisfied 
glance at Decima. 

“Well, not exactly,” the little man 
replied hesitatingly. ‘I may say I am in 
possession of an important clue, but it 
would be premature and ill-advised to 
mention it just now.” 
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“The usual thing,” said Decima with a 
glance of scorn. 

“Ha! May I ask its nature?” 

“IT hope you'll excuse me. I would 
rather not make it public,” he answered 
more miserably than before. 

Simms coughed with derisive meaning. 

“Tt is not making it public to mention 
it-here. I can trust the discretion of these 
ladies and gentlemen. I must request that 
you explain at once how far you have got 
in your search.” 

Sir Sampson spoke determinedly, as one 
who would brook no further trifling. 

“Very. good, sir. If you take the 
responsibility I can have no objection. 
You'll understand that the least publicity 
will infallibly lead to a miscarriage of 
justice, but as you insist——” He seemed 
waiting for a loophole of escape, but, as 
none was given him, sighed, and con- 
tinued in the same tone of dismal pro- 
test: “I can tell you how the burglars 
got in, Sir Sampson, what they did when 
they were in, and how they got out again. 
I know where the plunder is, and who put 
it there; and what I’m waiting for now is 
to see who is coming to take it away.” 

Here was a statement with a vengeance ! 
| I never saw a man so chapfallen as Simms, 
except Sir Sampson, who looked ready to 
go down on his knees to Diver on the 
spot. Decima alone sniffed incredulously : 

“T think we knew most of that: before, 
did we not?” 

“Perhaps so, ma'am,” he replied with 
special deference. ‘“ There were a few mis- 
takes in detail to correct in the last report. 
The coal-cellar, for instance——” 

“ Why, why!” broke in Sir Sampson ; 
“ where else could the fellow have hidden? 
Brindly, and I, and Mrs. Sylvester were in 
every other corner of the place that night. 
Weren’t we, Brindly ?” 

“We was, Sir Sampson,” 
Brindly solemnly. 

“He must have been secreted there. 
The door was fast, just as if the cook had 
locked it and removed the key—eh, 
Brindly ¢” 

“Tt were, Sir Sampson.” 

“That key won’t work from the inside. 
I suppose nobody has actually tried locking 
himself in there,” went on the melancholy 
little man. “It goes in, and that is all. 
No, there is no other place on that floor 
where he could have been hidden, nor’on 
the upper floor either—except where he 
was—and I'll stake my professional reputa- 
tion on it.” 


affirmed 





* And where's that ?” 

“In your dressing-room, Sir Sampson. 
I’m not prepared to say how he got there, 
but there he was, and through that window 
his accomplice entered.” 

“ But—but—why—what are you talking 
about? Then where the deuce was I?” 
demanded Sir Sampson, almost choked 
with astonishment and wratli. 

“ That I can’t say either, sir; but perhaps 
I may find out presently.” 

Sir Sampson dropped back in his chair, 
puffing out his cheeks and opening his 
eyes wide with amazement. Diver went 
on : 

‘‘There was a second concerned in it, I 
happen to know, and he came in through 
that window. It’s a nice easy way, not 
too high from the ground, on the slope of 
the hill, in complete shadow, with the big 
bed .of laurels below for a cover. There 
was the gardener’s ladder just handy in the 
tool-shed round the corner, too; all he 
wanted was the friend inside to let him in. 
Then they went and scratched a bit at the 
strong-room door, not with regular profes- 
sional tools, mind you—nor with anything 
that had a chance of getting into it; then 
they gave it up and collected what they 
could—rather an odd selection, looked at 
from a professional point of view, too— 
when a chisel would have opened the side- 
board where the butler keeps his spare 
silver, as any child might have guessed, 
They played those games in the dining-room 
just to throw you off the scent; no fear of 
their venturing out of that window in fall 
view from the bedrooms, with a broad 
moon, and not a scrap of cover for a 
hundred yards anyway.” 

“They might have made a dash for the 
rhododendron clump, and so into the drive 
and over the wall without passing the lodge- 
gates,” Claude suggested. 

“They might, but they didn’t, as I 
happen to know. They just took the 
easiest plan and got out as they came in, 
with their swag tied up in a bundle with 
the drawing-room bell-rope, dropped into 
the bushes under the window, hung up the 
ladder nice and tidy, and got away by the 
shady little path behind the forcing- 
houses.” 

* All guess-work,” muttered Simms, 

“Just so—and so I didn’t care to men- 
tion it at first. Along the ditch in the 
field at the bottom of the garden, is where 
I should have gone myself, and so did 
they. A gap in the hedge comes handy 
for getting into the little copse, and right 
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away to the old sandpit where, in a hole 
under the brambles that I know of, if I’m 
not much mistaken, you'll find all your 
property safe and sound, Sir Sampson, 
wrapped in the Standard of the day 
before.” 

“If you know it’s there, what did you 
leave it there for ?” put in the Rector. 

“Just to see who’s going to come after 
it,” was the cool reply, “ though I can make 
a good guess at that too.” 

Sir Sampson merely gazed in blank 
wonder. Claude looked actually as scared 
as I felt at this wonderful magician in our 
midst, who went on in his doleful, unem- 
phatic little tone, as if under compulsion : 

“The cinder-path would hold no trace ; 
but there’s a bed under the window where 
the foot of the ladder has left two dents 
with footmarks about. First came some- 
one young and light, who was careful to 
keep on the grass, but left the marks of the 
bundle and the rope on the soft earth ; 
down on top of that comes a heavier tread, 
and its marks I found once again in the 
sand of the pit, not ten yards from the spot 
where the plunder was hidden.” 

“And whose was it?” 
Decima. 

“The footmark of someone who wears 
shoes not of a size, and a different cut, with 
a piece of leather an inch deep added on to 
the heel of the right foot.” 

_“"Why, why? The devil !—my dear, I 
beg pardon—but does he mean to say it’s 
me?” spluttered Sir Sampson. 

“Or some one who wears your old boots,” 
amended Claude. 

“That's it. Now, I asks myself, who 
does Sir Sampson’s man give these boots— 
which won’t suit everybody—to? Only 
one person in the place can wear them, and 
he gets them. He is familiar with the 
house, and has not too good a character in 
the country. I mean that a loafing cad of 
an Irishman, Andy Mahony, with no settled 
residence or meaus of support, was seen at 
the Oldminster races last week unaccount- 
ably flush of money, was employed weeding 
here for some time previously -——” 

* Andy—poor old Andy!” exclaimed 
Lady Beevor. ‘ Impossible!” 

* Quite so. Quite out of the question,” 
interposed her husband. “No, that won't 
do.” 

‘There's never been anything against 
him except want of a settled line of life,” 
spoke Simms. 

He didn’t want to agree with Diver more 
than he could help, evidently. 


demanded 





‘What does he do for a living ?” some- 
one asked. 

“Goes harvesting, thatching, rook- 
scaring, or stone-picking—all manner of 
odd jobs for the farmers ; has been taken 
on here as a beater, or as odd man about 
the stables for a time. In fact, he can turn 
his hand to anything”—‘ Poaching in- 
cluded,” I overheard from Mr. Millicamp— 
“only he seems a born vagrant, and won't 
take a regular situation anywhere.” 

Diver listened, looking mournfully 
positive. 

** As honest as the day!” protested Sir 
Sampson. “Too bad to take away his 
character on mere presumption. I won't 
have it! I tell you I won't!” he fumed 
angrily. 

“Excuse me, Sir Sampson, but I think 
it hardly rests with you now,” interrupted 
the Rector, who had a great idea of his own 
judicial ability. ‘It is a matter of public 
concern, and I for one should have no hesi- 
tation in giving a warrant for his imme- 
diate arrest.” 

Sir Sampson got so red that I thought 
he was going te break out with some- 
thing very unneighbourly, when Decima 
exclaimed : 

“Why, there he is, wheeling a barrow 


after the gardener! Why not have him 
in and examine him ¢” 
“Oh, do. It would be so interesting !” 


cried Mrs. Pollard. 

“ Quite the best way,” assented Claude, 
“for if he can satisfactorily account for his « 
doings that night, it will save you all 
further trouble, you know.” 

“T may as well go back to town by the 
six-fifteen express for all the good I shall 
do here after this. The case is being 
destroyed before my eyes.” 

Nobody answered him, for Simms had 
opened the window and collared, with scant 
ceremony, a little, shambling, meagre old 
man, with a pathetic Irish face and sharp 
eyes like a weasel’s, 

‘“‘ Ah thin, for the love of marcy, will ye 
tell me what I’m here for, Misther Simms, 
dear?” he whimpered, gazing round with 
a woebegone mouth, but keen, wary 
eyes. 

“Never you mind, Andy. All you've 
got to do is to answer a few questions 
as straight as you can,” said Simms en- 
couragingly. : 

“ Most improper! I can take no part in 
this,” protested Sir Sampson, rising from 
his great chair with upraised hands. “I’m 
a magistrate, I know, but I’m an interested 
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party. It'll be a regular scandal. Bless 
my soul, we shall have the papers taking 
it up!” 

“They are much more likely to take it 
up if you attempt to hush up a criminal 
offence,” declared Decima. ‘“ But here are 
Mr. Pollard and the Rector, both magis- 
trates, too. They can act, if you can’t.” 

The Rector rose briskly to assume Sir 
Sampson’s place, and Mr. Pollard drew up 
his chair to the other side of the table. 
Simms and Andy stood in the middle of 
the room. Diver walked off to the window, 
and stood looking out in speechless 
disgust. 

“Now, Andy Mahony, this is a serious 
business ; you must be careful and speak 
the truth. Where were you on the night 
of the 14th instant ?” 

“ The what, sir?” 

“Give an account of your doings on the 
night of the 14th of this month.” 

“When would that be, sir?” 

“Last Tuesday,” put in Decima. 

“Ah, an’ where should I be but in my bed 
an’ aslape, afther the day’s work I had over 
thim taties of Misther Dalton’s. As purty 
& crop as iver you see, av the weeds would 
lave room for anything but thimselves——” 

“ Never mind Dalton’s potatoes. What 
were you doing at night ?” 

“Then it’s the misthress herself can tell 
you. ‘Andy,’ says she, ‘ there’s that little 
red cow—the cratur——’ ” 

‘* Never mind Mrs. Dalton’s cow.” 

“You're right, your honour, It’s not 
for me to be boasting, but when she came 
round in the mornin’, ‘ Andy,’ says she, 
‘it’s a good work you've done this night.’” 

‘* What, you spent the night in the stable 
doctoring the cow ?” 

Andy nodded. 

‘Well, if you and the Daltons can prove 
that, there can be no possible grounds for 
committing you,” said good-natured old 
Mr. Pollard, and Sir Sampson nodded 
beamingly. 

‘But, good gracious! you're not going 
to let him off like that?” cried Decima. 
‘* Let me talk to him,” and she marched up 
determinedly. “Now, Andy, we're going 
to stand no nonsense. You've got to tell 
us all you know about the robbery here 
that night. You were mixed up in it— 
there’s no denying it. Why, the very shoes 
on your feet prove it. Howdid the marks 
of them come under Sir Sampson’s dressing- 
room window, if you weren't there?” 

“This is very irregular!” declared Mr. 
Millicamp ineffectually. 





“Yes, Andy,” interpose Claude quickly ; 
“ that’s what you've got to explain to us— 
how the marks came there, and again at 
the sandpit in Burtenshaw’s copse. Don’t 
be frightened. Take your time about it,” 
and Claude laid his hand on Andy’s arm, 
and, I suppose it was to encourage him, 
but I could have declared I saw him give 
him a wink !” 

“This is most irregular !” thundered the 
Rector, with no more result than before. 
We were all listening intently for Andy’s 
response to the two adjurations. 

“Guilty, plaze, your honour; but Til 
never do it again !” 

Such a flutter of astonishment swept 
overus! Mr. Diver turned round quite 
briskly. Simms made a strenuous grab at 
Andy’s ragged collar, and Decima, after 
gazing round on us all with grim triumph, 
marched back to her seat, saying : 

“You may resume your examination 
now, I think, Mr. Millicamp.” 

“‘ Andy, what do you mean, sir? It’s a 
confounded lie!” burst from Sir Sampson ; 
but Claude seemed to silence him. 

‘Me break into your house, sir! Sorra 
a fut have I set in it till this day. It was 
the martin’s nest over the window you bid 
me clear, an’ it’s meeself forgot to rake the 
beds afther, but the copse——” he paused 
and looked round piteously, and went on 
in a whimper: “ Wid ye let me off this 
wanst ? I'll never threspass agin as long as 
I live. The young birds was on my mind, 
sir, and.when John Benyon tould me he’d 
seen the track of a fox there, I just crep’ 
in to take a look round, and set a bit of a 
thrap in the old sandpit, an’ I know it was 
again orders——” 

“Trapping foxes! Why he’s a worse 
villain than we took him for!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pollard. 

“T didn’t catch him, sir; an’ lll niver 
thry again. Wid ye forgive me this wasnt?” 

“T hope nothing more may be said about 
this,” implored Sir Sampson. “ You can 
all see how unpleasant it would be for me 
if it were known in the county that such a 
thing were attempted on my property. 
Vil take good care it never occurs again.” 


“Of course,” said Mr. Pollard. ‘ We 
must hush it up at any cost. It will be 
only neighbourly to do so. Trapping 


foxes! Good Heavens! we should never 
hear the last of it !” 

The Rector meditated frowningly. 

“T shall go and cross-examine John 
Benyon on my way home——” 

“T can always bring Andy up again if 
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he’s wanted,’ urged Simms confidentially, 
quite exhilarated by the downfall of his 
rival’s case. 

I looked up for Mr. Diver, and I declare 
that what I saw gave me quite a turn. 
He was hidden behind the window-curtain, 
almost doubled in two,and convulsed with FORTY years ago, the street had a mar- 
perfectly silent laughter. He was upright | vellously different character to that which 
and stiff as a poker in a second, when he | it bears to-day. Then it was fashionable; 
caught me looking at him, though. /now it is only near to the haunts of 

“What are you going to do next?” I  fashion—a very different thing. 
asked him timidly. Forty years ago, Miss Treherne was 

“Take myself off as soon as I can, | young—very young—a girl living at home 
ma’am. It’s been a sinful waste of my | in her father’s house, her father a wealthy 
time here. I can’t regret it, though,” he | man. Now all that old pleasant life was 
suddenly burst out. “It’s a joke that will past. The large house in Hereford Street 
last. me my life,” and he laughed again. had to be sold on her father’s death, but 
‘I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I’ve just | the smaller one—Number Eleven, opposite 
made a discovery, and the satisfaction to —she was to take as part of her inheri- 
my mind rather overcomes me at times.” | tance. The country- house — indeed, all 

‘“‘ What, not the real burglars?” I whis- | the place at Baynham—went to George, 
pered, | the eldest son ; and to every other one of 

‘Don’t you alarm yourself, ma’am ; but | the six children was a house bequeathed. 

I could put my hand on the pair ofthem} Acres of market-gardens spread out 
this minute—and I won't.” | beyond Hereford Street forty years ago. 

He slipped out through the open window, | Now, bricks and mortar have stamped out 
leaving me to think, as the only possible | every vestige of cabbage, or early peas, or 
explanation, that the sudden ‘disappoint- | canes of the sweet-smelling raspberry. 
ment must have affected his brain. |. Forty years ago there was a story being 

'told, and being acted out, in the sunny 

That was really the end of the great} Hammersmith lanes which we name so 

Lexley Bridge excitement. It left us all | vaguely—the story ended vaguely. The 
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CHAPTER I. 








very much as we were before. Nobody | 
was a penny the worse, 


the prayer-book have been recovered, | 


Claude is in higher favour than ever with | 


—as a protection. 

Lady Beevor certainly murmurs gently | 
at her husband thinking it necessary to | 
allow Andy Mahony a shilling a week for 
the rest of his days, and cannot under- 
stand why Sir Sampson and Claude both | 
declare his evidence to have been worth 
double the money. 

Mr. Diver departed in high satisfaction 

with the liberal way in which his services 
were rewarded. He has staked his pro- 
fessional word to Lady Beevor that he can 
keep his eye on the real burglars, and that 
he can answer for it that there is not the, 
remotest chance of the attack on the house | 
ever being repeated. 
_. “Unless the lady comes here again to 
make it worth while. I think, for your own | 
peace of mind, ma'am, I’d take good care 
to shut the doors of the Retreat for the 
future against the famous Mrs. Shaw- 
Sylvester and the Sylvester Sapphires.” 








The plate and | 


Sir Sampson, and has taken up his abode | : : id | 
at the Retreat for the rest of the vacation | very happy life—a life devoted in its later 
| years to the three children of a spendthrift 

brother. 


lovers, at least, were not married. One 
was then, and remained ti pe what we 
find her still—Miss Treherne. 

The lover went, we do not yet say 
where. The girl lived on, and lived a 


She adopted those three girls. 
Two of them were married, one lived 
with her. ' 

For the last year, in fact, she had been 
in a whirl of courtships and marriages, for 
besides those of the two nieces, there had 
also been the marriage of a young faraway 
cousin. 

Aurora’s father-had-died in France ; by 
the habit of her life the girl had been 
French ; she had come to Miss Treherne, 
and there must have come with her at the 
same time a reawakening of some old life— 
perhaps of some old romance. We know 
not, Anyway, she had become another 
child to the old lady. She had*married 
well, and things “‘ were well.” 

“Things were well” — these words 
summarise Miss Treherne’s view of life. 
A happy woman—surely the most genial, 
most gentle, most sweetly bright old lady 
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one can imagine. She was nearly sixty. 
Her hair was white, and she wore it in a 
fashion past the date of her youth, brushed 
back, and high. Her cap was just some 


old lace ‘laid upon her white hair, and tied. 


beneath her chin. Her dress was always 
black, for she knew the artistic: beauty of 
black when worn by beautiful old age. 
She was in all things most’ womanly, even 
to the indulgence of the pleasant little 
vanities of womanhood. 

It was a May evening. From the bow- 
window of her old house one could see the 
red flush of sunset rising above houses ; 
then in a break where a new street led out 
westwards, there was more than the flush 
to be. seen—just. a grand crimson blaze 
lying upon the lap of the last of the 
meadows. . The soft rosy light fell across 
Miss Treherne ; she was sitting by the 
open window tying together a bunch of 
dark red roses and leaves. More roses 
and.leaves were in a basket before her, 
more roses of the same sort hung round 
her. deep bay. window. She had been 
gathering those in her hands—what for ? 

There were signs about the old room 
that Miss Treherne did not live alone. 
There was old furniture—older than its 
owner by far, but there was a lovely little 
modern piano in. black and gold, and by 
it was the cosiest of padded basket-chairs, 
hesides a good deal of bric-a-brac inthe most 
modern fashion. Over the back .of the 
chair. was a creamy shawl of China. silk 
and embroidery. 

Miss Treherne had just- brought it into 
the room, and had thrown it down. She 
did not look at all the sort of person who 
would need even such a wrap as that ex- 
quisite shawl on such a sunny, warm May 
night. No; one rather linked the idea of 
the shawl with the red roses, with a young 
girl, with youth, and with pleasure. 

The door was a little ajar. From up 
and away—the old house ran low and 
long—there came the sound of a bit of 
song, then the same tune whistled softly, 
then again as the creator of the sounds 
ran down the staircase, the whistling 
changed back to singing. 

“Tm late,” cried a girl, hurrying in, 
“and Morris is later.” 

“Jannie dear!’ Miss Treherne ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ the clocks are all too fast, I’m 
sure.. Morris is as correct as the time at 
Greenwich !” 

“Generally, aunt dear; but this is the 
exception that proves the rule. . Thanks, 
over and over—what a lovely posy! Shall 








I be too barbaric though—red roses and 
yellow ribbons ? ” 

Janet Treherne rattled on gaily, and 
going up to a glass with her bunch. of red 
roses, had certainly no air of rebelling 
against the supposed “barbarism.” She 
was a fair girl—fair as her aunt had been 
—she wore an Indian muslin gown, all soft 
gathers and folds, and round her waist 
was tied a broad, soft sash of straw-coloured 
Indian silk ; this was the yellow she had 
jestingly called ‘ barbaric.” 

“No; it suits just exactly.” -She went 
on laying the mass of deep-hued blooms on 
her left shoulder ; ‘ I’m gradually acknow- 
ledging the fact, aunt dear, that I want 
colour. Yes—I want colour. I’m more 
satisfied with myself now. Shall I take 
to. appearing in garments of purple and 
crimson, and—— Ah! I might get up 
as a wood-nymph in russet-brown —an 
autumn wood-nymph, I mean!” 

“T’ll tell you when the autumn comes. 
Now I like the spring wood-nymph—it’s 
a pity to my mind that all the daffodils are 
over.” 

The door-bell was heard ringing. 

“ Morris at last! And I am really to 
have the shawl—tie shawl? Take care of 
my roses !” 

Miss Treherne was robing the girl with 
the utmost care. 

The door was opened, but no servant said : 

“ Morris with the fly, miss.” 

No; it was a very different appearance of 
things which greeted the eyes of Miss 
Treherne and Janet. The servant was visible 
certainly ; but she held in. her. hand a 
basket filled with roses—all pale roses, tea 
and blush roses of fairest, faintest hues. 

‘*‘ For Miss Janet,” the maid said. 

“For me! How lovely! And who sent 
them? It is Aurora, I know!. She asked 
me what I was going to wear.” 

‘J don’t think’ that, dear. She was 
talking about your dress.to me—there, it 
is she who has made: you imagine you 
want colour !—she said I must be sure.you 
had red roses. We inspected-those in the 
garden, or I should have got you some 
from Spears’s.” 

“T should have been very angry if you 
had done that!” Janet cried, with her 
colour one degree heightened. ‘ Fancy 
sending to Spears, and paying Spears’s 
prices !” 

* Please, miss,” the maid was lingering, 
“the boy who brought these had ‘Spears’ 
on his box, miss! The basket was put 
very careful in the box.” 
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“All right. Do see if Morris is 
coming.” Then she turned to her aunt : 
“Who are they from, aunt 3” 

“How can I tell, dear? Do I know 
all your admirers?” the old lady said 
softly, with a merry twinkle in her grey 
eyes. 

‘“‘ Yes—every one of them !” 

The merry look was still in Miss 
Treherne’s eyes as she continued to look, 
without any purpose assuredly, into Janet’s 
puzzled face. 

Now the girl was as clear as the day, 
and to make the shadow of a reservation 
was, for her, a thing impossible. She had 
spoken truth, but that quiet laughing gaze 
of her aunt’s made her remember some- 
thing. She coloured rosy red. 

“T shall not wear a stranger’s flowers !” 
she cried. 

“A stranger, Jannie ? 
both know him ?” 

“This—is—a stranger——” the girl 
spoke hesitatingly. 

But only one idea was in Miss Tre- 
herne’s mind: it was another of Janet's 
boy-lovers—only a boy-lover. Why should 
boys be hurt ? 

“IT think I would wear them,” said she 
—‘‘some of them.” 

It was kindly thought for the “ boy” 
which caused the words. 

“They do look nice!” was Janet’s cry. 

So she wore the stranger’s roses. 


How so, if we 


CHAPTER II, 


JANET was standing—it was nearly time 
for her to leave—standing with a gentle- 
man, no boy-lover. 

Bernard Hill had just thanked her for 
wearing his roses. Something in his 
manner made a sudden change come over 
her. Instead of the sweet spring nymph he 
had compared her to, he saw a dignified, 
self-possessed maiden. 

One meeting with her had settled his 
fate. Janet was, would ever be, the one 
woman in the world for Bernard Hill. But 
could he marry? He was one of a large 
family, he was only twenty-three years 
of age, and only a Lieutenant in Her 
Majesty’s service. Nevertheless, he must 
speak. 

Janet’s words stopped him. 

‘I must go—I never keep aunt wait- 
in Ng 
rs You have a tyrannical aunt 3” 

* Not quite.” 
Little more was said after that, and very 





soon, being near the door, Janet signified 
her intention of slipping away. 

‘It is not one o'clock.” 

“ Tt is less than ten minutes to the hour,” 
was the light but firm answer. ‘And I 
see Maud Stacey there,” and a quaint 
humility that looked very much like pride 
showed in Janet’s manner. “I was a little 
angry with you just now, so I beg your 
forgiveness and if you grant it you must 
pack me off in charge of Morris.” 

“ Morris 1” 

“My coachman—guardian—nurse,” she 
laughed. Then she turned off towards her 
friend Maud. 

That young lady was dismissing her 
companion, a man, say, sixty years of 
age. A juvenile man, nevertheless ; also— 
here is an involuntary judgment of Janet’s 
—a man whose handsome physique was 
spoiled by an ignoble expression. 

“You may take her to the carriage, of 
course, Mr. Hill,” Maud cried, “but I 
shall go with her to find her wraps. You 
can wait together—do not think I shall 
release you yet, Mr. y 

Janet missed the name, but neither she 
nor anyone within a tolerably wide radius 
could miss the rejoinder, pitcixed in a high, 
clear voice. 

“Miss Stacey,” answered the young-old 
gentleman with that strikingly clear enun- 
ciation, “you misapply that word ‘release.’ 
Am I not in thrall until you return ?” 

“ Janet,” and Maud Stacey’s hand was 
slipped under her friend’s arm, “did you 
ever hear such idiotic nonsense? That 
fossil is one mass of vanity ; he will not 
see when I am laughing at him.” 

** Who is he?” 

“Oh, some offshoot of the Hills—uncle, 
or cousin, or grandfather for aught I know, 
of your friend Bernard Hill.” 





“ Who is she?” the old gentleman was 
asking of the young one, and he stuck a 
gold eyeglass in his eye. 

Bernard Hill knew well enough who was 
meant ; but there is a point in a young 
man’s experience when he resents some 
particular “ she” being spoken of in such a 
cynical way as that in which the question 
had come to him. 

‘Who is who?” And he took up a 
rather lazy, careless manner. 

“That ineffable air of insouciance is 
overdone, my dear nephew,” was the some- 
what sarcastic return. ‘There is but one 
‘she’ here to-night, as you seem to be 
aware; and the little Stacey girl is an 
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inimitable foil for her. Have I seen her 
before, or is it that her beauty makes a 
charm for the Academy ?” 

“‘T suppose you mean Miss Treherne,” 
Bernard answered haughtily. ‘No; no 
Academy boasts any picture of her !” 

“Ah, the idea is desecration! Never 
mind, Bernard—never mind. I have been 
young myself. One must have a divinity 
to worship. Keep the adoration within 
bounds, though.” 

“I do not understand.” 
words were intensely haughty. 

The elder man was, however, impatient 
of this. He waved his hand. 

“Treherne? One of the Baynham Tre- 
hernes? Scarcely.” 

The young man cared not to answer. 
He saw Janet, and that was all he asked 
for the moment. 

He led her past guests and servants, and 
then he began to speak. 

“It was good of you to wear my roses,” 

“The goodness is not mine !” 

‘s Whose, then ?” 


Again the 


“ Aunt’s. I was dressed when they 
came. Aunt put them by the side of the 
red ones.” 

“ Ah!” 


Bernard was damped. 

“ She’s the tyrannical aunt, mind. But 
she would not have liked any of the boys 
to be disappointed ; she cannot bear any- 
one to be hurt.” 

“ The boys?” 

My friends, I mean. 
friends.” 

Janet was very cool. 

“Tf I were but one of them !” 

“Well, I suppose you easily might be. 
Aunt likes to see all my friends,” 

Then the carriage-door had to be shut. 


Aunt’s and my 


CHAPTER III, 


BEFORE a week had run out Mr. Hill 
had twice called on Miss Treherne. On 
his first visit she had sighed at sight of 
him. He was no boy. She was thinking 
that Janet’s sweet playtime of girlhood was 
well-nigh over. 

The two had talked generalities—family 
generalities, and young Hill told all he had 
to tell. Miss Treherne, when he had gone, 
found he had left her with an idea that his 
father was much—everything, in fact— 
while of his mother she only remembered 
that she was an invalid. 

It came to pass that Bernard Hill became 
much more in the house than any of “ the 





boys” had ever been. He showed himself 
a true, noble-souled man. 

He was on leave, and yet a war was 
afoot. As he got no orders for active 
service he would volunteer. He was 
saying so much to Miss Treherne. Apropos 
of some junior he had ended hotly: 

“He'll get his step, as sure as fate.” 

“But if he had been the one to be shot ?” 
the old lady shuddered. 

‘That would have been a stroke of luck 
for the next sub.” 

“ You men are foolhardy.” 

‘‘ Miss Treherne, ‘ Faint heart ne’er won 
fair lady,’ and—and I want my ‘faire 
ladye.’ No more kicking of my heels in 
idleness. I know I have your permission. 
I am going to sit here for half an hour and 
worry you, and then I shall walk away 
and meet Janet. There, I’ve done it.” 

Old Miss Treherne’s eyes had a misty 
light in them, and her smiling lips trembled 
a bit, nevertheless they smiled. How 
odd it was to see the colour rise in the 
young fellow’s face as he made the slip 
and called Janet, “ Janet.” 

“She is my Janet, Miss Treherne,” he 
cried ; “she must be my Janet, and wait- 
ing will not give her to me. I must fight 
for her. I am going to speak to her this 
afternoon.” 

“Dear, dear!” and the old lady struck 
her dimpled hands together. ‘ Might it 
not be better to wait until you come back ?” 

“T cannot fight unless I fight for her.” 

Miss Treherne’s heart glowed with pride 
in him. One more attempt, however. 

“But unless she has the right love, 
would it not be better?” she ventured, 
knowing the shallowness of her words. 

‘*You do not think that, Miss Treherne? 
You do not think that ¢” 

“No, no; I do not,” and she took one 
of his hands in hers. ‘She tries to hide 
it, but Jannie has the true love in her. 
Yes, you are right; it will be better for her 
to know;” then she let his hand drop from 
her grasp, and leaned back in her chair. 
“ Now let us talk of something else,” she 
said. 

They tried this, but, naturally, they 
failed. Bernard soon got upon the subject 
of his next action—his volunteering. He 
might—he only hoped he should—get 
orders at once ; he was ready. 

“You must go home,” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Yes, for an hour or two. My father 
will understand. How canI be out there 
where there is only one post a day when I 
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might get orders at night to be at Ports- 
mouth the next morning ? And my mother, 
I do not think she ever said a regular 
good-bye when Bob went off to Queens- 
land.” 

What could Miss Treherne say? A 
strange mother this ! 

‘Your mother is an invalid?” she asked. 

‘* Yes, rather so. But, Miss Treherne, 
we are odd folks—-oddly constituted, I 
think. Five of us are like my father, and, 
I fancy, more like the rest of the world ; 
mother and George are quite different. 
They say we have an exuberance of 
brotherly kindness, so they are obliged to 
take the affections coolly. Mother and an 
uncle of mine are alike, too. Ihave a sort 
of an idea that in their own generation they 
were just as dissimilar amongst their other 
brothers and sisters as George is to us.” 

“That is the uncle Jannie saw once at 
the Staceys’? She took a dislike to hin— 
softly be that spoken.” 

“Yes, I know she did; and yet Uncle 
Bernard is a man generally popular.” 

Miss Treherne’s softly-folded hands 
moved quickly, unclasped, then clasped 
together again so firmly, that the tips of 
the rounded knuckles became quite white. 

Why should this change come to her? 
Had she some physical pain, or could the 
young man’s words have touched a pain- 
ful memory ? 

Yes, we have hinted at a love-story in the 
dim past. The hero of that had been no 
Bernard, but entanglements had grown 
from the presence of a man who was called 
Bernard. 

We hope such a repetition of that name 
will not make our readers turn away. Can 
we help it if two generations shall each 
have held a man of the same name? One 
stroke of enlightenment—mind you, Miss 
Treherne did not know this—these Ber- 
nards were uncle and nephew: one Bernard 
Hill, and the old one, Bernard Wilson. 

We can only again notice Miss Treherne’s 
agitation. Some few seconds passed before 
she could speak naturally and lightly ; her 
young companion’s thoughts were happily 
engrossed by his own affairs. 

“You have an uncle Bernard?” was her 
seemingly pointless remark. 

“Yes, my mother’s brother, Bernard 
Wilson.” Here young Hill, having risen 
and taken up his hat, was half through the 
doorway. ‘I shall not say good-bye,” he 
said. ‘‘I—we shall be back soon.” He 
ran off. 

He had not seen that Miss Treherne’s 





head was bowed. So it remained bowed 
long after he had gone. Her hands were 
clasped in agony ; something had vivified 
an agony that forty years ago had well- 
nigh killed her. And the wearing of those 
forty years had nover worn out some 
power in Mary Treherne’s heart. 

A thrush’s song broke the stillness— 
a thrush had been singing forty years 
ago, when a scene of 4 little lovers’ 
quarrel had been magnified by some third 
person—some wily, soft-worded person. 

Mary Treherne had cut herself. away 
from many things, but she could never 
forget the burst of the thrush’s song, 
Was her Janet’s Bernard Hill the nephew 
of the man who had _ spoilt her young 
life? 

Even so. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JANET'S love-story travelled happily on 
its course. Uncle George, the owner of 
Baynham, would have Bernard go down 
there, but at last Bernard got his wish—he 
was ordered off to Egypt. 

Many welcoming letters came to Janet 
from the Hills, one from Bernard Wilson. 

That letter hurt Miss Treherne. Janet 
herself called it a “false letter.” She 
knew nothing of the old story; it was 
simply her own innate truth in revolt 
against the evil spirit of the man. 

At the end Bernard’s departure was 
hurried. And after that, can you not well 
imagine how Janet read the papers, and 
how the war news became the one sort of 
news for her ? 

After a time the two went to May in 
Suffolk, and from there they travelled 
north to Scotland, and for their first visit 
to the cousin Aurora and her husband at 
Fairloch Castle. 

The place was full of gay people for the 
shooting. 

Superstition has her home in the north. 
And was it a good or a bad omen for 
Janet, that she had no sooner looked round 
her bedroom after her arrival, than Aurora 
brought her in a letter which had been 
forwarded to her ? 

The letter was only a scrap, written on 
a torn bit of paper : 

‘We are in for a battle, the biggest 
thing yet-——” 

Janet’s face flushed. She had missed 
newspapers for a day or two at one time; 
she did not know that it had been through 
the purposeful planning of her friends 
that she did not know the details of a 
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battle which now Bernard’s letter told her 
must be fought. 

‘He must have been wrong,” was her 
cry. 

“How? What?” 

“ He says they expect a battle.” 

Aurora looked at Miss Treherne, and 
Miss Treherne looked at Aurora. Both 
faces had one expression of anxiety upon 
them... 

“You knew this, and you have kept me 
in ignorance?” Janet cried. “And the 
telegrams must have been here ages ago!” 

‘You knew, dear, there had been a 
victory ?” her aunt began. 

“TI knew there had been a successful 
skirmish—I heard that. But I heard of 
no great battle. There has been one?” 

She was only dealing with two tender- 
hearted women ; their faces spoke though 
their tongues kept silence. 

“ There has—and Bernard ?” 

“It was a great victory.” 

‘And I not to be told of it! Then 
Bernard is——-” She could not say the 
word. 

‘She should know,” Aurora declared. 
“T should have told her at once. He is 
wounded, Janet dear——” 

“ And I not to know!” 

“Slightly. That is what the papers 
say.” Aurora was still the speaker. “ There 
will be news again to-morrow, surely—only 
‘slightly,’ dear. Do not think worse than 
that ;” she slipped her hand within Janet’s 
arm. 

And Janet just let her do with her as 
she liked. She took her caress, making 
no rebellion. Then some unspoken de- 
cision braced her, and she kissed Aurora, 
gave her a little push away from her, and 
began quietly to take off her travelling 
things, Miss Treherne, poor soul! looking 
on in loving helplessness. 

“You will show me the paper—yes, 
aunt, I know you have it stowed away 
somewhere out of my way—give it me, 
there’s a dear !” 

The old lady disappeared. She cer- 
tainly had kept the paper ; but, to tell the 
truth, she was full of fear, and she could 
not look as brave as Janet did. Ah me! 
she had been brave enough in her youth— 
now she could not keep her eyes dry, or 
her voice firm, as she did once. 

“There will be more news to-morrow, 
Aurora? You say that?” 

‘There must be—surely. Do we not 
look every day, Janet—for your sake ?” 

Now, Aurora, Lady Welford, was a per- 





sonage who was mostly dignified ; here, with 
her sad-faced Janet, she was only sweet 
and tender. It was a new thing for Janet 
to be sad-faced. 

Then the morrow’s papers brought good 
news. 

All the wounded are doing well. No 
more casualties,” said the telegram. 

Surely, if the first news bore the shadow 
of a bad omen, here was the sunshine lifting 
the shadow. 

Janet Treherne’s bright spirit bore her 
bravely on. It was not in her to meet 
troubles half-way. The house was a 
charming one; there were nice folks 
staying in it; more than one Janet knew 
of old, and Lord Welford had done his 
utmost to ease her one trouble. He had 
written to a War Office friend, so that if 
any chance of additional news could be 
forthcoming Janet should have it. There 
was no more news, and the girl rested her 
soul on that last telegram—‘ All the 
wounded doing well.” 

Some visitors left, and some more came 
down. 

Two points now have to be seized here 
because they touched Janet. The first is 
this: a young Scotch laird had most un- 
mistakably lost his heart to her; he was 
told she was “ engaged,” but he would not 
see his folly. So much for point number 
one. The second was this: amongst the 
new comers was Bernard Wilson. ' He was 
a bachelor friend of Lord Welford’s, and 
it was not the first visit he had paid to 
Fairloch Castle. 

We must pass over any details of the 
meeting between him and Miss Treherne. 
When a woman, such as Miss Treherne 
was, knows that a meeting of this sort is 
impending, she can prepare herself. She 
can be always ready, so to speak, in the 
continual daily after-encounters. Nay; 
what woman of any right pride wears her 
heart upon her sleeve, or, amongst such a 
gay party as Fairloch Castle held, would 
exhibit by her manner any desire to shun 
any one of her fellow-guests ? 

And what had happened was all forty 
years ago, and forty years is a long 
while. But, to explain what comes after, 
we must allow ourselves one word con- 
cerning the effect of this meeting upon 
the two. Miss Treherne had lived 
happily through the forty years. She did 
not forget, never would forget—nay, her 
nieces little thought how the bright old 
lady was capable of going to her grave 
worshipping the ideal romance of heryouth; 
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still, with all this being true, the very 
custom of her life helped her to bear this 
untoward meeting calmly. More than that, 
it never at all upset her quiet thoughts or 
| the restfulness of her memories. 

Bernard Wilson was a different character. 
He was not a noble character—so ignoble, 
in fact, that we do not care to analyse him. 
He knew that in the past he had done 
wrong to Miss Treherne, perhaps from a 
mean jealousy, perhaps from some other 
reason as pitiful; and now, meeting her 
again, he took a violent and bitter hatred 
against her. A cowardly soul would hate 
the creature it had injured. However, he 
was a man of the world, and he spoke 
lightly to her ; he eventouched,with an ease 
which was all his own, the old acquaintance- 
ship; after that he was the most airy, 
most gay, most pleasantly genial of all the 
masculine guests. 

And the days ran on. 

They called the place a shooting-box, 
but a shooting-box in the Inverness country 
may be a good-sized mansion. Heather- 
covered hills rose about it; the Spey 
sparkled through the grounds, and then, 
in one of its many windings, was found 
miles away, a full stream, with a glen 
rising wild and gorgeous in the autumn 
bravery above it. 

There was to be an excursion to this 
glen—an excursion for the young people. 
Naturally, the elder ones would not go 
where climbing must make half the fun. 


The young folks started, two of the 
elders found themselves together. Bernard 
Wilson had made a “chance” of being 
with Miss Treherne. 

“Do you know,” he said carelessly, 
“how cholera is raging? You must know 
it ; I cannot force the knowledge on your 
niece.” 

Miss Treherne trembled. 

“It is not at X——,” naming the place 
where Bernard was. 

Mr, Wilson stroked his white moustache. 

‘Tt has reached there,” he said. 

“ Do you mean—Bernard ? ” 

“T mean nothing definite. I have no 
letters ; there are only the papers.” 

By-and-by the postman came. 


CHAPTER V. 


GLEN MALLOCH was reached. Autumn 
mists had been rife, but they had, for the 
morning, cleared off, and sunshine, with a 
brisk wind, made all things charming, 





A heather-covered moor to the south 
glowed ruddy; the trees wore a million 
brilliancies of colour; the rowan-trees 
were sporting, some of them, a scarlet 
patch of young berries. What could be 
asked for more lovely than Nature had 
given ? 

One’s spirits answered blithely to the 
gay day. Janet was as gay as the rest. 
Why not, when news was good ? 

She, Nell Gavill, and the laird were 
together. Poor Nell Gavill! Janet's 
charms were robbing her of her admirer. 
But Nell was a brave girl; she hid her 
little smart. 

They—the girls—were bent upon going 
out of the usual course. They would cross 
the head of the fall and come down on the 
far side. What did they think of torn 
skirts in their wild gaiety, or of possible 
slippings into pools? Angus Brown— 
Brown, of Kilbochrie, to give him his title 
—tried to stop them, but it was of no use. 
He had to obey, and, in his obedience, to 
lead them. 

They were safe across the high upper 
ground. Clambering down the rough, very 
rough farther side, Janet was always first. 
She was a very spirit of gaiety that morn- 
ing. Her light foot danced from crag to 
crag, her trim, slim figure never was seen 
to hesitate, as she skimmed through the 
tangle of greenery. She never yet had 
made a false step. 

But the laird was above her, and he saw 
what she did not see—a crag right ahead 
of her that was resting on nothing, so to 
speak. 

There the girl went, skimming lightly 
and freely through the underwood. Her 
foot would be on that tottering crag the 
next moment ! 

Nell gave a shrill scream—she saw it all 
—she saw Janet spring from the under- 
wood ; she saw the laird fly after her— 
what next ? 

Another cry broke from her, this time 
it was a smothered cry, and for a second 
or two she stood up there, like a figure 
suddenly turned to stone. There was no 
wild fun then in her eyes. No; her face 
took a change, a change almost like that 
from life to death, And why? Because 
she found in that moment that she had 
been, as one might say, playing with 
edged tools, in what she had fancied was 
playing at love; she saw Angus Brown’s 
face, she saw upon it some new sort of 
frenzy ! 

Love for Janet _—was it that ? 
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Yes ; girls do not reason at such times ; 
yes, it was that! Then involuntarily she 
had uttered that smothered cry. 

Janet’s foot had touched the tottering 
stone, barely touched it, and with a light 
spring she had landed beyond it on a bank 
of moss. The stone had crashed, and leapt, 
and splashed down into the chasm of rush- 
ing water. The laird stood white, silent, 
helpless for the one second. 

Then Janet, too, read the story of his 
face—read it with dismay. 

Oh, this foolish game of playing at love ! 
Had she not her real love, and what had she 
done that she could have let this man think 
of her in that way ? 

This again was all over in the second. 
After that she was the first to seize the 
need of the time; she grasped the whole 
business—she called out for Nell to hurry, 
and she took up her own manner of wild 
gaiety. Perhaps, the gaiety might be just 
a little forced, had anyone been by who 
could think of criticising either it or Janet. 

Her companions were in no humour for 
criticism, 

“Nell, did you see?” Janet cried as the 
other came down. 

“T did.” 

Nell’s face was grave, but Janet only 
supposed it was from the terror she had 
given her. 

Nell could not say more than just that 
sober, ‘*I did.” 

“ And that stone might have been me— 
or I might have been it! Ugh! how 
the thing went bumping and scratching 
down !” 

“T could not have saved you,” gasped 
the laird. 

*Youl—no!” She tried to look at him 
and to make herself believe that—that he 
was still Nell’s and her play-lover, but it 
would not do. ‘Let us get back to the 
others. Have they seen us—seen my 
exploit, do you think ?” 

Her voice strengthened as she ended. 

“No; they have evidently all gone 
down. 

‘‘ T wish I had never come, Nell.” 

Janet drew back, letting Brown stride 
across bracken, and grass, and crags in 
front of them. 

“Tt has been an experience !” 

And Nell then began to walk on, and 
she pulled a bunch of rowan-berries from 
over her head. 

Of course the story made quite an ex- 
citement, and more than enough was made 
out of it. Nevertheless, one point of it 





was never made public. Perhaps many 
stories suffer in this way. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE letters had come in. 

Immediately after reading his, Bernard 
Wilson had again gone to Miss Treherne, 
and had toid her that his fears were con- 
firmed. His nephew was down with 
cholera, and could not live. He had 
heard from his commanding-officer. 

“ Break the news to Janet,” he ended. 
“T cannot see her—in fact, I must be off 
to London immediately. Bernard is more 
to me than you imagine—can I rest here, 
so far off ? I will telegraph if I find better 
news. Now I must see Welford and 
make my adieux.” 

We must leave Miss Treherne. We can 
only say that she went to Aurora. The 
two women together might help each 
other, but how to help Janet ? 


Mr. Wilson went on his way, and his 
traps were sent off to the railway-station. 
By a freak which seemed caused by a 
chance word of Sir William Gavill’s, Mr, 
Wilson would walk that short distance. 

“Tt is but a stone’s-throw!” he cried 
in his jaunty way. ‘ Enough of carriages 
in the next twenty-four hours, my good 
friend! Let me get a tramp while I can!” 
And with this he had passed his hand 
through Sir William’s arm. 

Now this Sir William Gavill was a very 
different kind of man to Bernard Wilson, 
and out of all the diverging points of 
character there stood but one which 
could make a link between the two men. 
Here it is. 

They were well out of the Fairloch 
grounds when this exclamation burst from 
Wilson : 

“Young fool !” 

“You are complimentary to Miss 
Janet!” was the answer. Sir William 
could be brusque, 

“ Bah !” 

“Nell is well enough for me ”—this 
was the gentleman’s style when he was 
alone with his fellow-man. By-and-by, 
in the drawing-room, he would hide it. 
Perhaps one excuse for Sir William was 
that he had been widowed ever since his 
one child was born. His married life had 
not been wholly satisfactory ; his child had 
been brought up by his sisters away from 
him; he had very little womanly influence 
about him. He was an Indian civilian, 
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wealthy and retired—‘“but she’s not a 
patch on the little Treherne girl.” 

“You do not know what you are 
talking of! One is dark and one is fair, 
and if the Treherne owns a few more 
inches, what of. that? Do we measure 
beauty by the yard?” 

This very refined Bernard Wilson could 
drop his refinement. 

“Well, I’m not going to quarrel over 
the business—that’s a fact, Wilson. If the 
captain had liked my maid—well and good. 
She has only seen him once, so she cannot 
grieve ; if the old maids have brought her 
up strictly, they have at least kept any such 
plotting as this of ours out of her imagi- 
nation. Aye, and she'll get no inkling of 
it from me, man.” 

Mr. Wilson moved a plaid from one 
shoulder to the other—he made no remark. 

“ Drop it, old fellow,” came after a silent 
walk of some half-dozen steps or so. 

“Ha! Drop what?” Mr. Wilson’s face 
bore literally no expression. 

“This matchmaking of yours.” 

“Ts it my custom ever to drop what I 
take in hand? You have known mea few 
years, Gavill.” 

“TI have; and we are going downhill 
pretty fast now, I’m thinking. Was my 
bag yesterday anything like any one of the 
bags I made last year 3” 

“Phew! Whose is? Half the birds 
are killed by the rains.. But young Bernard 
may be home yet in time to secure Nell if 
the laird only takes advantage of my 
move.” 

“Bernard home! Your move! Is he 
so bad as to be ordered home ?” 

“My good fellow, have I not been hur- 
ried off like this in the fear that I may be 
nephewless—heirless ? ” 

Wilson’s handsome old face was a mask 
of innocence and veracity—sinner that he 
was ! 

“TI don’t understand you,” Sir William 


grunted. “Do you owe Miss Treherne a 
grudge?” 

Wilson shrugged his shoulders. 

“No!” Gavill stood still. ‘Does she 
know ¢” 


“She knows nothing, and I do not mean 
that she shall. Ito reward her? Bah! 
let that nonsense pass; we will stick to 
my present project, if you please. Young 
Bernard shall have my cash—you know 
quite as much about my banker’s book as I 
do—if he marries Miss Helen Gavill.” Some 
unusual excitement flushed Mr. Wilson’s 
face, and he then pulled up on the road- 





way. ‘ Nothing like time present, though. 
I’m good for another twenty years, I hope, 
Still, let’s make a will. Here is paper, and 
here is a pencil. Now, ‘I, Bernard 
Wilson, leave all my property to my 
nephew, Bernard Hill. Bah! the paper 
will not hold out for the condition.” 

“ Take it for granted ; it is only a rough 
draft,” said the other, humouring him. 

Men who knew Bernard Wilson, knew 
they never changed his will and plea- 
sure, 

“No; that’s true. Nevertheless, we'll 
sign and witness the document.” Here he 
made his well-known clear signature. 
“ Now your fist below.” 

“Come, this is tragic! out on a lonely 
road, no man visible——” 

* Don’t talk.” 

Evidently Mr. Wilson could do business, 
though he could at times be so airily light, 

Gavill signed. 

Then the small piece of paper, which 
was in truth just a piece of Indian paper, 
and one of poor Bernard’s envelopes turned 
inside out, was folded neatly together. 
Next Mr. Wilson took out his watch, fitted 
the paper neatly within the case of it, then, 
a little click, and marched onward again 
for the train. 


CHAPTER VII 


You must imagine Janet’s restlessness. 
If only she could have gone away from 
Fairloch! She longed as she had never 
longed before for the old Kensington 
home ; there were the well-known streets, 
the hourly posts, the short drive if need were 
to. the Horse Guards—verily, the Horse 
Guards seemed to her the one haven where 
her soul could find rest ! 

But they kept her at Fairloch. One 
reason, and one reason only, would she see 
out of the many they put before her. Mr. 
Wilson would telegraph directly he got to 
town. 

Her senses would not take in the exact 
form of his promise—“ he would telegraph 
if the news were good news.” 

No telegram came. 

And at last Janet was made to see— 
whose mouth spoke the words we cannot 
say. When she did hear that it was believed 
that her lover was dead, she wrote herself 
to Mr. Wilson. You see she was a girl of 
decision and of independence, and her 
letter was posted before anyone knew that 
she intended writing it. 

In due time she got her answer. It came 
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with a black-edged border and—really, Mr. 
Wilson had not studied the art of letter- 
writing—it neither said “yes” nor “no” to 
her questions. In a vague exuberance of 
sorrowful expressions it led her to believe 
that her lover was dead. 

A week went by from the day on which 
Mr. Wilson had left. 

Sir William Gavill had gone farther 
north to another friend’s moor; Nell was 
left behind, and Nell was Janet’s friend. 

As for the laird, he was a gentleman, 
and a gentleman knows when to be silent— 
knows, too, when defeat is irretrievable, 
and Angus Brown lifted his head and bore 
his defeat bravely. The heart of a Scots- 
man is loyal and true, but it can wisely 
collect its forces, and calmly prepare for 
other battles than the past ones. Angus 
was too good a man not to have the stuff 
in him to win a victory in the end ; such a 
skirmish as this would make him a wiser 
man. 

In the midst of it all a strange thin 
happened. A letter came for Janet, date 
‘¢ Alexandria.” It was from Bernard, and 
it said ‘that his wound was troublesome, 
and they had ordered him home with the 
next invalided party. 


What was the date? He had never put 


one. What had been the date of Mr. 
Wilson’s news? Had this letter been 
delayed ? 


No answer could be given by anyone. 

Another day had to go by. 

And when that other day came it brought 
no letter of satisfaction for Janet. Crowds 
of letters came for everybody else, it seemed, 
but none for her. How everyone read their 
letters, and how the very secondary packets 
of newspapers were disregarded ! 

‘Open some of them, aunt dear,” was 
Aurora’s cry. ‘ Let us hear what quarter 
of the world they come from. I should 
like a French one.” 

“ Here it is, then ;” and Janet undid a 
string. 

“Two from Australia,” began old Miss 
Treherne. 

She had not her spectacles on, and she 
looked at no address. The packets lay 
between her plate and Lord Welford’s. 

“Those are Wilson’s,” said that gentle- 
man, tearing open the envelope of his third 
letter. 

“A wonderful fellow, that brother of 
his,” said a certain Mr. Molyneux. 

Miss Treherne had dropped the packets. 
Rather strangely, too, she leaned back in 
her chair, and only the moment before she 








had been so gay and merry over the open- 
ing of the newspapers. 

“Ts he the David Wilson ?” said a lady. 

“ Yes; the authority on——” 

Lord Welford was talking and reading 
his letter at the same time. 

‘The authority for everything of Austra- 
lian politics, my friend.” Mr. Molyneux 
was offhand. “I am sure those papers 
must’ be public property. I should like to 
know if he comes on the —— question. 
He is the only man fit to send over.” 

How all this struck into Miss Treherne’s 
brain ! Did she know where she was? Did 
she remember that forty years ago she and 
this same David Wilson had been lovers ? 
Did she at all think of him, or of herself, as 
they both were now, when the forty years 
had whitened the heads of each one ? 

She only knew one thing—that she and 
he had been lovers forty years ago. 

She went away from the breakfast- 
table, 

At last a London newspaper came to be 
opened. How events were thickening, and 
hurrying, and crowding ! What that news- 
paper told had best be given in the paper’s 
own words : 

“ FATAL ACCIDENT.—During the heavy 
rain which deluged the metropolis between 
the hours of three and four yesterday after- 
noon, a melancholy occurrence happened. 
One of the few pedestrians who were ven- 
turing along was a gentleman who had 
walked up from the Horse Guards to 
Charing Cross. While in the act of cross- 
ing that thoroughfare he fell. It must be 
supposed that the sea of mud and water, 
through which he had to wade, covered 
something which made his footing in- 
secure, for his bearing up to the moment 
of his fall had been singularly alert for a 
man of his years. In his fall his head 
struck a passing waggon, and death must 
have been instantaneous. He was at once 
conveyed to Charing Cross Hospital, where, 
we believe, friends soon identified him. 
He was a Mr. Bernard Wilson.” 

No need for us to reproduce the excite- 
ment which at once burst around the table. 

Was this report true ? 

Yes. Lord Welford would not wait for 
the slowness of letter-writing, but tele- 
graphed at once to town. Was it likely 
that he could be content with only general 
news of this sort, when it concerned a man 
who but a few hours ago, as one might 
say, had been his guest? 

It was all quite true. 

And this place will do, as well as any 
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other, to give the one final touch to Bernard 
Wilson’s life. Are we harsh in saying that 
the good he had not sought for others in 
life came to them by his death? His will 
was just that scrap of paper which he 
wrote, as we have described, with Sir 
William Gavill on the very day he left 
Fairloch Castle, 

And all his wealth—it was of no mean 
om to his nephew, Bernard 

But Bernard was dead, or—dying ? 

He was nothing of the sort—he was on 
his way home, invalided. 

Janet’s letter had been the true one, and 
the colouring which the unhappy plotter, 
his uncle, had put upon affairs, had been 
just a colouring akin to the facts of the 
war, but facts outside of which Captain 
Hill now stood. 

But let the plotting pass. There would 
be no more of it. 

Henceforth let our story think only of 
the sunshine it holds. Like autumn days 
that are bright, the glow about our ending 
would like to show itself in its most 
radiant loveliness and splendour. 


Miss Treherne and Janet travelled home 
as quickly as might be to the dear old 
Kensington house. 

When Bernard came to it there had 
come the grand flooding of what looks like 
a second summer. The air was warm, the 
sun poured in through the open window, 
roses were still hanging their pink heads 
from the trellis at the side. Janet was 
waiting for him. 

Did they talk of the gift of roses that 
once had come to her ? 

Beruard was just enough of an invalid 
by that time to be comfortably looked after 
by Miss Treherne—the old lady was very 
glad at heart. 


Before the winter set in there was a 
wedding, and Janet went away. 

How lonely for old Miss Treherne ! 

Dear, dear! Was that sweet and genial 
lady ever lonely 1 Could she dream of being 
lonely now, though her children had all 
left her, and she lived with only her maids 
in the old house ? 

Such a word as “loneliness” never was 
dreamt of by her. Indeed, no! Her heart 
was full of the gladness of her youth— 
what were forty years when they were 
bridged by such a hand-grasp as the days 
were bringing to her ! 

David Wilson was coming home. 





LENT LILIES. 
By Susan K. PHILtips, 


AYE, it is over high for me to climb, 
Three ren steps up to the Church-garth 
ead ; 
I say each year I hear the Easter chime, 
‘* Next time the mools will lie above my head.” 
An’ yet, for all I’ve seen my eightieth year, 
This bonnie morning finds me tottering here. 


Fer I is loth that any other hand, 

But mine should tend the lily-bed, you see ; 
For we were mates together on the land, 

An’ mates on ship-board allis, him an’ me ; 
I likes to think he doesn’t lie so deep, 
But he can listen—just to hear me creep 


Up to his headstone where the lilies blow, 
An’ stand beside him while the church-bells 


ring. 

Who was he? Why, it happened long ago, 
An’ folks forget so; it’s a curious thing, 

What I did yesterday seems far an’ dim, 

But I can mind all that, that chanced to him. 


He sailed—let’s see, it’s sixty year agon— 
In the barque Lecta, bound for Elsinore, 
An’ I was vext that he took ship alone, 
While I was down wi’ fever, here ashore ; 
But he says, ‘‘ Mate, I’se need to keep my word,” 
An’ we shook hands, an’ so he went aboard. 


The master was a strange an’ reckless man, 
He’d sit an’ gloom for hours by the helm ; 
An’ when the hands were merry o’er the can, 
He’d glower as he’d fain ha’ silenced them ; 
An’ when he’d keep the watch, in all the barque, 
None cared to stand aside him in the dark. 


It was a Friday when the Lecta lay, 
Safe back in Whitby Roads, an’ sailors know 
They must not make a port on such a day, 
Not though the winds moan and the glass runs 


Ow; 
Better ride out the wildest gale, they say, 
Than on Black Friday try to make the Bay. 


But little recked old Sam of freet or bode, 
He bade up anchor an’ to fetch the port. 
The men stood by the cable where she rode, 
An’ moved with sullen foot, an’ answered short 
One man stood out to cross the master’s will, 
One man alone, an’ he my mate, our Bill. 


How do I know it all? Well, wait a bit, 
I can’t do to be harassed in a yarn ; 
It’s too much hurry ends in little wit, 
’Mid youngsters who can’t tell thee stem frev 
starn. 
Didn’t old Sam come drifting safe ashore, 
An’ tell us all the log from Elsinore ? 


He said our Bill stood up amid the crew, 
An’ darred him to bring ruin on the lot. 
Rough as he was, he gave the lad his due, 
An’ to his death he never quite forgot, 
How he had thrust him back with heavy hand, 
An’ seized the helm, an’ put her straight for land. 


O’ course she struck, out by the Black Nab yonder, 
An’ parted amidships, an’ one wild cry 

Rang through the breakers’ deep unceasing thunder, 
An’ told its story to the darkening sky ; 

Old Sam made Saltwick, floating on a spar, 

But all the rest lie drownded by the Scar. 


All but my mate—give us a light—the tale 
Sounds queer, they say; but them as knows the 
coast, 
Knows, too, of things to make their cheeks grow 


pale, 
Who of theer land-larnt wisdom loudest boast ; 
I say, who knows it, sin’ that fatal night 
Never a barque won past the Nab aright. 
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Something in loundest weather went across, 
A squall, a current, or a sudden wave ; 
Till what with strange ill-luck, or wreck, or loss, 
A nameless fear that nigh turned back the brave, 
An’ made the coward useless—haunted like— 
The Nab that saw the Lecta drift an’ strike. 


An’ soon a story grew, how when the bells 
Rang out on Sabbath morns, a flitting shape 
Glided where the white surf for ever swells, 
n’ the great Nab shows like a rocky cape; 
An’ pointed downwards with a shadowy hand, 
Where clinging weeds an’ boulders strew the sand, 


I an’ some more young chaps went out to watch ; 
The April day was rising sweet an’ fair, 
We saw the Scar the sun’s first glitter catch, 
We saw the Point, we saw the figure there ; 
An’ as I looked I felt my heart stand still, 
For in that awful thing I knew our Bill. 


I loved the lad. I’d had to do a deal 
To keep hands off old Sam, an’ when I saw 
The poor hand motion dumb, I seemed to feel 
All that he wanted ; that he meant to draw 
Me on to do his work, an’ like a shock 
It came to me—he lay beneath the rock. 


So next ebb-tide I found a chap as darred 
Heave with me at the boulders, one by one; 
An’ there we found him, lying torn an’ scarred 
By wash of waves, an’ crash of shell an’ stone. 
But the old smile still showed as thof’ it met, 
The mate who strove to do his bidding yet. 


We laid him in the Church-garth on the Head 
With April sunshine dazzling on his grave, 

An’ a strange sort o’ sigh, some old folk said, 
Went wailing out between the wind an’ wave ; 

It might ha’ been—I cannot justly say— 

The devil moaned the curse wer’ put away, 


Sin’ he who did his best to right a wrong, 
Had fund at last a grave the parson blessed ; 
My yarn has been above a bit too long. 
planted them Lent-lilies by his rest ; 
For all you young ’uns grow so wise, ’twere well 
To mind the warning that they bloom to ieii. 


For all that your black screaming steam can do, 
For all your charts to track the ocean way, 

There’s not a barque but has a cause to rue, 
Who on Black Friday venters from the Bay. 

Yet sin’ our Bill lay safe in hallowed earth, 

No need to give the Nab so wide a berth. 





“AND THE PRINCE WHO CAME.” 
By B. DEMPSTER. 





CHAPTER I. 


“It's positively enough to make a man 
g0 and hang himself, Trevor! Just read 
that.” 

Young James Goldsmith of the —th 
Regiment flung the letter he had just been 
reading across the table to his friend, 
Captain Trevor. 

Captain Trevor took it and glanced 
through it, handing it back silently to his 
friend. 

“What do you make of it?” again ex- 
claimed his friend with intense irritation. 

Captain Trevor took the cigar from his 
mouth, and knocked off the ash. 


“T make of it that your good aunt is 
extremely irate at the idea of a niece-in- 
law, particularly one connected so nearly 
with Lady Bellairs,” he said calmly. 

The younger man’s face flushed in- 
dignantly. 

“ How on earth was I to know that my 
aunt knew Lady Bellairs, and hated her 
Oh, by-the-bye, Trevor, I ought to apologise 
for that remark about you. I was in such 
a rage about the letter, that I did not think 
about it when——” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter at all,” said his 
friend with cool unconcern. “ Miss Gold- 
smith’s mind was evidently disturbed.” 

“But she needn’t have insulted you. 
Besides, you are not the guardian of my 
morals,” 

‘No, certainly—what there are to take 
care of. Whether in this case——” 

“Hang it, Trevor!” exclaimed Gold- 
smith indignantly, “it is not a case of 
morals to fall in love with the loveliest 
and truest girl on the face of the earth. 
It is a——” 

“Matter of principle—same thing ; and 
perhaps, as your aunt has had all the 
bother and trouble of bringing up so un- 
satisfactory a creature as yourself, she 
might like to see you marry someone 
not connected with ‘an old hag.’ Is not 
that the expression she uses concerning 
Lady Bellairs ?” 

“Yes. A woman ought to be ashamed 
of herself for speaking of another like that.” 

‘But I’m not sure she’s not right.” 

‘Well, if she is, she has no right to 
threaten to cut me off with a shilling 
because Lady Bellairs’s granddaughter 
happens to be just the——” 

His friend raised his hand as if to stop 
a flood of admiring adjectives. 

‘*My aunt’s a great deal too fond of 
expressing her opinions when they are 
disagreeable,” went on the other, still 
intensely aggrieved. “Abusing my friend!” 

She only said I was a bigger fool than 
I looked, for not keeping you out of Lady 
Bellairs’s clutches. I assure you I didn’t 
mind it at all. It only shows that there 
was a time when she thought better of 
me.” 

“Do talk sense, for goodness sake, 
Trevor! You make me wild between 
you. What am I to do if aunt takes this 
in earnest, and really casts me adrift ?” 

Captain Trevor looked intently at his 
friend’s pale, troubled face. Then he flung 
away the end of his cigar, and moved his 





chair a little back from the table. 
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“And you really mean to marry Miss 
Bellairs ?” he said thoughtfully, still watch- 
ing his friend. 

“Of course I do, if she will have me; 
but if my aunt has written to Lady 
Bellairs, as she says she means to do, and 
has told her what she tells me, it is all up. 
For Lady Bellairs keeps Clarice under her 
thumb to such an extent——” ! 

_“Tf.a girl’s worth having, she will not 
yield to another where love is concerned.” 

“ That’s all rubbish, Trevor! You don’t 
know anything about girls and what they 
have to go:through sometimes, and I’m 
sure—Clarice ”—the faint hesitation before 
the mention ofthe girl's name gave it a 
tenderer and more significant tone. Captain 
Trevor noticed that, and reflected on it, as 
his friend went on speaking—‘ must have 
had a bad time of it, shut up with that 
horrid old hag!” 

“Don’t call names,” said his friend in 
parenthesis. ‘Yet she looks bright and 
happy enough.” 

art Yes; because she has known no other 
life. but—— I say, I am afraid it’s awfully 
mean of me ;” the young man’s face flushed 
a little, as he went on contritely. ‘But I 
can’t help feeling glad that the old woman 
heard that the regiment was a poor one, 
and that I was the only man who had the 
promise of money. . For if she had let the 
girl meet all the men, you know, at tennis 
and dances, she might have seen——” 

You mean it wouldn’t have been such 
easy running for yourself, old fellow? Yes, 
it was mean of you.” 

“T know it was. But there, if you care 
for a girl, you don’t seem to mind much 
what you do, And I think there is some- 
thing else—a little: more decent feeling, 
you know. Somehow the thought of 
the men of a regiment dangling about a 
girl brought up in such a strict, nun-like 
life as hers has been makes one mad. 
You know what they are—flirting with 
every girl.” 

“ But I don’t think they would have 
flirted with her. She would not have let 
them.” 

“You're right, Trevor. She's — but 
you'll see better what she is to-morrow. 
I’m awfully glad I got you that invitation. 
You will have an awful dinner, for the old 
lady is a positive skinflint. I have seen 
Miss Bellairs blush when the three potatoes 
are handed round—one for each. But you 
won’t mind that.” 

“Tl try not to. But I like potatoes.” 

“ Then,” began Goldsmith abruptly. 





again, “there is always the chance that 
Clarice herself may not care for , 





He did not finish the sentence, mixing — 


himself some more toddy instead ; but his 
face turned so pale that it was not difficult 
for his friend, still watching him with that 
keen look, to finish it for him. 

Two months ago the regiment had come 
to this little country town. At one of the 
houses Trevor and Goldsmith had met an 
old lady who lived with her granddaughter 
a strangely secluded life on the outskirts of 
the town. . Whether it was poverty, or 
meanness; or both combined, or a fear that 
the granddaughter, growing up, should 
meet any ineligible match, Lady Bellairs 
accepted scarcely any invitations,. and 
rarely ever received any visitors inside her 
house. Her stinginess, her grasping hard- 
ness, her almost ludicrous pride in herself 
and her family had gained her rather an 
unpleasant ‘reputation, though the fact of 
her belonging to so good a family, even 
though so very much reduced in circum- 
stances that Lady Bellairs was glad to make 
money by turning to account all sorts. of 
things, from the eggs her chickens laid, 
upwards, gave her a standing in the 
county. 

It was on the occasion of one of the 
rare visits she paid that she met ‘young 
Goldsmith and his friend Captain Trevor. 
To ‘the astonishment of everyone in the 
room, she suddenly displayed a most: un- 
usual affability to the former young man, 
talked to him volubly all the time, allowed 
him to see her into the ramshackle old 
chaise,. which went by the name of the 
“tub” in the neighbourhood, and which 
was always engaged by Lady Bellairs to 
carry her out on her visiting expeditions, 
and wound up by asking him to call. -Of 
his friend she. took no notice, 

The most curious part of the matter, 
perhaps, considering what a spoilt, fas- 
tidious young man Goldsmith was, was 
that he did go and call, unless, of course, 
this fact..could be explained by another, 
which had kept the two young men 
staring for ten minutes the day before 
over the hedge of a garden just outside 
the town. 

They had been returning from a country 
walk, and had caught sight of a figure 
standing on the doorstep of the grey, 
weather-stained old house which was 
occupied by Lady Bellairs. 

Subsequent enquiries had revealed to 
them that the girl on the doorstep was 
Lady Bellairs’s granddaughter, while a 
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great deal of intelligence had been added 
as to the lonely life the girl must lead, and 
to the evident intentions of her grand- 
mother to keep her shut up till she could 
sell her to the highest bidder. 

This visit was only the first one. Gold- 
smith had become a constant visitor at 
The. Croft, as Lady Bellairs’s residence was 
designated, and had been compelled to 
listen to much chaff from his brother 
officers in consequence. 

If there had ever been any doubt as to 
the unpleasing old lady’s motives for 
receiving him, this letter from Miss Gold- 
smith certainly explained them to Gold- 
smith and Trevor. 

It told them that Lady Bellairsand Miss 
Goldsmith—James Goldsmith’s great-aunt 
—were acquainted, and that by this means 
Lady Bellairs must know that Miss Gold- 
smith was very highly connected, enor- 
mously wealthy, and had only one near 
relation—the great-nephewshe had brought 
up with the idea of his inheriting her 
fortune. Of Miss Goldsmith’s intense dis- 
like to herself she probably knew nothing, 
or at any rate had thought, if it had 
previously existed, that it must have burnt 
itself out during the long lapse of years 
which had passed since they had met. 

The thoughts raised by Miss Gold- 
smith’s letter were so serious, that neither 
of the young men spoke for a little after 
that last speech of Goldsmith’s. Both 
their faces were very grave as they sat 
smoking their second cigar. Goldsmith’s 
was pale still with the pain and fear of that 
last thought of his, and Captain Trevor's 
knitted brow as he sat there pondering 
over his friend’s affairs, gave rather a 
careworn look to his own face. ° But he 
jumped up at last, glancing at a clock 
over the untidy mantelpiece, order not 
being one of his friend’s accomplishments. 
It was time for him to go on duty. 

“Well,” he said as he settled his cap, 
“at any rate, you have the night to sleep 
over it. You haven't got to make up 
your mind this moment between your 





aunt’s fortune and Miss Bellairs.” 
‘‘T’d decide this very moment if I were | 
free,” exclaimed Goldsmith impatiently, as | 
he rose too; “but I’m convinced. now, | 
since I got that letter, that that fortune | 
is the only chance for my life’s happiness.” | 
“Poor old fellow!” said his friend 
kindly ; “but don’t be angry with her. 
I suspected it all along. She is an old— 
what did your aunt call her? Something 
short and to the point.” r+ | 


‘**T say, don’t ! I know she’s a beast, but 
somehow, when I think of Clarice,:I hate 
to hear the old thing called names. After 
all, she is her relation.” 

“One consolation—she won’t be your 
mother-in-law.” 

“Can’t you stop chaffing for once in 
your life, Trevor? Ifyou only felt as bad 
as I do! How thankful you ought to feel 
that you aren’t cursed with a fortune !” 

“Tt is a blessing, certainly,” answered 
his friend - after.a second’s pause, ‘‘ espe- 
cially when it is evidently considered the 
best part of yourself.” 

With which parting speech he retreated 
to the door, leaving his friend venting 
his annoyance and wounded feelings in 
language, forcible, if not polite. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about half-past six the next day, 
when the two young men drove up in Gold- 
smith’s trap to the sun-blistered door of 
Lady Bellairs’s house. The weed-disfigured 
drive and daisy-starred lawn gaye some 
notion of the economical principles upon 
which the management of the place was 
formed, 

Trevor thought he had never seen 
such a tangled, miserable place, with its 
broken palings, its unpruned trees: and 
shrubs, its untidy paths ; and, the house 
certainly did not present a much more 
inviting appearance. There was not a 
muslin curtain to be seen anywhere. 
Nothing but hideous green Venetian blinds, 
much the worse for want of paint; and, 
as he thought of the girl who spent her 
lonely days there, he muttered something 
very uncomplimentary to the hostess 
whose dinner they were going to eat. But 
he did not, express his feelings aloud for 
fear of adding to the depression of. his 
friend, who had been in the most miser- 
able spirits all day at the thought of his 
great-aunt, and of the probability of Lady 
Bellairs: having received a similar letter to 
his own. 

An untidy-looking maid received them, 
and the trap was sent back to the town 
with Goldsmith’s groom, Goldsmith having 
learnt that, though willing to receive him 
on occasions at her table; Lady Bellairs 
had no intention of putting. up -his horse 
and trap, so he generally made a point of 
walking home. The two young men were 
ushered into the drawing-room where Lady 
Bellairs and her granddaughter awaited 


them. 
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Goldsmith’s first glance told him that 
something had gone wrong. He imme- 
diately guessed what, but he put a good 
face on the matter, and shook hands in a 
frank, cordial fashion, as if he had not 
noticed the freezing dignity of Lady 
Bellairs’s manner. 

“ This is my friend Captain Trevor,” he 
said, presenting his friend. 

Lady Bellairs held out her hand grimly, 
scarcely allowing her long fingers to rest 
for a second in the young man’s hand. 

They were such cold, uncomfortable 
fingers that he was quite glad to let them 
drop, though he looked rather curiously 
at Lady Bellairs as Goldsmith greeted the 
granddaughter a few steps off. 

She was a tall, slight woman, with a 
bend in her shoulders which made them 
almost round. She looked much younger 
than her years, and had a thin, sharp face, 
whose features betrayed something still of 
the beauty for which she had once been 
famous, though her nose was red at the 
tip, and her thin lips were disagreeable to 
superciliousness, The young man took in 
the whole at a glance, drew his own conclu- 
sion about the luck of his friend, and the 
next second was shaking hands with Miss 
Bellairs. 

He did not look so keenly at the girl. 

Dinner was announced at the same 
moment. Goldsmith was stepping eagerly 
forward to offer his arm to Miss Bellairs 
when the old lady’s look stopped him. 

“Captain Trevor, will you take down 
my granddaughter? Mr. Goldsmith——” 

He could do nothing but offer her his 
arm, biting his lip with rage and mortifi- 
cation. 

He was too much annoyed to be able to 
speak for a moment, and could only watch 
with angry, hurt eyes the slender figure 
of the girl, with her dowdy old gown, 
passing on in front, across the hall. 
Whether Captain Trevor was pleased with 
the arrangement or not, he did not show. 
His face was almost supernaturally grave 
as he took his place on the same side of the 
table as the girl. She seemed shy, too, 
and ill at ease, though she tried to talk to 
Trevor, and addressed Goldsmith several 
times, as if she saw the gloom on his face, 
and tried to lighten it. Captain Trevor 
was intensely glad at the sight of the soup, 
which gave some little diversion to the 
anxious thoughts of the eaters. But as the 
dinner went on, he felt more and more 
sorry for the girl. 

There was scarcely enough of anything 





to go round. He grew quite anxious 
himself at last about taking only the exact 
share which he felt had been allotted to 
him, and helped himself to infinitesimal 
portions, so as to spare the girl the anxious 
flush which would sweep over her face as 
the dishes passed. He forgot all about 
Goldsmith’s love-troubles, and all about his 
own hunger, in the excitement of wonder- 
ing whether the sauce would hold out, or 
whether the jelly would bear dividing, and 
all the time Lady Bellairs talked away 
about the hardness of times, and all that she 
had gone through, and the impossibility to 
make both ends meet unless some addition 
could be made to her income, and the 
miserable way she had been cheated in 
town with her cabbages. 

Captain Trevor could see how the girl 
winced and quivered beneath it all, and 
how her face grew paler and her lips 
prouder, until, at last, not even Goldsmith’s 
remarks to her, which he made every time 
he could get a word in between Lady 
Bellairs’s grievances, could bring the pretty 
colour back to her face, or the light to her 
eyes. In Trevor's excitement, he ate up 
the helping of sweets on his plate at one 
mouthful, and was stricken with remorse 
while it was yet in his mouth. Ip his 
anxiety not to let her notice how rapidly 
he had disposed of his portion, he turned 
abruptly to her. 

“ Don’t you find it horribly dull here?” 
he asked. “I think Horton is a hateful 
station.” 

She started, and a scarlet wave swept 
over her face. She glanced at her grand- 
mother, who was enlarging upon some new 
grievance to Goldsmith. 

“Yes,” she said in « low tone; “I 
should like to see more of the world; I am 
tired of being shut up. But my time will 
come, I suppose, some day. At least my 
grandmother tells me so.” 

“When the prince comes in the shape of 
a rich husband,” thought the young officer ; 
but he only said in a slow, reflective tone : 
T hope it will come soon then. But still 
the world has its drawbacks, too.” 

“ Ah yes—perhaps so. But it means 
life,” she said, with a faint ring of passion 
in her voice, and a dreamy, half-dissatisfied, 
half-longing look in hereyes which reminded 
the young man of a child just waking out 
of a dream to the reality of life, which as 
yet seems all beauty. What would they 
look like when the first disappointment 
came? The thought made him glance over 
at Lady Bellairs and Goldsmith. He was 
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much discomfited by finding that old 
lady’s eyes, which reminded him of gimlets, 
fixed upon him. He was so overcome by 
the discovery that he made another attack 
on his plate, forgetting that he had already 
demolished his share. 

“ Will you have some more—custard ¢” 
asked the sweet voice of Miss Bellairs, 
seeing his attempt, and looking at him 
anxiously. 

There was one custard left, Goldsmith, 
having had a previous experience of Lady 
Bellairs’s custards made from egg-powder, 
having declined his. 

Captain Trevor would willingly have 
eaten it, to drive that look from the girl’s 
eyes. But before he had time to sacrifice 
himself Lady Bellairs rose. 

She did not give dessert, as she sold all 
her fruit. 

The young men did not linger over the 
wine which was put out for them. Gold- 
smith confided to his friend that he be- 
lieved the small quantity of sherry at the 
bottom of the decanter had been carefully 
measured out into wine-glasses for them, 
and that there was more than a dash of 
water in the port. They both looked 
thoughtfully at the decanter for a minute 
or two, then rose simultaneously and made 
their way to the drawing-room. 

When they reached it, they found Lady 
Bellairs sitting at one end of it, with a 
huge entangled packet of coloured wools 
on her knee. 

At the other end of the long room stood 
Miss Bellairs, looking over some music. 

Goldsmith turned his steps in her direc- 
tion, but Lady Bellairs called him. 

“Come over here, Mr. Goldsmith, and 
talk to me. Clarice, play something for 
Captain Trevor.” 

Goldsmith, with a sound like a smothered 
imprecation beneath his fair moustache, 
obeyed. It was rather hard that a young 
man, six-foot-two without his stockings, 
and daily expecting his company, should 
be ordered about like this. But she was 
such a terrible old woman that he dared 
not disobey, for all his future happiness 
might depend on her good-will Soa 
few minutes later he was sitting before her, 
meekly holding her wools while she dis- 
entangled and wound them. 

Captain Trevor, also obeying, went over 
to the piano, and stood there while Clarice 
played. As the girl’s fingers touched the 
notes and filled the room with harmony, 
the storm broke over poor Goldsmith’s 
devoted head. ‘ 





“Mr. Goldsmith,” said Lady Bellairs 
with scornful indignation, “when I received 
you into my house, some time ago, and 
made you welcome to my hospitality, I did 
not think that I was, in return, to be ex- 
posed to the most cruel insult. I and my 
orphan granddaughter never expected to 
be hurt and humiliated by the guest we 
received so kindly.” 

“Lady Bellairs!” the young officer 
gasped, his face quite white with dismay, 
“what have I done to merit such an accu- 
sation? Has my aunt written to you? I 
was afraid -——” 

‘So she has written to you, too?” in- 
terrupted Lady Bellairs, with the disagree- 
able triumph of a person who has discovered. 
what she wanted. “Would you kindly 
hold up the wool a little higher, and don’t 
look over there as if we were discussing 
those two at the piano. I have no desire 
to drag my granddaughter into such an 
unpleasant affair, though you, apparently, 
have not had the same feeling.” 

‘Lady Bellairs! I don’t know what 
you mean!” said the young man, with 
an honest dignity which made him look 
still handsomer, while the wool became 
hopelessly entangled as it dropped from 
his fingers. ‘‘ You must have seen by this 
time——” 

But this was not what Lady Bellairs 
wanted. She had no desire to bring 
matters to a crisis, one way or another, till 
she saw her way more clearly. 

“Tam sorry if I have misjudged you,” 
she said, though her face was still relent- 
lessly hard. ‘But what else could I 
imagine, than that you had been talking of 
and discussing publicly my granddaughter 
when I receive such strange letters as this ?” 

She drew a crumpled letter out of her 
pocket, and gave it him to read : 


**'The Chase, July 7th. 

“MapAME,—Ihear that mygreat-nephew, 
James Cadogan Goldsmith, is permitting 
himself to pay his addresses to your grand- 
daughter. I think it only my duty to let 
you know that the young gentleman in 
question is entirely dependent, as far as 
fortune is concerned, on my good will. 
Without my sanction, his marriage might 
lead to deplorable results. Let me trust 
that Miss Bellaire, who, I hear from report, 
is as charming as beautiful, may soon find 
a man of fortune and pleasing parts to 
persuade her to change her name—I 
remain, MARIA GOLDSMITH,” 


The young man stared at the terrible 
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epistle as if he had been turned into stone. 
It was worse even than he imagined. 

Lady Bellairs looked at him. If utter 
dismay, and a mental disturbance which 
had made him white to the lips, could 
satisfy her for any humiliation the letter 
had caused herself, she saw quite enough 
to soothe her own ruffled feelings now. 

“A pleasant kind of letter to receive!” 
she said in a grating tone. ‘I, who would 
be the last person to thrust any girl belong- 
ing to me on the notice of a man. I asked 
you here out of kindness, because I once 
knew this aunt of yours. There was a 
little disagreement in those old days ”— 
a flash of malicious triumph lighted up for 
& second the withered face, and there was 
a faint touch of ghostly coquetry in the 
way the wrinkled neck was lifted—* but 
it was long ago, and I did not wish still 
to bear malice, though, apparently, your 
relation still wishes to keep up the old, 
foolish quarrel.” 

She stretched out her hand for the letter. 
But the action roused the young man. His 
fingers closed over it tightly. ; 

“‘ Let me keep it, Lady Bellairs, for just 
a little. I will apply for leave, and run 
down to see my aunt herself. . I will tell 
her what this letter of hers has cost you— 
me. She is fond of me, and has been good 
to me all my life. She will not refuse me 
now the only thing that can give me 
happiness.” 

He bent forward, looking up eagerly 
into her face, his voice trembling a little 
from the passion stirring his whole 
being. : 

Lady Bellairs saw that she: had nothing 
to fear from the nephew.. There was only 
the aunt; but, so long as she was still 
unconquered, she herself would understand 
nothing. 

TJ don’t know why you should drag 
your life’s happiness into the discussion,” 
she said severely. ‘ To me, the only thing 
interested in this unpleasant affair is my 
granddaughter’s name. You must under- 
stand that I will not have it talked about, 
and coupled with that of a young man, 
particularly now, when provisions are at 
such a price, and the income-tax iniquitous, 
and the shameful price I get for my eggs 
makes me blush to take it. She is to be 


perfectly free, so that, when the time 
comes that ‘the man of fortune,’ so kindly 
suggested by your relative, arrives on the 
scene, her mind will not be unsettled by 
such © foolish thing as this. 
Goldsmith understood. 


” 








With his aunt’s fortune he 
without it he was lost. 

He drew a: heavy breath and looked 
away — towards the piano, where stood 
Clarice in her badly-made white gown, too 
short in the skirt and too tight in the 
sleeves, though the girl, with an innate 
sense of coquetry, had turned them up to 
the elbow, leaving the round, white arms 
bare. The very gown told its own tale. 
She had, up till now, always received him 
in the evening in a fashionable one, which 
had, indeed, been made by Lady Bellairs’s 
orders, expressly for such occasions. . To- 
night she had gone back to her usual 
dowdy, old-fashioned toilette, and he saw 
Lady Bellairs’s hand even in this trifling 
circumstance. The pretty new frock was 
to be reserved for “the man of fortune.” 

The intense bitterness and pain that 
suddenly darkened his face at the thought 
stirred some feeling, whatever it might 
be, even in Lady Bellairs’s seared old 
heart. 

‘‘ You had better go over and say some- 
thing to Clarice,” she said, with a grim 
attempt ata smile, “and stop your friend 
making love to her like that.” 

The voice, rasping and clear, though 
slightly dropped, reached the farther end 
of the room, where Clarice stood, having 
finished her music, still talking to Captain 
Trevor. 

He had been saying something to her, 
and she was looking up into his face, 
laughing, a faint flush on her cheeks, a 
happy light in her dark-fringed eyes. As 
Lady Bellairs’s voice reached them, she 
shrank back suddenly in frightened shame, 
while the two men started, Captain Trevor 
flushing a dull, deep red, while Goldsmith 
turned as white as a sheet. Lady Bellairs, 
perfectly indifferent, beyond feeling a little 
malicious amusement at the result of her 
speech, made no attempt to undo its 
painful impression. But it had a curious 
effect on Miss Bellairs. After that first 
shock of outraged pride, a sudden, great 
change took place in her. It seemed as if 
in one second she had stepped from the 
shy, half childish, half proud reserve of a 
girl brought up in the strictest seclusion, 
into the nature of a woman, graceful and 
composed. There was one second’s painful 
pause; then she came quietly over to 
Goldsmith, who had not stirred. 

“We are waiting for your song, Mr. 
Goldsmith,” she said, smiling a little 
gravely perhaps, but looking at him with 
steady, unclouded eyes, “Captain Trevor 


might hope ; 
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has been telling me what a treasure you 
are to the mess.” 

The graceful new dignity of her manner 
surprised even her grandmother, who, 
however, after the first feeling of wonder- 
ing satisfaction, felt more than ever that 
it behoved her to save her from the 
admiration of a suitor whose prospects 
were so unsettled as James Goldsmith’s. 

“Tt is getting rather late, dear, I 
think,” she said graciously, “and Mr. 
Goldsmith looks tired. I dare say he has 
been on duty all day.” 

At the same instant Captain Trevor 
came over to them and said that he must 
return to town, as he had work to do. 
Goldsmith made the same excuse, and the 
two young men said “ Good-night.” 

As Clarice gave Goldsmith her hand, she 
looked. up at him with such an odd kind 
of pity, such a curious, troubled questioning 
in her eyes, that he could not stand it, and 
dropped the little hand hastily, and turned 
away. 

The walk home was very silent. Captain 
Trevor talked a little, but Goldsmith’s 
answers were so short and so wide of the 
mark that he took pity on him, and left 
him in peace. But as they reached the 
barracks and stopped before their quarters, 
he suddenly flung away his cigar, and laid 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder, turning 
him, so that the light fell on their two faces. 

‘Look here, Goldsmith, before we 
turn in, tell me one thing. You don’t 
believe anything of what that old beldam 
said to-night ?” 

The younger man started, atremor passing 
through him from head to foot, while a 
scarlet flush dyed his pale face. ; 

“No,” he said, his eyes darkened with 
shame, but looking: straight into his 
friend’s ; “ not now.” 

* Honour bright ?” asked Trevor again, 
not loosing his grasp. 

“ Honour bright, Trevor ! 
a brute you must have thought me 

“T didn’t,” said the other laconically, 
taking away his hand, and moving towards 
the door. 

‘But I was a brute, all the same!” ex- 
claimed his friend with remorseful eager- 
ness as he followed. “ But what did you 
think of her?” 

“The worst-dressed girl I ever saw in 
my life. Good-night!” 

And he was gone, leaving Goldsmith 
divided between a desire to knock him 
down, and a penitence so great that his 
cheeks still tingled with that hot flush. . 


I say, what 


1”? 





CHAPTER III. 


GOLDSMITH’S amazement was not easy 
to be described when the next morning a 
note was given him by his man. It was 
from his great-aunt, dated that morning 
from one of the hotels in the town, re- 
questing him to call upon her as soon as 
he was at liberty. His amazement was 
not unmingled with dismay. That his 
aunt should have thought it necessary 
to take this long journey upon a 
mere rumour of his attachment to Miss 
Bellairs—for it could be nothing else— 
appalled him. 

For the first time in all his life he felt 
that he would rather have gone to the ends 
of the earth, than to meet the aunt who 
had, up to now, been the dearest creature 
living. 

He started for the hotel as soon as he 
was free. 

He was ushered into a neat private 
sitting-room where his great-aunt awaited 
him. Not a formidable-looking person by 
any means, with her white hair and neat 
tulle cap, still round and plump with the 
stoutness which had been the great 
grievance of her middle-age. And her 
skin was still pretty, and did not wrinkle 
over sunken cheeks like Lady Bellairs’s, 
though there were not many other traces 
of the fresh prettiness which had made her 
so attractive when Lady Bellairs and she 
were girls, in the days when her simpler 
attractions had not been able to hold the 
lover whom Lady Bellairs coveted—whom 
her great beauty had won. But she was 
infinitely more comely and pleasant-look- 
ing now than her former beautiful rival, 
and in the quaint care of her dress, carried 
to even an over-excess of white laces and 
bows of ribbon, she made a very agreeable 
picture of honoured old age. 

“My dear James!” she exclaimed, as 
the young man entered, rising to go to 
meet him, ‘I have been waiting here for 
the last three hours !” 

“Tm so sorry, aunt,” said the young 
man, bending his tall head and gravely 
kissing her; “‘I would have come sooner 
if I could.” 

“T hate waiting, especially when—— 
Did you get my letter, James?” 

‘Yes, aunt—rather!” answered the 
young man, sinking down a little wearily 
on a seat facing hers. ‘ And Lady Bellairs 
got hers. Oh, aunt! how could you?” 


He had meant to be quiet, but to see his 
aunt sitting there, looking placidly at him, 
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while his whole being was aching and | 
quivering yet from those two letters, 
completely overcame him. He sprang 
up, and began pacing restlessly the room, 
not trusting himself to speak for a 
second, lest he should say something he 
would regret to the end of his days, to the 
woman who had done so much for him. 

His great-aunt looked at him for a 
second or two, her pretty ringed hands 
folded over the large white handkerchief 
on her knees, 

“My dear James,” she said suddenly, 
“‘T hate that woman!” and she nodded 
her head as if she meant it. 

“Aunt!” The young man was really 
shocked. “It is dreadful to hear you 
speaking like that. 

He stopped short in his walk and looked 
at her, something almost like disgust 
struggling into the pain and wonder of his 
eyes. 

The old lady met his gaze steadily, 
though there was a faint flush even beneath 
her old skin, as if the expression of his 
face hurt her. 

“T am sorry, my dear James, to shock 
you so,” she said ; “but it is a fact, and 
Lady Bellairs knows it, and the reason. I 
wonder how she dared encourage you. 


James Goldsmith, you should have told me! 
You should have given me some hint. 


Was it not my right? I have had no 
children of my own, thanks to that 
woman, but you took their place. You 
had grown so dear to me, that I had 
forgotten all that old pain and bitter- 
ness. Then, one day, I hear that you have 
been taking the most important step in a 
man’s life. And how do I hear it? By 
chance. Through the very enquiries made 
by this woman to find out your prospects 
—the state of my affairs! This woman, 
my bitterest enemy !” ‘ 

The young man looked at her in 
amazement. 

She had risen from her seat, and the 
words fell from. her lips in passionate 
anger, looking as unlike the placid, smiling, 
old aunt he had always known, as the 
openly expressed hatred was different to 
the sweet charity of her daily life. 

«‘ And I do hate her!” she added, in a 
kind of breathless gasp, as she sank back 
in her chair again. ‘“ But that is not the 
only reason. ‘here is another. That girl 
cannot make you happy. The grand- 
daughter of a woman like that! Brought 
up all her life with a woman like that! 





Why, James Goldsmith, she would turn 


your life into a hell, as her grand- 
mother did Mark Bellairs’s before you! 
Ah, you don’t know that history,” as 
the young man tried to speak. “Come 
and sit here, while I tell you. Years ago, 
Mark Bellairs and I were engaged lovers, 
She took him from me by lying words, and 
her beauty. But I could have forgiven 
that. She broke his heart after his mar- 
riage ; ruined him, and left him to die 
alone in miserable lodgings. I heard of it 
and went to him. I was rich, too, in those 
days, and would have given him my 
fortune to save him; but it was too late. 
He died of destitution, while she had 
plenty in her father’s house. Even that 
was not all. To cover her own shameless 
neglect, she spread tales of him and me— 
do you understand !” 

The old lady could blush as hotly now 
as a girl, but, with a gesture of disdain, she 
went on more quietly : 

“It did not matter for me. For I still 
lived to refute the lies, but he died. Now, 
you want to marry her granddaughter !” 

There was a dead silence. The young 
man looked away. The old lady lay back 
in her chair as if exhausted. 

Then suddenly Goldsmith turned and 
caught her hands in his, and kissed them. 

But he held them still as he raised his 
head and looked steadily into her face. 

*As you loved Mark Bellairs, I love 
Clarice Bellairs. As you would have given 
your fortune to save him, I would give my 
life to save her. You must judge for us. 
You are nearer eternity, as far as time goes, 
than I. You can tell better whether even 
a just hatred be worth the carrying on 
into it than I. You, nearer heaven’s 
gates, must know, better than I, what 
forgiveness is worth.” 

There was a dead silence; only a faint 
tremor shook the old lady from head to 
foot. Then she drew her hands away. 

“T can’t decide,” she said faintly, as she 
sat up and looked at him with anguish- 
darkened eyes. ‘Go away now; I cannot 
hear any more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


But things were not to be left unaided 
for Miss Goldsmith’s decision. Fate was to 
have something to do with them. She was 
so upset by her morning’s interview that, 
after luncheon, she ordered a carriage, and 
went for a country drive. As the carriage 
was bowling swiftly along through the 
sunny country lanes, they overtook an 
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extraordinary-looking turn-out, very low 
on the springs, and very clumsy as to the 
make. It was being drawn by a horse 
who had evidently his own views on the 
subject of pace, for, in spite of a great 
waving of whip and jerking of reins from 
the lady driving it, he still refused to hasten 
his steps. 

There were two ladies in the carriage, 
while on the front seat was a large hamper 
of garden-produce, and several other untidy 
bundles, some wrapped up in strangely- 
checked cloths, and others in newspaper, 
|| all tied up with string. 

It was Lady Bellairs and Clarice in the 
“tub,” proceeding to a neighbouring village, 
where Lady Bellairs sometimes found pur- 
chasers for her goods. Clarice was holding 
carefully a basket of eggs on her knees, 
there being nowhere to put it down. 

As Miss Goldsmith rolled past in her 
carriage, the girl, conscious of the undigni- 
fied picture they must make altogether, 
glanced up a little vexed, though with a 
half-humorous light in her dark eyes, ex- 
pecting to see an acquaintance. Miss 
Goldsmith looked down, and met full the 
upturned face. 

As her carriage swept on, she leant back 
in her seat, every vestige of colour lost 
from her comely old face. 

‘“ Mark Bellairs,” she murmured to her- 
self ; ‘‘ Mark Bellairs as he used to look at 
me long ago, when I made him laugh. 
Oh, Mark—Mark ! I must forgive, for the 
sake of your eyes looking out of that child’s 
face. Ob, Mark!” 


That night Lady Beilairs received a note 
which filled her heart with triumphant 
rejoicing. For, though cold as an icicle, it 
was eminently satisfactory. 

And the very next morning the “ tub” 
waited outside the hotel door, while Lady 
Bellairs, with Clarice, went up to meet her 
ancient rival. 

It was as well for both that the girl as- 
sisted at that first meeting. It is to be 
feared that it was only that delicate oval 
face, with its glorious eyes bearing such a 
startling resemblance to the dead Mark 
|| Bellairs, that helped Miss Goldsmith to 
|| receive her enemy with ordinary civility. 
The very instant her eyes fell on Lady 
'| Bellairs she felt that she disliked her as 
much as ever, by the thrill of pleasure that 
ran through her at finding that all the 
defects which she had prophesied would mar 
Lady Bellairs’s beauty had come to pass. The 
slender aquiline nose was hooked now like 





a beak; the dainty, though rather too 
pointed chin had advanced, as the lovely 
mouth, whose only fault had been too thin 
lips, had receded. The hair, which had 
been perfect in its curly disorder when dark 
and thick, looked untidy now in its white, 
straggly thinness, But if Lady Bellairs 
felt any vexation that her rival had worn 
better than herself, she gave no -~zns of it. 
She advanced, and held out her hand with 
the warm graciousness of an old friend. 
Maria Goldsmith gave one quick glance into 
the sweet girl-face behind, and held out her 
hand. That short visit was not the end 
of the intercourse, though it was almost 
the end of it as far as Lady Bellairs and 
Miss Goldsmith were concerned. For the 
latter, after returning Lady Bellairs’s visit in 
state, did not go again to The Croft, neither 
did Lady Bellairs come again to the hotel. 

But matters were different with the 
young people. Whenever Goldsmith was 
not at The Croft, which, it must be con- 
fessed, was very often, Lady Bellairs seeing 
no reason why she should provide meals for 
him when he and Clarice could both have 
them with Miss Goldsmith, he and Clarice 
were at the hotel. 

Miss Goldsmith would send for the girl 
in the morning, and she would spend the 
day with her, the two being joined by 
Goldsmith whenever he was off duty. The 
old lady was delighted with the girl, who 
was sweet and true enough even to satisfy 
Miss Goldsmith’s only too natural fears of 
her grandmother’s influence. There was 
only one thing that raised a little doubt in 
her mind, and it was through her advice 
that James did not propose to her the very 
first evening she spent at the hotel. 

‘She does not suspect anything yet,” she 
said. ‘Give her time. Girls are easily 
frightened, and it is evident that Lady 
Bellairs has not given her a hint. Let her 
find out first how much she needs you. She 
is still such a child!” 

Goldsmith, though bitterly impatient, 
yielded to her wise persuasions, knowing 
that she had now the marriage almost as 
much to heart as himself. Indeed, it had 
become a feverish desire with her, as 
if by this means she and her old lover, 
separated by such a greet gulf of years, and 
treachery, and crueiy might meet again. 

At first Trevor used to make one of the 
party at the hotel, for the old lady had 
taken a great fancy to him. Butafter the first 
fortnight he did not drop in so often, making | 
various excuses for his absence, and one 
day, about a month after Miss Goldsmith’s 
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arrival at the hotel, he applied for leave, 
and went away. He called to say good- 
bye, but only saw Miss Goldsmith. Gold- 
smith missed him dreadfully, as he had spent 
every spare moment of his time in talking 
about Clarice to him. 

A week after Trevor’s departure, he was 
coming down the road that led past Lady 
Bellairs’s hpuse. Clarice had not been to see 
his aunt for three days. Ashe passed through 
the lane on the other side of the hedge which 
bordered the lawn, he caught sight of her. 
Oddly enough, she was standing in just the 
same position on the doorstep as that in 
which he and Trevor had first seen her, 
looking west, and shading her eyes from 
the rays of the sun. 

“ She is like an enchanted princess look- 
ing for the coming prince,” Goldsmith had 
said. As he saw her again now, he 
remembered his first fancy, and the next 
moment the fancy had passed into a 
great desire which mastered all prudence, 
all thought of anything save his own love 
and her. 

A few more minutes, and he stood by her 
side. She had not heard him come, but as 
he spoke her name, she dropped her hand, 
and turned quickly. The sight of her eyes, 
dimmed and red as if she had been crying, 
broke down the last barrier. 

“Grandmother is out,” she said, ‘* but 
she will not be long. Will you come 
indoors, or stay here ?” 

He said he would go indoors, and she led 
the way to the drawing-room. Then, 
before he quite knew what he was doing, 
he was standing before her, and pouring out 
in broken, disconnected phrases, all the 
love he had forced back for so long. 

She stood looking at him as if turned to 
stone. She did not attempt to stop him. 
It seemed as if she were too shocked—as if 
she had found herself suddenly in some 
terrible trap. Her face was perfectly 
white, her eyes almost dazed with a kind 
of horror which he could not understand. 

“Clarice! Oh, my little love! Don’t 
you understand me ?” 

He put out his hand as if to touch hers. 
Then she shrank back a little. 

“ And my grandmother said it was not 
true,” she said in a low voice; “that I 
was——” . 

“What do you mean, dear?” asked the 
young man gently, trying hard for her sake 
to be quiet, fearing that he lad terrified 
her with his passion. 

“Oh, Mr. Goldsmith, what have I done?” 


i she cried. “ But I—indeed—indeed, I did 





not know. I was afraid sometimes. And 
when she told me that I must try to make 
you all like me, I told her, but she only 
laughed at me. She said it was all my 
foolish fancy. That when I had lived a 
little longer in the world, I should not 
imagine that every man who paid me 
attention wanted to marry me. That you 
were too rich, too far above me, now that 
we were so poor, for you to care for me. 
But she told me that there was a reason 
that I should do what I could to——” 

She was red enough now. Her face was 
flushed with such a scarlet wave of shame 
and pain, that the young man, dimly seeing 
it through the awful mist of fear and doubt 
which seemed suddenly to have wrapped 
him in, tried to spare her. 

“Tell me,” he said quietly, though his 
voice sounded strange in his own ears, 
“ what reason did your grandmother give 
for wishing you to be kind to us ?” 

“She said that once—long ago, she did 
your aunt a great injury ; that she was 
tired of such long years of hate. That 
when she met you she was glad to do what 
she could, and that for her past sin I must 
help, too, to teach you and your aunt to 
forgive.” 

“ When did she tell you all this?” he 
asked again, still with the same strained 
quiet. 

“ After your aunt came. It was then 
that, when she mentioned your name, I to'd 
her. Ah, how can I speak of it? How 
foolish—how wicked I have been!” 

‘‘ Neither foolish nor wicked,” Goldsmith 
tried to smile. “ But—was it then that 
your grandmother told you that I was too 
rich to care——” 

“ Yes.” 

“Heaven help me! And she knew it 
all along. She knew how I loved you!” 

He could not help the exceeding bitter 
cry. Then he turned back swiftly to her. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ just one thing, I 
have been foolish, I have spoken too 
soon. If I had waited—if I wait——” 

“Ah! But that’s just it. Oh, if there 
were any hope I would give it, for the 
wickedness. I have done you. Yes; it 
was wicked. I ought to have known. I 
ought not to have been so blinded, But I 
was always thinking of something else. 
And so I went on, doing all I could to 
make you and your aunt forget that wicked 

ast. And now I can only make it worse 
a hundredfold.” 

‘“‘No—no. Give me one hope. 

say, ‘I will try——’” 
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“T cannot. I should be sinning against 
you worse than your aunt was sinned 
against long ago. Last night, when my 
grandmother was angry with me because I 
happened to say it was wicked for girls to 
marry for money, I found out something 
in my own life. Cannot you guess 
what ?” 

He did guess, and for a moment the 
discovery was more almost than he could 
bear. 

Then he suddenly turned to her again 
and caught her hands in his, kissing them 
as he had done his aunt’s six weeks ago. 
The decision of his life had been made 
at last. 

‘You have decided for both our lives,” 
he said gently, though his voice was still 
hoarse. ** Heaven bless you, dear, whatever 
pain it may have cost me !” 

The next moment he had gone. 

That night, as Goldsmith sat with his 
great-aunt, he told her what had happened. 

She listened without a word. She sat 
so still and so silent for so long after he 
had spoken that, at last, he was afraid, and, 
rising from the dusky corner where he had 
been sitting to tell her his story, he came 
over to her and knelt down by the side of 
her as he used to do in his old school- 
boy days, putting his arm round her 
neck. 

Then she turned her face to him and he 
saw that it was stained with tears, yet 
transfigured by a strange look that was 
reverence, and pain, and wondering sub- 
mission all in one. 

‘My dear,” she said softly, “we have 
many lessons to learn. I had thought that 
in you two I might live over again the old 
love. I believed that human hands might 
undo some of the wrong that human hearts 
have done, and I thought that my hands 
might do this—that in some way the 
happiness of you two might atone for the 
years of hate and malice which I have 
borne against those who wronged me. 
And it is not to be. Perhaps it is my 
punishment. If so, itis abitterone. Yet 
the pain of it is light compared to my grief 
for you, my dear boy !” 

Thenshe bent forward and kissed him very 
gently, with lips still unsteady from the 
shock of pain, but sweet and grave with 
a beauty such as had never been there 
before. 

“ Thank you, aunt,” said the young man 
simply, after a pause which neither could 
break. But there was a touch of reverence 
in the quiet words, 





CHAPTER V. 


“JAMES,” said Miss Goldsmith one 
morning, three days later, as she was 
making her final preparations for leaving 
the hotel,“ Iam going to take Clarice back 
with me. She has been having a fearful 
time of it since—this last day or two. She 
looks almost dead.” 

The young man was gazing moodily out 
of the window of the private sitting-room 
into the street below. He started as his 
aunt spoke, and turned round, looking at 
her in a strange way. 

“Tt is no use,” said Miss Goldsmith 
quietly, but looking steadily into his face 
with an expression so full of grave tender- 
ness that he saw how foolish his sudden 
hope had been. “I saw the girl yesterday, 
and found out something. It will be 
still better for you to go abroad for a 
little.” 

His face turned white, but he made no 
remark. And Miss Goldsmith, knowing 
that it was best that he should hear every- 
thing now, went on : 

“T have found out that you and I are 
not the only ones who have suffered. Poor 
little Clarice! She, too, is loving without 
hope, and that added, too, to the sorrow she 
is feeling for us. But the child was right. 
She has been honest and true, even at the 
cost of such suffering to herself. And do 
you know, James”—she did not look at 
him now—“ I am beginning to read another 
page in this enigma of cross-purposes. 
While we have been only thinking of 
ourselves, another was sacrificing himself 
like the hero that he is. We have been so 
blind, and he so faithful, James; I did 
not know that your friend was so true. 
Cannot you guess now why Captain Trevor 
went away ?” 

It was a terrible shock. She knew that 
by the heavy drawn breath, by the strained 
silence that followed. She went on quietly 
arranging her writing-case, not to look at 
him. 

“Clarice cares for him, though he has 
never given sign or word. And now, 
holding the clue as I do, I can understand 
him. Having no longer our own interests 
to blind me, and looking back to his 
behaviour, I know that he loves her. But 
I did not tell Clarice this, It was best. 
She herself feels there is no hope. Her 
grandmother will not let her marry a poor 
man.” 

“ But, aunt,” after another pause, “ you 
are rich, and you say that what you have 
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will be mine. Cannot you and I between 
us—— ¢” 

“ Heaven bless you, my boy!” The old 
lady rose, and came towards him with out- 
stretched hands. ‘What a foolish old 
woman I am to ask for anything more, save 
the love of a child such as you. Ah, James, 
there is nothing on earth I care for now, 
but your happiness.” 

He took the trembling old hands in his, 
and looked down into the love-lighted face. 

“And you will not think any more,” 
he asked, smiling slightly, though his face 
had not quite recovered its colour, “that I 
believe my happiness would be made by 
marrying a woman who did not love 
me?” 

He and Miss Maria Goldsmith had a 
little longer talk; then he left her to go 
back to barracks. She and Clarice were 
to leave the next morning. Lady Bellairs 
had been only too glad to let the girl go. 
She had been perfectly furious when she 
discovered what Clarice had done, and 
the thought of the visit to The Chase 
seemed her only hope for the girl changing 
her mind. 

Clarice was to go with her boxes up to 
the hotel in the afternoon, and spend the 
night there so as to be ready to start early 
the next morning. Captain Trevor had 
returned to Horton the day before. He 
looked ill and worried, as if his leave had 
not done him much good ; but Goldsmith, 
too much troubled himself, had not taken 
much notice of his friend’s looks, As he 
remembered them now, he was filled with 
remorse. He had said nothing of his own 
trouble to him. He had felt that he could 
not bear yet to mention it, even to his 
closest friend. Now, perhaps, one of the 
hardest parts of the whole hard business 
had to be gone through. 

Only the thought of what that rival 
must have gone through himself gave him 
courage to go straight to his quarters, and 
have it out at once. 

Trevor, who was reading the paper, 
looked pleased to see him as he entered, 
but at the sight of Goldsmith’s face his 
own grew a little alarmed, and he rose 
hastily from the lounging-chair in which 
he was lazily taking his ease. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked a little quickly. 
‘Been run over? I know that brute of 
yours will finish you off one of these 
days.” 

“Unless my friends do it first for me! 
Oh, Trevor, how could you have treated 
me so shamefully ? ” 





And Goldsmith, holding out his hand, 
was looking into his face, with something 
in his eyes which made Trevor turn pale. 

“T don’t know——” he began. 

“Yes, you do. I have found it all out— 
Iand my aunt together Without her I 
should have gone blundering on to the 
end of the chapter. Trevor, you shouldn’t 
have done it! I was a brute just for that 
one night ; but do you think I was mean 
enough not to let you have your innings 
at the same time. And Clarice ii 

“ And Clarice?” asked the other with 
pale lips, as Goldsmith stopped abruptly. 
It was hard to say. 

“Clarice! Well, I have asked her, and 
she is too good for me. I am not to have 
her.” 

“ But you will one day. She will find 
out.” 

Trevor was trying to speak in his usual 
tones; but Goldsmith could see how terribly 
moved he was. 

It filled him with such remorse that he 
could only take his hand again, and give 
it a wring which sent all the blood 
tingling. 

“ Will you ever forgive me, old fellow ?” 
he asked a little unsteadily. 

“Forgive you! There was nothing to 
forgive ; but Miss Bellairs——” 

“Oh, Miss Bellairs!” then he stopped 
again. Clarice’s secret was not to be dis- 
cussed between two men. His friend must 
find out for himself. “You must try 
your luck. And as for Lady Bellairs——” 

‘‘T am not afraid of her,” said the other 
simply. ‘I am rich——” 

“Rich! Why, I was afraid—— For- 
give me, but you know you always talked 
as if you were poor,” said his friend, con- 
fused at his apparent impertinence. 

“So I was—till the morning you re- 
ceived Miss Goldsmith’s letter. I had one, 
too, telling me that an uncle of mine was 
dead in America, leaving me his heir. He 
was very rich, and I——” 

“‘ Heaven forgive me, for I don’t think I 
shall ever forgive myself! And you kept 
this back, too, so that I might have this 
one chance as well. Don’t tell me any- 
thing more, or I shall go off and wring my 
own neck.” 

“Don’t!” Trevor laughed. But as the 
two men looked into each other’s eyes they 
read something in them that madeit difficult 
to utter another word. 

Captain Trevor went up to the hotel 
about five that afternoon. He was shown 
into Miss Goldsmith’s private sitting-room. 
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There was only one person in it, Miss 
Maria having announced, a few minutes 
before his arrival, that she was going up to 
her room for a nap before dinner. She 
had kissed Clarice in an odd, lingering kind 
of fashion which had brought tears into 
the girl’s eyes. 

They were still there when Captain 
Trevor entered, for life seemed so hard 
just-now to the lonely girl that every little 
act of kindness from those she imagined 
she had so deeply wronged overcame her. 

Ah yes! she had learned already that 
the world, of which she had had only as yet 
a mere glimpse, had terrible drawbacks ! 

And that her life, closed in as it had 
been in that dreary old house, with that 
unlovable old grandmother as her only 
companion, had never had such bitter pain 
as that she was now enduring. Was it 
because he, too, had found life like this 
that he had warned her that night at her 
grandmother’s ? 

But as, startled at the sound of a foot- 
step near her, she turned her tear-stained 
face to look, she saw that the prince had 
come at last! 


Miss Maria Goldsmith assisted at the 
wedding that followed. She seemed to 
have acquired a new dignity, which lasted 
on through all the following years. 





MADAME LAURE. 


By MARION F. THEED. 


I 


“T CAN'T make it out, Mary ; if the tidal- 
train were ever so late, she ought to have 
been in long before this.” 

“ Yes, I suppose she ought,” my sister 
said reluctantly. ‘The only thing is, you 
see, she is so strange to everything, and I 
don’t suppose she speaks much English ; it 
would be only natural for her to be a little 
delayed.” 

“A little delayed!” I exclaimed. ‘ My 
dear Mary, have you any idea of the time? 
It is past ten o’clock, and she ought to 
have been here between seven and eight.” 

My sister raised her eyebrows in mild 
astonishment. 

“TI did not know it was so long since 
you read prayers,” she said; “the time 
always seems to fly so when we are by our- 
selves. I wonder if we shall ever be rich 
enough to do without parlour boarders?” she 





added with a wistful look up at me, where 
I lay back in my own special easy-chair, 
resting my tired head after a hard day’s 
work. 

It always seemed to be her one ambition, 
that, just to have the little spare time we 
could call our own in the midst of our busy 
lives quite to ourselves. But I did not 
know when it would be possible to gratify 
it. School-keeping is arduous, precarious 
work ; it had been so in our case, at any 
rate ; and even now, when Mary, who was 
a good deal younger than I, had entered 
into the forties, I did not see my way to 
any such radical change in our mode of 
life. On the whole I was fairly satisfied 
with the progress we had made and the 
position we held. If our establishment 
was not a very large one, it was at least 
more select than nineteen out of twenty 
in an age which is nothing if it is not 
levelling ; and we had never to our know- 
ledge admitted the daughter of a tradesman 
within the charmed circle of our young 
ladies. People had begun to talk already 
of the higher education of women, and of 
preparing girls for university examination 
as if they were their own brothers ; but we 
set our faces against it from the first. We 
had no greater ambition for the dear 
children committed from time to time to 
our charge, than that they should be fitted 
to adorn and elevate society as helpmeets 
to men—not as their rivals. 

“You dear, good, old-fashioned souls! You 
are half a century behind the times,” Lady 
Gay Spanker said to me once; “but if I had 
any girls of my own, I should send them to 
you, nevertheless.” 

And we found that was the way with a 
good many people. They laughed at us, 
but they believed in us. I do not see 
myself how they could have done other- 
wise than believe in Mary. If ever there 
was an angel upon earth she was one. 
She was simply like the grandmother in 
the French poem the girls in the first class 
used to read and recite— Charity per- 
sonified. Whenever they came to the 
line— 

**O grandmtre,” dit-il, “la charité c’est toi ”— 

I used to find myself looking round in- 
voluntarily to the table at which she sat ; 
but though she may have seen the look 
and returned it with that ready smile of 
hers, the thought that was in my mind 
would never have occurred to her. 

Oh, wad some fay the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 


was not written of such as my Mary. 
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She sat opposite me on that September 
evening of which I am writing, embroider- 
ing some delicate blue flannel, the colour 
of which, as it lay massed together in her 
lap, threw up the soft tints of her com- 
plexion in a wonderful way. She had one 
of those lovely, creamy skins into which the 
least heat or excitement brings a flush like 
the first flush of morning, and what with 
the beauty of that, and the brilliancy of her 
soft, brown eyes contrasting with them, I 
used to think that the white hairs, at which 
she had arrived so early, only constituted 
a fresh claim to admiration. Everybody 
said “‘ Miss Mary” had such a sweet face. 
It was not merely a matter of chiselling 
or colouring. There was upon it that 
beautiful calm and tenderness which can 
only come of a heart at peace with itself, 
and at leisure from itself. I cannot de- 
scribe it, but I always think it must have 
been that expression in it which drew 
Madame Laure to her that first night. 

There was nothing striking or artistic in 
any way in our surroundings. The small, 
square sitting-room, with its green paper 
sparingly relieved with gold, and its 
sombre, dark-green hangings, with maho- 
gany bookshelves fitted into the recesses 
on either side of the fireplace, and the 
round table in the centre with the lamp 
upon it, and the half-chiffonier, half- 
sideboard, in the glass back of which I 
saw myself reflected—a tall, spare, elderly 
woman, hard-featured rather than other- 
wise, and as unlike Mary as I could pos- 
sibly be—all this formed surroundings than 
which nothing could have been more com- 
monplace, But there was a bright fire 
burning in the grate, and I remember 
thinking to myself drowsily, that to the 
poor little French teacher this first in- 
troduction to English comfort would seem 
something too good to be true. 

I held—indeed I always have held— 
foreigners of all sorts in a certain contempt. 
I have endeavoured to avoid imparting it, 
but, in myself, I have never been able to 
overcome it. There is no reason that I 
know of why we English-speaking folk 
should be better than our neighbours, and 
I know that nowadays it is the fashion to 
be cosmopolitan, as they call it, but I am 
too old to rid myself of my prejudices, 

We had always had a mademoiselle. As 
a rule she had been of mixed nationality, 
the Swiss article being the cheaper, and, on 
the score of a joint interest in the two 
languages, the more useful ; but, latterly, 


there had existed for some years past a 
friendly rivalry—had started a Parisian, 
and this time we had thought it advisable 
to follow her example. So we had written 
direct to the first educational bureau in 
Paris, and stipulated for as pure an accent 
and as thorough a knowledge of elementary 
music as could be reasonably expected for 
a comfortable home and a small salary. 
The result had been the recommendation 
of Madame Laure—a young widow, whose 
French and music we should find above 
the average, and whose friendlessness and 
want of experience in teaching would make 
it a charity upon our parts to take her. 
We thought the want of experience might 
enable us all the more easily to get her 
into our own method, and we wrote to 
engage her. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock that night 
when the cab containing her at last drove 
up to the door. In spite of my sister’s 
gentle suggestions and excuses, I felt a 
little ruffled and annoyed at so late an 
arrival, and as one means—in all probability 
quite lost upon her—of marking my 
disapproval, I did not go out into the hall 
to meet her. We heard the luggage 
deposited there, and the cabman dismissed, 
and then the little parlour-maid showed her 
in. 
Ican see her now, in my mind’s eye, 
standing, framed by the doorway, which 
would not, by the way, have allowed of her 
being many inches taller, even in that low 
turban-hat, than she really was; a slight, 
erect figure, wrapped from head to foot in 
a dark waterproof cloak, her face fair and 
refined, but of a deathly pallor, lighted up 
by a pair of most wonderful eyes—eyes, 
her possession of which I felt myself 
resenting and inwardly protesting against 
on the spot as unbecoming any governess 
in existence. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, speaking in 
French, in a particularly pretty voice, but 
with a nervousness which pleased me better 
than her appearance, “but it is not my 
fault I have kept you up so late, and 
perhaps caused you anxiety. The tidal- 
train came into collision with another, 
between twenty and thirty miles from town, 
and there was no means of sending any of 
the passengers on for some time. At one 
time,” she added, “ I did not think I should 
have arrived here to-night.” 

“ That would have been dreadful!” my 
sister said, coming forward from behind me 
—it was always she who was first to do the 
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hands in hers. ‘ We should have been so 
unhappy about you, knowing you were 
amongst foreigners, and not knowing what 
might have come to you. You must come 
to the fire and get warm, and tell us all 
about it, and, Essie, there is some supper 
to be brought in—is there not?” 

She had begun in her eager way—always 
so anxious to set people at ease and at 
home—speaking English ; now, remember- 
ing, she checked herself, and added, in 
French : 

“You do speak English—don’t you ? 
—a little, we understood. We do not 
know much of your language—my sister 
and I.” 

“A little,” the other answered shyly, 
still in her own tongue. 

She looked more nervous than ever, and 
she shivered as she spoke. Mary almost 
pushed me aside, noticing it, to make way 
for her to the fire. 

“You are very good, madame—I am not 
cold,” she said; then, in English, with a 
strong accent, and speaking very delibe- 
rately, as one who had to frame her 
sentences before uttering them: “I am 
only very tired, and would like to go to 
bed.” 

“ But we cannot let you do that until 
you have had something,” I said. ‘“ You 
must have had a great shock. Was the 
accident a serious one ?” 

She was afraid very; there had been a 
considerable loss of life, so she had been 
told ; indeed, she had seen as much for 
herself. She could not bear to talk of it or 
think of it. 

“ But the carriage you were in escaped ? 
You sustained no injury ?” 

“ T was thrown from one end to the other 
of it, and I was a little bruised ;” she pulled 
off her glove, and showed us her left arm 
slightly grazed and contused, and gave a 
light. significant touch to both elbow and 
shoulder ; “ but that was all. I was very 
fortunate.” 

“And your fellow-passengers? Was 
there nobody else in the compartment with 
you?” 

She hesitated before answering me, as 
if she was not sure of the question, and I 
repeated it in that laboured French, which 
I should have liked to feel sure was as good 
as her English, measured and unmistak- 
ably foreign as it was. 

“No,” she said then ; “ nobody.” 

She had been made to sit down by this 
time in one of the easy-chairs, and Mary 
had mixed her, with her own hands, some 


hot wine-and-water, which we made her 
drink, and which brought a little colour 
back into her cheeks and lips. Her cloak 
she would not remove, but she took off her 
hat and the little spotted veil, worn like a 
half-mask across her face, and I could feel 
the mingled surprise and admiration in my 
sister’s countenance reflected in my own. 
We had had governesses of all sorts and 
sizes at Inglewood House, but this was the 
first time we had enlisted the services of 
one who might have posed for public 
admiration as a professional beauty. She 
was so much too striking-looking that I 
slept little all that night thinking of it. I 
was always more or less afraid of a pretty 
pupil ; one never knew the complications 
that might be involved, and a pretty 
governess was worse still. I should never 
have engaged Mary had she been offered to 
me in the latter capacity—I always told 
her so. 

If she shared my misgivings on the 
present occasion, she would not allow it. 
She was a great lover of beauty, and from 
that first night she took Madame Laure 
under her wing, and did all she could to 
help her in her work, and to prepossess me 
in her favour. I was not predisposed in it, 
though I could have given no good reason 
for my own feeling. Her good looks 
worried me, I confess, and, being so hand- 
some, I could have wishéd her older; it 
was difficult to believe that she reckoned 
anything like the thirty years she professed, 
but that was not all. She had, to my mind, 
neither method enough in her work, nor 
interest enough in her pupils’ progress. Half 
her time she seemed to be wool-gathering, 
and she did not appear to understand being 
found fault with. She was not rude, 
and she did not retaliate, but she had 
a way of looking at me to which I was not 
accustomed, and which made me uncom- 
fortable. I am tall myself, but she was 
taller, and I never felt myself so much 
mistress with her as with her predecessors. 
I liked to be looked up to in both senses by 
my governesses, and there was none of this 
looking up in the case of Madame Laure, 
so far as 1 was concerned. It was to Mary 
—Mary, who never exacted any deference 
from anybody—that she deferred. 

It was no matter of wonder to me that 
my sister should attract love and venera- 
tion. There were generally three or four 
girls in the school who would have done 
anything, gone anywhere for her ; but the 
French governess was no girl, nor would 





she have struck one as so likely to pay 
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homage as to expect it. It was not, I 
imagine, so much the other’s kindness to 
her individually as the charm of her simple 
goodness. Whatever else madame might 
forget—whatever duty she might neglect— 
she never forgot her little attentions to 
** Miss Mary.” However dull she might 
be looking, she had always a smile ready 
for her. My sister must, I felt, see it, and 
be touched by it; and, in spite of myself, a 
petty jealousy I was ashamed of added to 
my prejudice against the Frenchwoman. 
Mary admired her so much, and in me—I 
became so foolish as that, I who had never 
allowed my plain face to distress me before 
—there was nothing to admire. 

When one gives way to a mean feeling 
of that sort, one never knows what it may 
lead one into, and, conscious of it in 
myself, I tried to shut my eyes to sundry 
smaller things which were not to my taste 
in our new inmate. 

In the first place, she was not com- 
monly neat in her dress. I did not expect 
her to present a fashionable appearance, or 
even to have very good clothes, but her 
rusty black garments might surely have 
been a trifle less short and scanty, and 
have made some sort of pretence at fitting 
her. But for her beauty and her bearing 
she would not have been fit to be seen. 

“Cheap, ready-made mourning, no 
doubt,” Mary said with a sigh. ‘ How 
grateful we ought to be that we can afford 
= have things done properly and as we 
ike |” 

I was not reconciled to it, however, and 
I should have spoken to Madame Laure 
myself on the subject had she not asked 
me on the first half-holiday to excuse her 
from accompanying the pupils to South 
Kensington on that very account. 

She really had nothing to wear, she said. 
Her black dresses had got so shabby, and 
she had not dared to spend her little money 
until she was earning more. Might she 
have the afternoon to herself to make some 
purchases 4 

I was only too glad to give her leave, 
though it necessitated my going with the 
girls myself. 

Mary, who had to stay at home, came 
up to the bedroom after me. 

‘I suppose, dear, it would not do to let 
the poor thing have a pound or two in 
adv,ance, would it?” she asked timidly. 

* Certainly not,” I replied promptly. 
“Tf she had wanted it, she could have 
asked for it. Besides, how do we know 
she does want it? She had left herself 


something to fall back upon, to judge from 
what she said just now.” 

My sister made no further remark. She 
went to the wardrobe, and got out my 
bonnet and cloak for me, but she did not 
wait, I remember, as she sometimes would, 
to help me put them on, but went through 
to the dressing-room, which was more par- 
ticularly her own. She had a little cabinet 
in there, in which she kept her dress- 
money—we were always most particular to 
keep our private accounts apart from those 
of the school—and I knew the click of the 
key in the lock quite well. It was idle to 
say anything. I knew that too. 

By-and-by I heard her rustling softly 
downstairs, and before I set out myself I 
saw Madame Laure, waterproofed and veiled 
as she had been on the night of her arrival, 
let herself out at the garden-gate, and start 
at a brisk pace in the direction of the shops. 


II. 


We were twenty minutes’ walk from the 
station at Inglewood House. If I have not 
yet mentioned that we lived in the suburbs, 
I must be permitted to repair that omission 
now—in which suburb never mind. It was 
described in the prospectus as the plea- 
santest about town, and the healthiest, 
being upon gravel soil and lying high, but 
I do not care to particularise it here. We 
walked faster than usual that afternoon— 
the girls—about a dozen of them—Miss 
Crispin, the English governess, and myself. 
The air was clear and bright—the kind of 
day on which it is easy to step out: this, for 
one thing; for another, we were rather 
late. I should think Madame Laure had 
been gone about a quarter of an hour. 

Just before you came to the station, at 
that time, there was a big blank wall, 
covered with posting bills; and as we 
arrived at it that day, or, rather, as our 
advance-guard did, they found quite a 
crowd collected round somebody who had 
been taken ill, and was being put into a 
cab. The road was blocked up partially, 
not entirely. There was room for the girls 
to pass, and I could not understand their 
stopping. The breach of discipline was 
explained when I got up to them. The lady 
who was being packed off home, having just 
recovered herself sufficiently to give her 
address, was Madame Laure, 

Elsie Tanner, one of the two in front, 
had caught sight of her face, and been too 
much startled and too sympathetic to go on. 

“*Oh, Miss Mary, you can’t think what 
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she looked like! She looked like death,” 
the girl said afterwards, describing it to my 
sister. 

I made them all stand on one side and 
wait, whilst I went up to the cab-door and 
spoke to her ; the policeman, who had come 
to her assistance, assuring me, as I did so, 
that it was a wonder she had not been run 
over, as they had found her swooning, half 
on the pavement, half on the road. The 
only person who had seen her fall was a 
child of twelve or thirteen, who said she 
was not walking at the moment, but stand- 
ing looking at the coloured pictures and 
reading, and that suddenly she had given a 
little cry and fallen backwards. There had 
been nobody else on the spot, apparently, 
five minutes before ; but now there was the 
inevitable crowd, pushing and pressing, 
and craning their necks for a look at the 
sufferer, as though they had never seen a 
sick woman before. No wonder she looked 
scared as well as ill. 

I was hesitating whether to send Miss 
Crispin back with her—she assured me the 
faintness was nearly over, and that she was 
liable to attacks of it, and soon got the 
better of them—when Elsie put in an eager 
request that I would entrust her with the 
charge; and, seeing that the girl really 
wished it, and that the distance was so 
short, I consented. It was well some- 
body should be sorry for the poor thing 
and ready to help her, and I was ashamed 
of myself for the irritation which possessed 
me with her for having made a scene in 
the street. I seemed to have neither heart 
nor conscience where Madame Laure was 
concerned ; but there would be no lack of 
pity when once she got home to Mary. So 
I let Elsie get in with her, and watched 
them driven off together, not altogether 
happy or satisfied in my own mind either 
with myself or her. The people who had 
gathered about her, and who had been 
watching, open-eyed, all that was going 
on, began to disperse; and I was once 
more setting my party in motion, when 
one of the bystanders ran after me with 
a brown-paper parcel. The lady had 
dropped it. So said the child, who had 
been the only witness of her sudden 
seizure. 

“Yes, Miss Moffatt, it does belong to 
madame,” one of the girls said as I hesi- 
tated about taking it ; ‘‘ I noticed her with 
it when she was coming downstairs; it 
was too big to fit comfortably under her 
arm. Should you like me to take it for 
you, or could not we leave it somewhere ?” 





Decidedly I agreed it would be better 
to leave it somewhere, and we did leave 
it accordingly at the little linendraper’s 
opposite the station, where they not only 
took it in, but volunteered to send it up 
to the house for us, and then at last we 
really succeeded in taking our tickets and 
getting off. I was flurried and put out, 
and the people who were in the compart- 
ment I myself got into with two or three 
of the elder ones—we had had to content 
ourselves with what places we could get— 
seemed to see as much, and to be, in a 
quiet way, amused at it. There are 
some lucky individuals who don’t know 
what it means to be shaken out of their 
serenity by any little contretemps that may 
befall them; the lady who sat smiling 
in the far corner of the carriage, quietly 
taking us in from head to foot, was, I 
should say, one of them. She was a fair, 
fashionable-looking woman, with a slow, 
soft voice, and a drawl, and her com- 
panion, putting his sex on one side, was 
much after the same style. I noticed 
them particularly, because of the little 
laugh there seemed to be between them 
at my expense, and presently she seemed 
to see I was aware of it, for she suddenly 
straightened herself and looked away, and 
did not look back again. 

“There was nothing in the paper,” she 
broke the silence by saying. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “ that you would 
call anything. Enough and to spare in 
certain columns that you don’t under- 
stand —the money-market, for instance. 
Nothing in the way of a sensation ; neither 
tragedy nor elopement, nor breach of pro- 
mise, as far as I could see. I tell you 
what, though—the police are moving in 
that matter of the Wyvenhoe murder. 
There is a hundred pounds reward offered, 
with a full description of the woman. I saw 
one of the posters in the City this morning.” 

“That was that dreadful business down 
in Essex—wasn’t it?” she enquired lan- 
guidly. ‘One reads of so many horrors 
that one gets confused about them. People 
who had been living in some out-of-the- 
way place, and whom nobody knew any- 
thing about, and the man was found dead, 
and the woman nowhere to be found. 
That was it—was it not?” 

“ Yes ; that was it,” he replied. ‘There 
was mystery enough about the antecedents 
and belongings, and the life they led 
generally ; but I should be afraid there is 
little enough about the murder. The 
woman did it to a certainty.” 
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“Then why should you be afraid at all 
about it? She is pretty, I suppose, and 
you are sorry for her?” She said it with 
a laugh, in which he joined. 

It might have been nothing at all—a 
mere jest—this ghastly crime they were 
talking about. The man was sorry for the 
miserable wretch who had committed it 
because she was pretty, that was all. 

“T think she must have had a very 
hard time of it,” he said. “The old 
woman who gave evidence, and who was 
the only person in the house with them, 
said as much. Her sympathies all went 
with her mistress, it was evident, and she 
made the case against the dead man so 
strong that every word she said will have 
helped to tighten the cord round his wife’s 
neck, if ever they catch her, which I hope 
they won’t. She seems to have been 
nothing short of a slave and a prisoner. 
The man must have been half mad, I 
should imagine, and he watched her so 
closely, she could not get away from him.” 

“And at last? I forget the parti- 
culars.” 

“Oh, well, there was a big row over- 
night, you know. The old woman heard 
it, as she was undressing for bed, but she 
appears to have gone to sleep in spite of 
it—too well used to the kind of thing, I 
suppose—and in the morning she was not 
up over early herself, and does not seem 
to have troubled about anybody else until 
the breakfast-hour was long past. Then 
she found the one room empty and the 
other locked, and you know the rest—all 
the harrowing details, as the leaders call 
them. The poor wretch had had a fight 
for his life. The fact of that, and of the 
door being locked on the inside, would 
have told in the woman’s favour, if she had 
had the pluck to stay and see it out. But 
that is just where it is—presence of mind 
always fails people in these cases. She 
not only does for herself by running away, 
but being, according to all accounts, a 
good-looking woman to begin with, and 
remarkable enough on that score, she makes 
herself still more remarkable by arraying 
herself in a shot-silk gown. Shot-silk ! 
only conceive it! In these days, when 
every other woman one meets is in black! 
Why, it was simply suicidal! The only 
wonder is they have not identified her by 
it before this,” 

“It was only the other day, surely?” 
she asked. 

She did not look greatly interested, 
not so much so as I was, for we had 





read about it at the time—Mary and I— 
had been reading about it, in fact, that very 
night when we were kept up watching 
and waiting for Madame Laure, and I 
could have answered her question more 
definitely than he did, for madame had been 
with us now little more than a fortnight. I 
was interested myself, but I was sorry to 
see the girls taking it all in so eagerly. 
We encouraged no morbid taste for horrors 
at Inglewood House. 

“T knew—I read all about it whilst 
I was waiting,” Milly Danvers said after- 
wards in her consequential little way. “I 
wonder you did not see it, all of you. 
There was ‘Murder’ at the top of it in big 
enough letters, goodness knows !” 

When we reached home in the evening, 
Madame Laure was in bed, having so far 
followed my sister’s advice. 

“TI did want her to have a doctor at 
first,” Mary said. ‘ But she objected so 
strongly, and I doubt whether it would 
have been of any use. I think she wants 
rest and quiet more than anything.” 

“T think you want it yourself,” I said. 
I did not know when I had seen her look 
so tired and troubled ; I thought at times 
she must feel other people’s pains and aches 
as though they were her own, and I felt 
sure now she had been letting Madame 
Laure worry her beyond her strength. “I 
won’t have you going up to her any more 
to-night,” I said. ‘1 shall go and see for 
myself how she is getting on, and if there 
is any need for a doctor, a doctor she shall 
have.” 

She did not say “ Yes,” or “ No,” but 
smiled faintly at the parlour boarders, who 
were accustomed to the occasional assertion 
of my authority, and began pouring out 
the tea, whilst I entertained the little 
party (the schoolroom tea was a separate 
affair, under the presidency of Miss 
Crispin) with a recapitulation of the con- 
versation in the railway-carriage. 

“It was the dress,” I said, ‘“‘ which he 
had made up his mind was to bring her to 
justice—the shot-silk dress.) My dear 
Mary, what on earth are you thinking of ?” 
I exclaimed in the same breath, for the urn 
had replenished the teapot to overflowing, 
and was flooding the tray, and my sister 
sat looking across it at me in a sort of 
stupor, never seeing or heeding it. 

‘Miss Mary was thinking no more of 
the tea than the rest of us,” somebody said, 
good-naturedly coming to the rescue, and 
then there was a little commotion and 
mopping up, consequent on the catastrophe, 
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and Mary made her apologies, and went 
on with her work ; but she did it nervously 
and badly, as if it were an effort to her, 
and I was glad when it was over. I 
scarcely knew why myself, but I was always 
in an agony if she had so much as a finger- 
ache. True,she was the one dear thing I 
had in the world; there was that to be 
said. 

She would not allow that there was any- 
thing the matter with her, however, and 
she would go upstairs. I had rarely seen 
her so positive ; as a rule, she gave way to 
me in everything connected with the 
school ; I was so much cleverer than she, 
she used to say, and had a head for busi- 
ness, which she had not; and in the 
management of the governesses she never 
interfered. It was a mistake having two 
mistresses ; we should never get anyone to 
work under us if we attempted it. But, 
somehow, from the first she seemed to 
have taken Madame Laure under her pro- 
tection, and she would not let her go. 

‘She had such a lovely face, and she 
seemed out of her element and not happy; 
and she was so grateful for a very little 
kindness ”—that was all the reason Mary 
could ever give for the attraction in the 
first instance. 

As we took our separate ways, she to the 
top of the house, I to the schoolroom, I 
remembered the parcel madame had 
dropped, and which had been restored, and 
called up after her to know whether it had 
been sent home. Yes, she answered, it 
had. And it was quite right? Quite. 

She was half-way up the stairs as she 
spoke, and she stopped, with a little catch 
in her voice, as she uttered the mono- 
syllable, as if to rest. I ran up after her 
and put my arm round her. 

“Mary,” I said, “you are not well. 
Something has upset you, and I have a 
right to know what it is. Ican’t have you 
beginning to keep your own counsel, after 
all these years. I will have no Madame 
Laures coming between you and me, and 
working upon your feelings until they make 
you ill.” 

But she assured me that she was not 
ill, that I was mistaken—finally, with that 
quiet assumption of dignity with which, 
when she liked, she seemed able to reverse 
our relative positions, that such a jealousy 
as mine was unworthy both of me and 
of her, and not to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Then she went on her way, and was 
closeted with the Frenchwoman for more 





than two hours, in the chill and dusk of 
the September evening, coming down at 
last, white and shivering, to take her part 
in the prayers. Her own were long enough 
that night; I thought she would never 
come to bed, and when at last she did 
come, nestling gently in, so as not to dis- 
turb me, I allowed her to think I was 
asleep, and for the first time for years, I 
should suppose, let her go without her 
** good-night.” 


III, 


Madame Laure was at her post the 
following morning, and things went on as 
usual for the next few days. She excused 
herself from church on the Sunday, however, 
both morning and evening, and although 
she looked quite ill enough to justify 
her in staying at home, I could not get rid 
of an uncomfortable feeling that there was 
something in the background, and that we 
should never come to a proper understand- 
ing until it was cleared up. At the same 
time I saw in her a greater effort to con- 
centrate her attention on her work, and 
whilst she spoke French with the girls 
more exclusively than any of her pre- 
decessors, never, indeed, expressing herself 
in English to anyone unless she was com- 
pelled, her knowledge of music far exceeded 
my anticipations. 

By what seemed an unspoken mutual 
consent, Mary and I said little or nothing 
about her after that night ; but the kind 
of devotion I had already noticed on 
madame’s part was unaltered, and that my 
sister made little opportunities of seeing 
her in private I was better aware than she 
supposed. That she was trying to do her 
good in some way, which she was too 
delicate to confess to a third person, was, 
after all, I thought, the conclusion most in 
accordance with all my former experience. 

We heard nothing of the Sunday’s indis- 
position on the Monday, and that day, for the 
first time, she had a visitor. The lady, in 
the first instance, asked for me, and I was 
pleased not only with her, but with the 
object of her visit, which betokened a 
kindliness and consideration not often to 
be met with in this selfish world. Had 
the French governess, who was on her way 
to us three weeks before, she wished to 
know, reached us safely? The fact was, 
she said, her husband had travelled in the 
same compartment with her in the tidal- 
train, until it was within a station or two 
of the spot at which the collision occurred, 
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when he exchanged into a smoking-car- 
riage ; and before they parted she had so 
interested him in her forlorn position, and 
had told him so much about herself, that 
he had promised to look her up at the 
terminus, and see her safely on her way 
to her destination. 

“* Which he would have done,” his wife 
added naively, “if he had been there to 
do it, but he was very badly hurt. His 
was not one of the worst cases, by a long 
way. There were five deaths, you know, 
and one of the bodies was never identified. 
He was so afraid it might have been that 
of Madame Laure. Oh yes; she gave him 
her address, or I should not have known 
where to come to. He had concussion of 
the brain, and remembered nothing at 
first ; but now he is nearly himself again, 
and he was so anxious about that poor 
little Frenchwoman, as he kept calling her, 
and about another lady who was in the 
compartment with them, that I promised I 
would come and see.” 

I could hear the girls mustering in the 
hall for their morning walk as she talked 
to me, and I went to the door and called 
Madame Laure in. 

She obeyed the summons immediately, 
but, when she saw I was not alone, she fell 
back like a frightened child, and with an 
expression infinitely more distressed. Upon 
widely different grounds, it was easy to see 
that the other was scarcely less taken 
aback. 

“But this is not Madame Laure,” she 
exclaimed. ‘I mean, my husband led me 
to expect someone so very different !” 

“Is that to be taken as a compliment to 
madame ?” I asked. 

« Yes, certainly,” the little lady replied 
frankly. “I had no notion she was so 
nice-looking, or so young. He gave me 
the impression that you were a plain, 
elderly person,” she added, laughing and 
extending her hand. “ But perhaps you 
don’t understand me, and I am not such a 
linguist as he is. Perhaps,” and she turned 
to me, “ you will be so kind as to act as 
interpreter }” 

“There is no need,” I said, 
understands English perfectly.” 

“Oh, well, then,” she replied good- 
humouredly, ‘‘I will tell her,” which she 
did forthwith. 

“ My husband, you see, would have done 
better to remain with you,” she concluded. 
“And yet, what of the other lady—the 
handsome English lady who was with 
you?” 


‘*‘ Madame 





“TI do not think she was handsome,” 
Madame Laure replied in a slow, reluctant 
way. “I think—pardon me—monsieur’s 
memory must still be a little clouded. She 
was not young or handsome, that poor 
lady. And you might not have had him 
spared to you, madame, had he stayed 
where he was, for, though I escaped, she 
was killed.” 

* Killed in the same carriage with you!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ And you told me that night 
there was nobody with you—that you were 
alone !” 

“Did I?” she returned apathetically. 
“Very likely I did. It was too dreadful 
to talk about. Why should I send you 
to your beds to be haunted as I was 
myself ?” 

The little lady went away, with her gaiety 
under an eclipse. She could not, apparently, 
get over the thought that death had really 
taken one of the trio, of whom her husband 
had formed part. She would have liked to 
be able to go home and tell him that with 
both his fellow-passengers it had been 
equally well. 

“You must come and see us, though,” 
she said at parting. ‘ You will let her 
come—won’t you?” to me. 

I was willing for my part. To my 
surprise, Madame Laure was willing, too. 
Pressed to fix a day, she fixed the following 
Friday, and her visitor, with many apologies 
for having trespassed upon my time, 
fluttered away, leaving me for the moment 
téte-a-téte with my strange governess. 

“You will have to take an afternoon to 
yourself, and get the dress you were talking 
about,” I said to her. 

She was making for the door as I spoke ; 
at those words she turned round, and from 
the brightening of her face and the eager- 
ness of her manner you would have 
imagined I had done, or was doing, some 
great thing for her. 

“Might I? Would you let me—this 
afternoon?” she cried, and, moved by a 
sudden pity for her—after all, she was a 
stranger in a strange land, and it must be 
hard to be so placed as to have to ask, asa 
favour, for even so small a boon as this—I 
consented. 

The girls had, of course, by this time gone 
out without her, and she said she would go 
down to the schoolroom and correct the 
French exercises—a task which generally 
stood over until the evening. I went down 
too, not to the schoolroom, but to the 
kitchen, whence, about ten minutes later, 
I strolled out into the garden and round 
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the house. Under Mary’s dressing-room 
window I paused, hearing a voice—voices. 

‘On your word and honour, before Heaven 
—not to please me, not to make me think 
any better of you—remembering I might 
have sinned just so, had I been so tempted, 
and that I know it and feel it, and would 
do the same by you then as I am doing now 
—bearing all that in mind, you still say the 
same.” 

“Still the same—always the same—so 
help me Heaven !” 

The voice was Madame Laure’s, but there 
was som thing unfamiliar in the sound of 
it whick) for the moment, puzzled me. 
I knew afterwards what it was; that in 
that, my last hearing of it, the foreign 
accent had gone out of it. 

She took her leave of absence for the 
afternoon earlier than was customary— 
before dinner—having, my sister informed 
me at that meal, a long way to go. She 
had, indeed, a long way to go; but it was 
not until late that evening, after the girls 
had gone to bed and I was beginning to 
get uneasy and angry at her protracted 
absence, Mary ventured to tell me the 
truth. Then, with her arms round my 
neck and tears in her soft eyes, she confided 
to me that Madame Laure had left us, never 
to return. 

* And oh, Esther, howam I to tell you the 
rest?” she cried, with such a distress in her 
sweet face as I had never seen there before. 
‘How am I to tell you so as to make you 
believe her, and not take her for the dread- 
ful thing they say she is? For, Esther, it 
was he. husband whom they found 
murdered at Wyvenhoe; it is upon her 
head they have put a price, and she is as 
innocent—you would be as sure of it as I 
am, could you only have heard her !—as 
innocent as I!” 

“Go on!” I said, staring at her in my 
horror and bewilderment, as if she herself 
were some strange thing meant to scare me. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, goon! Tell me how 
she got here—what brought her to us!” 

“She ran away,” Mary said. “ That 
night after he beat her, whilst he lay down- 
stairs, as she thought, in a drunken sleep, 
she let herself out of the house and-ran 
away. It was moonlight, and she made 
her way on foot to the nearest station, five 
miles off, and took the first train after day- 
break to some place down in Kent, where 
she fancied the one friend who was likely 
to help her was living. She spent the 
whole day in a fruitless search for him, and 


scarcely any money, and only one hope 
left, and that was to get to London, and 
interest some charitable person in her 
behalf. In the carriage she got into the 
next morning, there was a French lady, 
who was coming to teach in a ladies’ school 
near London, and there was a gentleman 
who was kind to them both. It was his 
wife who was here this morning. When 
he exchanged into the smoking-carriage, 
he ran back to them with an evening paper, 
and in it she read about her husband’s 
murder and her own flight, and what people 
thought of her.” 

“ And just as she grasped one horror there 
came the other, and the woman she had been 
talking to, sitting near her, was killed under 
her eyes!” I exclaimed. “ And you, my dear, 
innocent Mary, believe her story. She would 
have come out of such an experience, had 
she ever come out of it at all, a raving 
maniac |” 

My sister laid her hand on my arm, and 
looked with a mingling of triumph and 
entreaty into my face. 

“Ts it not just that that proves it?” she 
exclaimed. “ If the strength that was given 
her had not been given of Heaven, how could 
she have gone through it? Would it not 
have seemed as if she must have been 
crushed? There she was, with no one to go 
to, no one to whom she dared tell her story, 
without money, without friends, and sus- 
pected of murder!” 

“ And there lay the dead woman, whom 
nobody would be likely to recognise, and 
whose part she thought she could play. The 
woman who was equal to that, Mary, was 
equal to what went before.” 

‘You think so?” she said. ‘Oh, 
Esther! I am glad I did not tell you 
before.” 

‘“‘ How long have you known yourself?” 
i asked her. 

“Ever since the day she was brought 
home in the cab, more dead than alive,” 
my sister answered. ‘She startled me by 
her strange talk when she came in; but it 
was when you told us about the dress at 
tea, I was seized with a presentiment of 
the truth. It was in the parcel you had 
sent home from Denyer’s—that very 
dress—and not knowing whose it was, I 
had opened it. She was on her way to 
raise money on it,” she added, with a blush 
at having to name such a thing, “ when 
she saw that terrible placard, and never 
got any farther.” 

“And you went up to her, and told her 





that night she slept at an inn, She had 


you knew ?” 
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“Yes,” Mary replied quietly. ‘ And 
she told me—the truth.” 

*‘ And then ?” 

“Then I saw she must go. But I 
wished, if I could, to save her from despera- 
tion, and I did not see my way. The 
coming of that lady to-day precipitated 
matters, in spite of me. I saw at any 
moment she might be discovered, and she 
felt it herself, too. To-morrow morning, 
all well, she will wake in Belgium.” 

There was no need to ask whose money 
had taken her to Belgium. For a few days 
every ring at the bell startled us with the 
fear lest it should be a prelude to an enquiry 
after Madame Laure; but nobody ever 
came, and in time we ceased to recall her, 
and to watch the paper on account of her. 

One day, however, about two years after, 
my sister received a letter from Australia, 
in which, along with a bank-note, was so 
earnest an entreaty for news of her own 
welfare, that she wrote to the address 
given her by the next mail out. 

But it was only the other day that a 
man lying in gaol, sentenced to death for 
another murder, confessed that to him, and 
him alone, was to be ascribed the Wyvenhoe 
tragedy. I was rejoiced to read it, and to 
know at last that my dear sister’s instinct 
—in this, as in every other instance in 
which we may have differed, nobler and 
loftier than mine—had guided her aright ; 
but the tears fell thick and fast upon the 
page that recorded it, for, alas! there was 
no one left to rejoice with me ! 

No one here—visible or audible—but 
Mary knows! 





KATHLEEN’S LEGACY. 
By C. L. PiRkIs. 


CHAPTER I. 


“AND to my dear god-daughter, Kath- 
leen O’Brien Derwent, only daughter of 
the Rev. Gilbert Derwent, incumbent of 
North Lees, in the county of Cumberland, 
I bequeath the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, at present invested in English 
Three per Cent. Consols.” 

These were the words of Miss O’Brien’s 
will. They were communicated by letter 
to the astonished legatee by Messrs. Long 
and Lovett, of Sackville Street, Dublin, 
the respected firm of solicitors who had 
drawn up the will, and to whose keeping 
it had been committed. 





Kathleen was shelling peas under a big 
beech-tree in the parsonage garden when 
her brother Tom, a tall, bony fellow of 
about twenty, brought out the blue, official- 
looking letter to her. 

She had on a pink cotton gown, over 
which she had tied the apron of their one 
little housemaid, in order to ward off the 
juicy green of the pea-pods. She had also 
donned a white pocket - handkerchief, 
Tuscan fashion, over her dark-brown curly 
hair, to keep off the scorching July sun. 
One corner of it kept flapping into her eye 
with every light breeze that blew past. 

“TI wish you would tie it under my chin,” 
she said to Tom when he got within ear- 
shot. “My fingers are all green and 
sticky. What's that big letter? Is it 
your appointment to the Post Office at 
last ?” 

Tom deliberately put the letter into a 
standard rose-bush, a yard or so distant, 
and proceeded, also deliberately — Tom 
never did anything in a hurry—to tie the 
handkerchief in a good strong knot under 
Kathleen’s chin. 

“Why, your mouth is green and sticky, 
too!” he said. “ Oh-h, look at your teeth ! 
You've been eating the peas!” 

“Why shouldn't I?” said Kathleen, 
looking up at him with a smile that showed 
the said pretty teeth to advantage. ‘‘Oh-h, 
you're choking me! That'll do. Now, 
who is your letter from ?” 

Tom picked the letter out of the rose- 
bush. 

“Tt isn’t for me—it’s for you. Now, 
don’t be in a hurry, my dear girl ; it is not 
from him—you know whoI mean. It has 
a Dublin postmark, and has the name of 
Messrs. Long and Lovett, solicitors, on the 
seal.” 

** Dublin—solicitors !” echoed Kathleen. 
“Who can it be from? Open it at once, 
Tom, or beware of my sticky fingers!” 

So Tom opened it, and read it aloud, his 
voice with difficulty keeping an even tone 
as he communicated the astonishing fact 
of the twenty thousand pounds legacy. 

Long before he reached the concluding 
line, “‘ Awaiting your instructions, we 
remain, madam, yours obediently, Long 
and Lovett,” Kathleen had dropped her 
pea-pods, and, peeping over his shoulder, 
had got to the bottom of the page. 

They made a pretty picture, the brother 
and sister, with their heads so close together 
under the shifting shadow of the leafy 
beech-tree. Tom, though big and bony, 
was not ill-looking. His features were 
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well-formed, though somewhat massive— 
his eyes decidedly good. As for Kath- 
leen, she was a typical brunette, of the 
red-lipped, clear-skinned type, with large, 
straightforward-looking eyes, which some- 
times, though not always, recalled her 
brother Tom’s. She was tall, too, like 
Tom, and, though not bony, was more 
inclined to be slender than plump. 

Tom gave a long, low whistle as he 
read the last word. 

“Good gracious!” cried Kathleen, her 
eyes opening wide and wider; and then 
they stood still looking at each other. 

“Let's go in and tell mother and 
father!” exclaimed the girl, getting back 
her powers of speech first. ‘Run, Tom, 
just for once in your life,” and she set off 
for the house at an altogether express 
speed, 

‘Good news will keep,” said Tom com- 
posedly. But nevertheless his stride was 
a little longer than usual. 

Mrs. Derwent was seated in the par- 
sonage parlour with a huge heap of un- 
mended and very well-worn stockings in 
front of her. She was a small, faded 
woman on the wrong side of fifty, with 
pale eyes and a querulous voice. 

“How thoughtless you children are!” 

she said complainingly as the two bounced 
in on her, ‘ You forget how nervous I 
am.” 
“Mother, twenty thousand pounds!” 
cried Kathleen, waving the lawyers’ letter 
over her head, and dancing round the 
room. 

“ Kathleen’s an heiress,” said Tom from 
behind, in a tone that made Kathleen turn 
round and stare at him, for there was a 
something in it she had never heard in 
Tom’s voice before. 

Then the father had to be told the good 
news. 

He came creeping in from his study, 
spectacles on nose, the draft of a letter in 
his hand, at the sound of such an un- 
usual hubbub of voices in the next room. 
He was a tall, white-haired man, about 
ten years older than his wife, It was easy 
to trace the good looks of his son and 
daughter backwards to him. Naturally he 
lacked their sunshiny smiles and erect 
carriage. Also there was about him a 
certain dreamy, dejected air which they as 
naturally lacked, but which is a thing 
scarcely to be wondered at in a man who, 
in despair of better days coming to him, 
marries late in life on an income of two 





hundred pounds per annum, and endeavours | these old stockings,” said the mother, 


on that microscopic sum to clothe and 
educate respectably a son and a daughter. 

“ What—what is it all about?” he asked 
mildly, looking over his spectacles round 
the room as though he expected somewhere 
in its corners to find the cause of the un- 
usual merriment. “I could hardly finish 
my letter to the LEcclesiastical Com- 
missioners. You've positively made my 
head go round with your noise in here.” 

But when the good news had been com- 
municated to him, his head went round 
faster than ever. 

Then he seated himself, took off his 
glasses, and rubbed away at what looked 
like a mist upon them. 

“ Poor Kathleen—poor Kathleen !” he 
muttered half to himself, with something 
near akin to a sigh. 

“Ttll be ‘rich Kathleen,’ I’m rather 
thinking,” said Tom, beginning to drum a 
tattoo on the table with his mother’s 
scissors. 

“ Eh—what ?” said his father, suddenly 
recalling himself to his surroundings. 
“ Yes—yes, of course, rich Kathleen now, 
not a doubt,” and here he smiled cheerily 
up into his daughter’s face. “Shall we 
light up bonfires to-night, and set the bells 
ringing—eh, Katie ?” 

No one in the room knew—not even 
his wife—that in his early college days 
Mr. Derwent and the deceased Kathleen 
O’Brien had been sweethearts, and that to 
this fact might be traced the pertinacity 
with which on the birth of his daughter he 
had insisted that the spinster lady in far- 
away Dublin should be asked to be her 

odmother. 

‘We'll give tea and cake to the whole 
village, father,” cried Kathleen, once more 
clapping her hands, and dancing round the 
room, “ and we’il all of us have new dresses, 
and coats, and hats, and bonnets. And 
you shall have a curate, father, and not 
wear yourself out with parish work. And 
you'll be able to join all those clubs you 
wanted to, Tom—cricket, tennis, and every- 
thing else ; and you, mother, sha’n’t strain 
your eyes any more over mending and 
darning old stockings ! ” 

It was only absolute want of breath that 
made her pause now, and give the othersa 
chance of putting in a word. 

“ Yes, a curate would be a boon—a very 
great boon. I’m not getting younger, and 
my work tells on me more every year,” said 
the father. 

“And I shall be glad to see the last of 
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tumbling them helter-skelter into her work- 
basket. ‘I was never a good hand at 
needlework as a girl. I shouldn’t be at 
all sorry to have time now and then to look 
at a book or newspaper.” 

But it was Tom’s exclamation which sent 
Kathleen all in a hurry out of the room to 
look for pen and ink without another 
moment’s delay. 

“T say, Kathleen,” he cried, “ I wonder 
what Bruce will have to say to it! I sup- 
pose youll send him a line some time 
to-day.” 

Now Bruce Aitken was the son of a 
lawyer at Carlisle, who had, during a 
recent visit to North Lees, met and fallen 
in love with Miss Kathleen. It was an 
understood thing that the two were to be 
married so soon as old Mr. Aitken could 
make up his mind to take Bruce as partner 
into the firm; a step he had hitherto shown 
a marked reluctance to take, alleging that 
Bruce at five-and-twenty years of age 
lacked the experience necessary for so 
responsible a position. 

Most assuredly, one way or another, 
Bruce Aitken might be expected to have a 
word to say on the matter of Kathleen’s 


legacy. 


CHAPTER II, 


BEFORE, however, Kathleen’s letter had 
time to reach its destination, Bruce himself 
made his appearance at the parsonage. He 
swung back the little wooden gate, and 
came up the garden path, not only with the 
easy, happy air of a man who is sure of his 
welcome, but with an added briskness that 
seemed to imply that he had a piece of 
good news to communicate. 

Mrs. Derwent watched his approach from 
the window of her husband’s study, whither 
she had retired to discuss with him in 
quietude the event of the day. Their early 
dinner (eaten without the peas) was over. 
Tom, who for some reason best known 
to himself had been remarkably silent 
throughout the meal, had taken his fishing- 
rod and gone down to the trout-stream ; 
Kathleen, who had got through an alto- 
gether brilliant amount of conversation— 
possibly to atone for Tom’s deficiency in 
that respect—had also disappeared some- 
where for solitude and reflection ; and Mrs. 
Derwent, taking possession of a big 
Japanese paper fan (not her basket of un- 
mended stockings), seated herself in an 
easy-chair in her husband’s study with an 
air of leisure altogether new to her. 





“The Wilmots will be sorry now they 
did not ask Kathleen to their last dance,” 
she began in a voice from which nervous 
querulousness seemed suddenly to have 
disappeared. Evidently her brains were 
speculating on the effect the astounding 
news of the legacy would have upon 
neighbours and friends when it began to 
be noised abroad in the parish. 

Her husband, good man, was pursuing 
an undercurrent of thought entirely dis- 
tinct from hers. He stood balancing 
on one finger his lately-written letter to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—it con- 
tained an application for a grant for 
“much-needed repairs” to the parsonage. 

“T think, after all, I won’t post this 
letter to-day,” he said, looking a little 
doubtfully at his wife; “I mean it’s just 
possible, after a time, it may not suit us to 
stay on here.” He paused a moment, and 
then added rather more boldly : “I mean 
I’m not getting younger, the work is hard, 
the income small—a few years of rest 
would prolong my life, and it would be 
scarcely worth while to undertake the 
trouble of putting this place in order for 
one’s successor.” 

Mrs. Derwent did not allow the remark 
to interrupt her train of ideas. On they 
went on much the same lines as before : 

“TI dare say Sir Thomas Longley 
wouldn’t have been in such a hurry 
to send his son out of the way to 
London if this money had come a month 
ago,” she went on ; “ only the last time he 
called—when he begged me to discourage 
any intercourse between Kathleen and 
Sam, he said—‘ Mrs. Derwent, don’t mis- 
understand me. Kathleen is one of the 
sweetest girls I have ever seen ; but it’s 
just this—the land is so heavily mort- 
gaged through one thing or another, that 
unless Sam marries money, he won't be 
able to call an acre hisownsoon.’ I really 
shouldn’t be the least in the world sur- 
prised if Sir Thomas comes creeping round 
to-morrow directly he hears the news with 
something quite different to say.” She 
paused a moment, then, letting her voice 
fall somewhat, added reflectively : “It’s a 
pity Kathleen was in such a hurry to 
engage herself to Mr. Aitken ; she might 
do far better for herself now.” 

Mr. Derwent looked up, a little sur- 
prised at this formal mention of Kathleen’s 
lover, who had been plain “ Bruce” from 
top to bottom of the house for the past 
six months. Time, however, was not given 
him to comment on the fact, for it was at 
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this precise moment that Bruce was seen 
swinging back the garden-gate, and the 
next found him in the study shaking hands 
with his father and mother-in-law elect. 

He was a nice-looking fellow enough, 
smaller and more compact in build than 
Tom, with hair black as a raven’s wing. 
His eyes were dark, piercing, restless ; his 
whole physique, in fact, seemed to betoken 
an immense amount of pent-up nervous 
energy. His hand-shaking was a grip—one 
could fancy what a blow that same hand 
might deal at a pinch, it seemed all made 
of muscle. Mrs. Derwent generally winced 
under the grip, and said nothing. This 
afternoon she winced and said something. 

“T do wish, Mr. Aitken,” she said, 
fanning herself with great energy, ‘“ some- 
one had taken the trouble to teach you 
how to shake hands, when you were a 
small boy.” 

Bruce was very penitent, and proffered 
no end of apologies. 

“The truth of it is I’m nearly off my 
head to-day,” he went on to say. “I’ve 
such a splendid piece of news to tell you.” 

“Indeed!” this said crossly and stiffly, 
for somehow Mrs. Derwent felt positive in 
her own mind what the ‘splendid piece of 
news ” must be, 

“‘T never saw her so put out before,’ 
thought Bruce ; “I must have given her a 
grip! Never mind, my good news will 
bring her round right enough,” so he 
hastened to tell it out as quickly as 
possible. 

“Only think, Mrs. Derwent,” he went 
on elatedly ; “my father has come to his 
senses at last. Old Smith— that’s my 
father’s partner, you know—has done 
something more than usually idiotic, in 
fact, has made a regular bungle of some 
law business he had in hand, so my father 
has decided upon buying him out, and 
letting me come into the firm at once.” 

“Indeed !” 

Bruce stared. “ Indeed ” from Kathleen’s 
mother in that tone, and never a word in 
any tone from Kathleen’s father, who had 
walked away to his book-shelves, taken 
down a bulky commentary, and now stood 
arranging his manuscripts at his writing- 
table as though, there and then, he meant 
to begin a sermon. 

Well, someone should say something or 
other, civil or uncivil, he resolved. He 
crossed the room and laid his hand on 
the old clergyman’s arm. 

“Tsn’t it first-rate news, Mr. Derwent?” 
he cried. “ Won’t you congratulate me ?” 
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“ Ah, I’m delighted. I congratulate you 
heartily—heartily,” said Mr. Derwent. 

It was not said heartily, however— 
certainly not with the heartiness with 
which it would have been said had the 
news ante-dated Kathleen’s good fortune. 
But then Mrs. Derwent had signalled un- 
mistakably by her manner that for that 
afternoon at any rate heartiness towards 
Kathleen’s suitor was to be laid on one 
side, and Mrs. Derwent’s signals, by virtue 
of her weak nerves and querulous temper, 
were never appealed against in that small 
household. 

Bruce looked blank. 

“T expected——” He began and then 
broke off, scarcely caring in this depressed 
atmosphere to say exactly what he had 
expected — viz., that the whole family 
would have been ready to execute a savage 
war-dance over the improved state of his 
prospects. ‘I intended——” He again 
began, and again broke off; then with a 
rush brought out the sentence : “ Of course, 
now there need be no further delay about 
the wedding-day, need there ?” 

“ Wedding-days are things that should 
never be taken as a matter of course,” said 
Mrs. Derwent, making now such a whirl- 
wind with her fan that her cap-strings 
fluttered in it. 

Bruce’s face flushed a deep, angry red. 

** What does it allmean? Whatdo you 
wish me to understand? What has 
happened to make you alter so in your 
manner to me, Mrs. Derwent?” he asked 
in short, abrupt sentences. 

Mr. Derwent did not like the turn 
matters had taken. For one thing he was 
unprepared for it all, and had not as yet 
made up his mind to any course of con- 
duct ; for another, he hated storms, and a 
storm evidently threatened. 

Hesuddenly recollected asick parishioner. 

“Poor old Giles!” he cried; “I had 
quite forgotten I promised to read to him 
this afternoon. Good news must not be 
allowed to interfere with duty, must it?” 

He waved his hand to Bruce, he smiled 
pleasantly at his wife as he left the room. 
They might refer his phrase “ good news ” 
to whichever event they pleased. 

Bruce stood in front of Mrs. Derwent, 
waiting for his answer. She closed her 
fan and put her hand to her head. 

“ Really I think it is your manner, not 
mine, Mr, Aitken, which requires explana- 
tion,” she said in her usual weak, querulous 
tone. ‘‘I have had a nervous headache 
all day; I am really fit for nothing but bed.” 
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After all, weak nerves possibly ruled the 
world—her world, that is—better than 
strong ones. 

Bruce grew cheerful again—brutally 
cheerful, one might say, all things con- 
sidered. 

“ Oh, I’m delighted, it’s a great relief— 
I mean of course I’m very, very sorry for 
your headache, but you always do suffer so 
much with it. Now may I see Kathleen and 
tell her my good luck? Shall I find her 
in the garden as usual }” 

“You can go and look for her there if 
you like,” said Mrs. Derwent evasively. In 
her own mind she felt sure Kathleen was 
upstairs in her own room. If so, so much 
the better. She would take the opportunity 
while Bruce searched the garden of having 
a short conversation—but an energetic one 
—with Kathleen on the preposterousness 
of a girl with twenty thousand pounds 
marrying a country lawyer, when, if she 
chose to take time to look about her, she 
might be Lady Longley, or Lady Someone 
higher still. Who could tell ? 

Kathleen, however, was not to be found 
in her bedroom, for the simple reason that 
Tom had scarcely been gone five minutes 
out of the house before she took her hat 
and followed him. Something had “ put 
him out,” she felt sure. She and Tom were 
always such chums, that she could not bear 
even the shadow of acloud to come between 
them. 

The trout-stream, meandering through 
shady meadows and low-lying land, was 
little more than five minutes’ walk from 
the parsonage. This afternoon, however, 
it took Kathleen a good fifteen minutes to 
get to it. It was scorchingly, cruelly hot, 
the sort of day to make one think twice 
before putting one foot before another. 
Also her head was so full of thought, 
that quite unconsciously she lingered and 
loitered as one pleasant picture succeeded 
another in her mental vision. 

First and foremost among those pleasant 
pictures was the thought ‘“‘ What will 
Bruce say ? How will he look when I say to 
him, ‘ Bruce, only think how rich we shall 
be. Twenty thousand pounds! What- 
ever shall we do with such a lot of 
money ?’” 

Following this thought had come 
another, only by one degree less pleasant, 
and that was that Bruce’s father now would 
not think his son quite such a simpleton 
for his choice of the poor parson’s daughter 
for a wife, as no doubt he had done at first, 
for everyone knew what a keen man of 





business old Mr. Aitken was, and what 
ambitious hopes he had cherished of Bruce 
marrying money and investing it in the 
firm. 

Then on the heels of these bright fancies 
came a whole troop of delightful projects 
for the benefit and comfort of everyone 
around and about her. Father should 
have a curate, of course; that went with- 
out saying. Mother should have no end 
of new clothes, and another maid, who 
would take off her hands all the tiresome 
mending, and everything else in the 
house that was a trouble to her. And as 
for Tom—dear Tom—he should join all the 
cricket, and tennis, and rowing-clubs, far 
or near, that were worth joining ; and if it 
so chanced that this appointment in the 
Post Office did not come for him, why, then 
he could wait on quietly without any fuss- 
ing and fuming, and fish, fish, fish in the 
trout-stream from morning till night, as 
though fishing were the only thing to be 
done in life, as she had so often heard him 
say on a hot summer’s afternoon he wished 
in reality was the case. 

Strange to say, however, on this 
particular hot summer’s afternoon, Tom 
did not show himself quite so eager for the 
“ gentle sport” as was his wont. Kathleen, 
as she came in sight of the group of stunted 
willows where he usually took up his posi- 
tion, could see his rod and basket lying 
idly on the bank, and himself stretched 
at full length upon the reedy grass. 

“Tt is so confoundedly hot,” he mut- 
tered by way of excuse, as Kathleen came 
in sight, tilting his hat lower over his nose, 
and flicking away the flies with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

But Kathleen was not to be taken in. 
Tom, to find it too hot to fish! Not to be 
thought of for a moment. Besides, there 
was a something in his tone which re- 
minded her of the day he had come home 
and told her that the eleven, of which he 
was captain, had been “ nowhere at all ” in 
the local cricket-match. 

“T say, Tom, what is it?” she asked, 
kneeling down beside him on the grass 
under the stunted willows. 

“What's what?” said Tom senten- 
tiously, and flicking away at the flies 
harder than ever. 

“‘ What’s the matter, I mean ? What has 
upset you, and made you so silent and 
gloomy on the very day we ought all to be 
clapping hands and going up like india- 
rubber balls to the ceiling ?” 

“Ought we? It strikes me there’s only 
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one of us ought to be going up like an 
indiarubber ball.” 

“Only one of us!” This in an utterly 
surprised, altogether bewildered tone. 

“Aye! Only one of us, and that one 
you! I don’t see what anyone else has to 
rejoice and be glad over.” 

“Oh, Tom! oh, Tom!” And nowan 
unmistakable note of pain halved the 
astonishment in her voice. ‘“ As if the 
money had not come to us all! You, me, 
mother, father !” 

“Has it? Do you think Bruce will say 
that ?” 

“Why, of course he will!” This very 
indignantly. “ Do you think I should ever 
have cared two straws for him if he didn’t 
love you all—father, mother, you—just as 
well as he loves his own father, and mother, 
and brother ?” 

“H—m—m !” 

* And do you think he would make any 


| —the slightest objection even if I were to 


say to him, ‘ Bruce I don’t mean to touch 
one penny of this money; I’m just going to 
hand it over to father, and mother, and 
Tom!’” 

“ Say it to him and see.” 

“T will—I will!” cried Kathleen, grow- 
ing still more excited and indignant. 
* And you'll see what he'll say. I know 
him, I ought to—I’ve seen ever so much 
more of him than you have.” 

**Yes, you’ve seen enough of him to 
know him.” 

“Then why do you doubt what I say ? 
Why—why? What do you mean, Tom ? 
Why can’t you take it for granted that the 
money will do you, and all of us, as much 
good as it will me? If it had been left to 
you, Tom, I should have taken it for 
granted.” , 

“Would you? Then, you see, you are 
a girl—not a man.” 

“ What difference can that make ?” cried 
Kathleen, bound to be on the defensive, 
thongh her eyes were full of tears. ‘‘ Tom, 
dear Tom!” she went on, ‘‘do believe me 
when I say the money will be as much 
yours as mine;” then, as Tom made no 
sign or response by word or look, she 
clasped her hands together, crying, “ Oh, 
I do so wish—I would give worlds, if Miss 
O’Brien had been your godmother instead 
of mine, and had left you the money 
instead of me!” 

“ T wish to Heaven she had,” cried Tom 
with a sudden energy that made his sister 
start back a good yard on the grass. And 
not for fully three minutes did she find 





voice enough to ask the wondering 
question : 

“Why, what difference would it-——could 
it have made ?” 

- “This,” answered Tom, jumping to his 
feet: “‘I should then have had the chance 
of a career in life, whereas now I have 
none. Do you suppose,” he went on 
vehemently, “ because I am not per- 
petually whining over our poverty, as 
mother does, that therefore I do not feel 
the miserable narrowness and pinch of it 
all? Do you think it is nothing to me 
that I am forced to go in for a beggarly 
appointment in the Post Office, when all 
the fellows I have known here have 
gone on to college, entered the army, or 
gone in for something else fairly respect- 
able? As I said before, you are a girl and 
don’t understand these things. If you stood 
in my shoes for ten minutes, you might 
see what I mean.” 

With his last word he turned on his heel 
and strode away rapidly, forgetting even 
his rod and basket in his excitement; or it 
might be, perhaps, taking it for granted 
that his sister would pick them up and 
carry them home for him, as she had done 
more than once before in her life. 

Kathleen looked after him ruefully. 
Tears for a moment blinded her, and she 
could not arrange her thoughts. It was 
all so puzzling, so difficult to understand. 
Tom had come out in such a new light. 
Who could have believed that, under his 
slow and somewhat solid exterior, he had 
cherished aspirations and longings such as 
these! Yet after all, now that the reve- 
lation had been made, it seemed almost 
wonderful to her that she had not guessed 
it all before. Of course, as Tom had said, 
she was a girl, and could not be supposed 
to understand a man’s ambitions, and, of 
late especially, she knew that all her 
own ambitions had so centred in one 
little world, of which Bruce was the light 
and sun, that she had scarcely had time to 
give a thought to other people’s aspirations. 
Well, there was one comfort ! Tom had not 
expressed any outrageously impossible wish. 
College seemed to be the desire of his heart, 
and there really seemed to be no reason 
why it should not be gratified. She had 
often heard her father say he had got 
through his college career “on next to 
nothing ;” very well then, out of twenty 
thousand pounds it must be possible to 
supply Tom with a sufficiency to get 
through his. She would go back to the house 
at once, and speak to her father about it. 
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So sunshine came back to herface. She 
picked up Tom’s rod and basket cheerfully, 
and trudged along among the osiers towards 
home. 

The stream babbled and purled over its 
big white stepping-stones. Splash, splash 
—here, there—went the shiny silvery fish. 
The shadows began to lengthen a little, for 
the afternoon was wearing itself away. 

“Tt’s nearly tea-time,” thought the girl. 
“ Bruce will be just about locking up his 
office and thinking of getting home. And 
to-morrow morning he'll have my letter, 
and know all about it, and of course he'll 
come down immediately, and——” 

But here her thinking was suddenly cut 
short by the shadow of Bruce himself 
falling athwart her path. He was coming 
along with his usual brisk energy, but 
Kathleen’s quick eyes detected an un- 
usual but unmistakable cloud upon his 
brow. 

““Why, Bruce—you!” she cried. 

Then there followed—no, not hand- 
shaking, but its equivalent under certain 
conditions. Why not? There was no 
one to tell tales, beyond the bending 
osiers, the whispering reeds, the wild, 
flitting birds. 

Bruce began a whole string of questions: 

“ What’s the matter with Tom? I met 
him just now, and he told me where I 
should find you ; but beyond that, never a 
word could I get out of him.” 

“Tom and I have had a tiff. We often 
have tiffs, you know,” answered Kathleen, 
bent on being loyal to Tom’s infirmities. 

“Ts that why you're carrying his rod 
and basket for him? Give them to me, dear. 
Really I think you’re determined to spoil 
that brother of yours; the effects of your 
injudiciousness are beginning to show in 
him, Well now, Katie, what’s up at the 
house—with your father and mother, I 
mean’? There’s something there wants 
explaining too, I think.” 

Then Kathleen’s face brightened all over 
as she answered : 

**Oh, there’s ever so much to explain. 
I wrote to you at once; it doesn’t matter ; 
youll get my letter when you go back. 
Let’s sit down here under this willow. I’ve 
a wonderful letter from a lawyer in my 
pocket I want you to read. You are not 
to speak one word till you’ve got to the 
last line; and I am going to sit here on 
this tree-stump right in front of you and 
watch your face while you read. I’m sure 
it'll be something to remember for ever 
and ever afterwards,” 





And Bruce’s face as he sat reading the 
lawyer’s letter was something to remember 
for ever afterwards, though not exactly in 
the way Kathleen expected, for instead of 
flushing red with a glad, jubilant surprise, 
it grew white, hard, frowning. His lips 
set, and with never a word he folded the 
letter, and gave it back to the girl. 

“Why, Bruce, what is it? Are you 
ill?” she cried, jumping up from her tree- 
stump. 

“1 see—I see; I understand it all,” he 
muttered half to himself. ‘‘The whole 
thing stands explained now.” 

“What stands explained?” she asked, 
ready to cry with mortification and dis- 
appointment. “I thought you at least 
would jump, and clap your hands, and toss 
your hat up in the air, and there you take 
it every bit as solemnly as Tom.” 

“IT don’t see much to clap my hands 
over, Kathleen,” he answered gravely. “I 
rejoice at your good fortune, of course, 
but——” 

“My good fortune!” she interrupted 
passionately. “ Isn’t my good fortune your 
good fortune too? What does it all mean ? 
Tell me—tell me!” and then she hid her 
face in her hands, and, sitting by his side 
among the osiers, burst into tears. 

Of course he did his best to comfort 
her. 

“T can’t tell you anything if you sob 
like that, Kathleen,” he said. ‘ Will you 
try to listen while I explain to you why I 
don’t jump up and clap my hands with 
delight? Well, it’s just this: before I 
came out here to you, your mother gave me 
to understand that I was not welcome to 
the house; your father gave me the cold 
shoulder; your brother looked black as 
thunder at me. Nowdo you expect me to 
clap my hands and toss up my hat with 
delight over that ?” 

Kathleen’s astonishment dried her tears. 

“ Not welecome—cold shoulder—black as 
thunder !” she repeated blankly. 

‘I mean what I say, and I understand 
now exactly why it is. The lawyer's 
son might be a very good match for the 
parson’s daughter, but a young lady with 
twenty thousand pounds has a right to look 
a little higher.” 

“Oh, impossible—impossible! ” cried the 
wondering Kathleen. “It’s all a mistake 
—it must be a mistake! Why, only 
yesterday, mother said to me, ‘ Kathleen, 
I think you are a very lucky girl. There 
never lived a better fellow than Bruce 
Aitken,’” 
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“Ah, that was yesterday, you see. 
Something has happened since then.” 

“What has happened? Nothing that 
ought to make any difference. Oh, that 
wretched, wretched legacy! I wish it 
had never come to make us all so 
miserable!” 

“ And so do I,” said Bruce with great 
energy. ‘“ Katie,do you knowI came over 
with good news this afternoon? My father 
has at last consented to take me into the 
firm, and, of course, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there would be nothing to prevent 
our getting married at once—next week 
—to-morrow, if it could be managed. But 
now——” 

He broke off abruptly. Bruce was not 
a man to break down with emotion, but he 
was evidently keeping his calmness with 
difficulty. 

Kathleen’s face went from red to white 
—from white to red. 

“Oh, Bruce—oh, Bruce!” was all she 
could find breath for at first. Then some- 
thing akin to indignation took possession 
of her. ‘We to be sitting here in this 
dismal fashion, moaning and groaning, when 
we ought to be dancing and singing ! Why, 
it’s unheard of ! No one would believe it !” 
she cried. 

Bruce made no reply. He was thinking 
deeply over something that would not bear 
a divided attention. 

Presently he woke up to ask the ques- 
tion : 

* Kathleen, how old are you?” 

“Exactly nineteen and two months,” 
answered Kathleen promptly. “ You don’t 
mean to say you've forgotten already the 
beautiful cake I made on the 20th of May 
last !” 

“No, dear, I had not forgotten, but I 
was in hopes I had made a mistake in a 
year, and you were turned twenty!” He 
gave a heavy sigh. ‘‘ You see you are so 
young to be allowed to have your own 
ideas on this matter, people would think 
I had taken advantage of your inexpe- 
rience.” 

Kathleen grew suddenly white. She 
kneeled down beside him as he sat, look- 
ing up in his face. 

“You don’t mean to say you are thinking 
of giving me up, Bruce?” she asked in a 
low voice. 

“No,” said Bruce with decision; “ but 
it’s only right you should have the choice 
of giving me up if you liked. People 
would think that at nineteen such a choice 
should not be allowed you—that, in fact, 





your father and mother should make it for 
you,” 

“Bruce, if father and mother and all 
the world were to say I must give you up, 
I wouldn’t do it!” This said in the same 
low tone as before, but there could be no 
mistaking the decision put into it. 

And somehow her hand crept into his 
as she said the words, and somehow their 
eyes met, and then—well, the whispering 
reeds, the bending osiers, the wild, flitting 
birds might have had another idyllic story 
to tell had voices and words been lent them 
for a brief five minutes. 

Mr. Derwent stood leaning over his 
garden-gate looking down the shady lane 
which led straight to the trout-stream. The 
shadows had lengthened very much now ; 
the red roof of the square old parsonage 
was glorified by a passing gleam from the 
sinking sun; birds were getting up their 
good-night notes, a whole orchestra of 
buzzing insects were tuning up for their 
twilight madrigals. He had read old 
Giles to sleep, and another old parishioner 
after Giles. He had enjoyed a second 
téte-a-téte with his wife, which she had 
brought to an abrupt ending by declar- 
ing that her poor head was racking 
her again, she must go to bed at once, but 
“of course you'll make young Aitken 
clearly understand, my dear, the footing 
things will be on in the future.” 

Mr. Derwent was not quite in his usual 
placid, quiescent frame of mind. Left to 
himself he would have preferred that 
things should take their course, and 
arrange themselves. His wife, however, 
had informed him with unmistakable 
decision that certain responsibilities rested 
on his shoulders now, which he must not 
try to shift upon anyone else’s. So he 
stood there bracing his muscles to the task, 
timing the unconscious lovers with his big 
chronometer, and trying to persuade him- 
self, as his wife had reminded him again 
and again during their half-hour’s talk, 
that he was only going to perform what 
his duty as a father demanded of him; 
that Kathleen was but a child, and must 
not be allowed to have an opinion on the 
matter ; that Bruce was a most reasonable 
fellow, and would be sure at once to see 
things in a right light. 

“T have been waiting here to have a 
few words with you, Bruce,” he said as the 
two came slowly along the path to the 
gate, looking, as even his short-sighted 
eyes noted, very unlike their usual buoyant, 
light-hearted young selves. “ We can talk 
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out here just as wellas indoors. Kathleen, 
my dear, Tom is waiting for his tea; you 
had better go in at once,” 

But Bruce was not at all disposed to 
have matters settled in this offhand 
fashion. In his own mind, and talking it 
over with Kathleen, he had arranged his 
course of procedure in the future, as they 
had come up the shady lane, swinging Tom’s 
rod and fishing-basket between them. Mr. 
Derwent should stand there and listen to 
his terms, not he to Mr. Derwent’s, 

He laid his hand on Kathleen’s arm. 

“There is no reason why Kathleen 
should not hear every word, Mr. Derwent; 
we know exactly what you are going to 
say,” he said, looking very white, it is true, 
but with no sign of wavering in his voice. 
“We know you are going to talk about 
Kathleen’s legacy, and say how ridiculous 
it would be for her now to marry a man 
in my station in life. Very well. I am not 
going to force myself upon her, I'll tell you 
that ; but I also tell you I’m not going to 
give her up because a few thousand pounds 
have fallen to her ; I wouldn’t have given 
her up for poverty, and I won’t give her 
up for riches. But this I will do—let her 
have her own choice on the matter without 
attempting to influence her in any shape 
or form. And because she is too young 
now to be allowed to make such a choice, 
I will wait for it till her twenty-first birth- 
day—about a year and ten months from 
now. On that day, whatever her decision 
may be, I shall take it as final—a ‘ yes’ or 
a ‘no’ for ever.” 

Bruce’s words had come one after the 
other clearly, but hurriedly. He drew a 
long breath as he finished speaking. Then 
under her father’s eye he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

“Good-bye, Kathleen ; without fail you'll 
see me on your twenty-first birthday,” he 
said in not quite such a steady voice as 
before. And Kathleen’s “‘good-bye” seemed 
to come in oddly muffled tones, while a 
mist before her eyes made her think the 
twilight had come upon them all of a 
sudden. 

“Oh yes, I'll shake hands, Mr. Derwent,” 
Bruce said, as the old clergyman somewhat 
doubtfully held out his hand; “I can see 
things, in a fashion, from your point of view, 
but you must forgive me if I can see them 
better from my own.” 

Then, as though afraid to trust himself 
with another look at Kathleen, he turned 
sharply round, and walked hurriedly away. 

Mr. Derwent and Kathleen went back to 
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the house by different paths. Mr. Derwent 
got in first, retreated to his study, and 
locked himself in, horribly afraid lest 
Kathleen should pursue him, and make a 
scene. Kathleen lingered a few minutes 
in the failing light, trying to get back her 
calmness before she faced Tom and the 
tea-tray. There under the big beech-tree 
was her basket of peas, off which an 
audacious jackdaw was making an easy 
and pleasant supper. Could it only have 
been this morning, the girl asked herself, 
that she sat there with nimble fingers and 
a merry heart, telling herself such pleasant 
tales of what the years had in store for 
her ? Why, she seemed to have lived since 
then a decade at least. Well, the fates 
had with the first post that morning just 
turned her life upside down for her—that 
was all: had given her twenty thousand 
pounds with one hand, and had robbed her 
of her lover with the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. DERWENT slept off her nervous 
headache, and came down to breakfast the 
next morning in the smartest cap and gown 
her wardrobe had at command. 

“My dear, you look twenty years 
younger,” said her admiring husband, as he 
took his place behind the eggs and bacon. 

Mrs, Derwent smiled pleasantly at him 
across the tucked-up sleeves of the little 
maid who was bringing in the teapot. 

“You needn’t bring my work-basket 
after breakfast,” she said, addressing the 
Phyllis a little pompously, “Thosestockings 
are really past mending, and may as well 
be given to the almshouse people.” 

Tom came in, bringing the letters which 
the postman had just handed to him over 
the garden-gate. He was scowling tremen- 
dously—Tom could look black if he chose— 
at the uppermost one, addressed to him in 
official writing, and announcing itself in 
printed letters to be ‘‘on Her Majesty’s 
service.” Not a doubt it must be the long- 
talked-of nomination to an inferior billet in 
the General Post Office. 

Kathleen, occupied in cutting brown 
bread on a trencher,seemed to feel his black 
looks, for she did not so much as: lift her 
eyes as she said : 

“Why trouble about it now, Tom? Put 
it in the waste-paper basket. Father, why 
can’t Tom go to college like other young 
men, instead of beginning to work at some- 
thing he detests ?” 

Kathleen had had a sleepless night, and 
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the thoughts that had kept her awake had 
not been pleasant ones. A year and ten 
months seems an altogether interminable 
period to a girl of nineteen under any cir- 
cumstance, but when the said year and ten 
months is to comprehend in its lagging 
weeks an utter suspension of pleasant in- 
tercourse with one who has grown to be 
part of the girl’s very life, it of necessity 
doubles and trebles itself. Kathleen, how- 
ever, did not see in her own heavy heart 
any excuse for an endeavour to make other 
people’s hearts heavy. Without being one 
step on the road towards canonisation as a 
saint, she was yet one of those “ gay, good 
girls” whose whole delight is to make 
people and things around them sunshiny, 
not expecting so much as a “thank you” 
in acknowledgment. 

Mr. Derwent looked up from his plate, 
surprised, but not displeased ; Mrs. Derwent 
looked up from hers, neither surprised nor 


| displeased. Tom, it may be remarked in 


passing, was her favourite child. 

“It is exactly what I expected you 
would say, Kathleen,” she said in a tone 
that suggested a combination of honey and 
treacle. 

All Tom’s frowns vanished in an instant, 
like ghosts at the dawn. 

“Come out in the orchard after break- 
fast, Kathleen,” he cried cheerily. ‘T’ll 
swing you all the morning in the old apple- 
tree!” 

Now if there was one thing in life that 
Kathleen enjoyed more than “‘sweeties”— 
Turkish delight, bull’s - eyes, toffee, and 
such like—it was a swing on a summer's 
day. As arule she jumped at the offer of 
Tom’s services—he did not volunteer them 
very often, it must be admitted—to-day, 
however, she shook her head. 

‘‘T’ve so much to doin the house,” she 
began apologetically. 

“My dear,” interrupted her mother, 
“you must be relieved from some of your 
home-duties now. Your education has not 
been altogether what your father and I 
should have liked. You must set to work 
at accomplishments of some sort at once.” 

Kathleen dropped her bread-knife in her 
amazement, 

* What!” she cried, round-eyed ; “do 
you mean I am to go to school—at my age 
—nearly twenty ?” 

‘“* Here’s a letter for you, Kathleen,” said 
Tom, anxious to effect a diversion, for 





a somewhat vicious look as he tossed it 
across the table to her, for the adhesive 
seal, with the names of Messrs. Long and 
Lovett upon it, stirred again the smoulder- 
ing embers of his discontent of yesterday. 

Kathleen put her letter beside her plate 
unopened, and sat down in silence to her 
breakfast. She, too, could not refrain from 
giving the harmless envelope a passing 
vicious look, though the “ viciousness ” of 
her look assuredly sprang from a different 
source from Tom’s, There it lay, the ugly 
blue paper thing, with the round, business- 
like writing, and aggressive-looking seal. 
How unlike the missives which, as a rule, 
were to be found lying beside her break- 
fast-plate, addressed to her in Bruce’s 
small, sharp-pointed writing! Ah, when 
would she again have one of his dear, 
darling old letters to make her eat her 
breakfast in one mouthful, so that she 
might run out into the garden and read it 
in peace, with none but the thrushes and 
blackbirds to take note of her smiles and 
her blushes ? 

She could not eat her bread-and-butter, 
but kept drinking the hot coffee with 
gulps, as though with it she would swallow 
down her sorrows. 

Tom looked at the unopened letter. 

** How can you keep your fingers off it? 
Here’s a girl devoid of inquisitiveness for 
once in a way!” he cried sarcastically. 

The mother looked at the letter. 

“ Business letters should always receive 
immediate attention,” she said senten- 
tiously. 

And the father looked at the letter. 

“ The post goes out at eleven, Kathleen; 
better open it at once, it may want an 
answer,” he suggested mildly. 

So Kathleen broke the seal, and for one 
moment let her eyes wander carelessly, 
indifferently, down the closely-written 
page. 

Only for one moment, however; the 
next, with a cry that in itself was as good 
as a peal of wedding-bells, she had let it 
fall to the ground, had overthrown her 
chair, and shaken all the eggs on the table 
out of their cups in her eager haste to get 
out of the room. 

Tom, father, mother, all rose tumultu- 
ously to their feet. 

“‘ What is it—what is it? Are you mad, 
Kathleen?” cried Mrs, Derwent in her 
astonishment, altogether forgetting her own 


Kathleen and her mother were apt to— | weak nerves, 


well, say “ differ” on not a few subjects. 


“Mad! oh no,” cried Kathleen, half up 


But he could not refrain from giving it ' the stairs on her way to her room; “ only 
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happy! 


minute.” 


I’m not an heiress, after all, and | 
I’m going to write and tell Bruce this very | 


Then she put her hand to her forehead, 
adding plaintively, “I'll go up to bed, I 


| think ; I can’t keep my head up.” But there 


Tom, father, and mother, all looked | was real tragedy in her tone when, as she 


blankly in each other’s faces. 


| left the room and met the Phyllis coming 


Tom was the first to get his senses to- | in, she turned and said to her: “ Don’t give 


gether. He picked up the lawyer’s letter 


from the floor, and then read aloud in the | 
bland, legal language, which seemed to in- | 


sinuate apologies for the disagreeable truth 
it had to convey, how that the executors 
nominated by the late Miss O’Brien in her 
will, had declined to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of administering to the 
deceased lady’s estate, for the simple reason 
that no estate remained to administer to. 
At the period when the will had been 
drawn up, Kathleen’s legacy,no doubt, with 
other moneys, was invested in Three per 
Cent. Consols. Since then Miss O’Brien 
had not received one penny from her landed 
property in Ireland, and had consequently 
been compelled, in order to keep up her 
house and staff of servants, little by little 
to draw upon her capital, till of the large 
sum at one time invested only a few hun- 
dreds remained — an amount, indeed, 
barely sufficient to cover the expenses of 
her costly funeral, and discharge outstand- 
ing debts in the neighbourhood. The 
lawyers concluded their letter with polite 


expressions of regret for the untoward- 
ness of the circumstances, 
Tom dropped the letter with a groan as 


he finished reading it. ‘Those fellows 
ought to have thought twice before they 


wrote in such a hurry to offer their profes- | 
I think over it all, I feel exactly as I did 


sional services,” he growled, and then went 
down on his knees, rummaging in the 
waste-paper basket for the letter containing 
his nomination to the Post Office billet, 
which he had so carelessly jerked into it. 
Mrs. Derwent burst into a flood of hys- 
terical tears. “It was wicked! wicked ! 
They ought to be prosecuted,” she sobbed. 





away those stockings I spoke to you about 
this morning. They’ll stand a little more 
mending and wearing.” 

And Mr. Derwent went slowly into his 
study, to re-write his letter to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners asking for a grant 
for the much-needed repairs. 

It’s a bitter disappointment, of course,” 
he said to himself with a sigh, as he got 
out his pens and paper; “but still it is 
nice to see the old bright look in Kathleen’s 
face.” 

As for Kathleen herself, it was only her 
tears of joy, falling thick and fast and half 
blinding her, which made her take more 
than sixty seconds over her brief letter to 
her lover. 


“DEAR, DEAR BRUCE,—Isn’t it delight- 
ful? I’m not an heiress, after all. Come 
over at once—this very minute.— Your 
own KATHLEEN.” 


This was all she wrote. But it was evi- 
dently enough, for it brought Bruce to the 
parsonage the very next day; and, before 
he went back to Carlisle, the day was fixed 
for their wedding. 

“T wish I could fancy it was nothing 
more than a bad dream,” said the girl, as 
she said good-bye to her lover over the 
garden gate; “ but, somehow, I can’t. When 


when I ate that Seville orange, and had a 
bitter taste in my mouth for days after- 
wards.” 

Poor child! This was her first taste of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, of which most of us have to eata 
little more than we relish through life. 
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HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from 

its judicious management in the past, and from the ample 

reserves that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able 

to anticipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent 
augmentation of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 


The following figures show the progress of the Company in these 

respects :— 

In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, 
was equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 





In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In 1884 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . .. . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 - . . £218,182 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 


(); these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— | 
1877... From 12 to 22°/5 : 

1882... i. 82 oc BB ow 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. | 
The principle upon which the surplus is distributed has always com- | 
mended itself to the Board as the most equitable way of dividing the | 
quinquennial surplus; each Policy-holder having an amount in cash 


allotted to him in proportion to the excess of premiums contributed 





during the given period, and being at liberty on the occasion of each 
division either to receive the amount so allotted at once; or to have it 
converted into a Reversionary Bonus payable with the sum assured, or 
applied in reduction of the annual premium; as he may deem most 


advantageous to himself, and irrespective of age or condition of health. | 


In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 





given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 


any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 





Bonus. | 


During the past thirty-seven years the 
Company has paid in Claims. . £7,872,396 


And divided Bonuses amongst the 
Assured (exclusive of those taken 
in reduction of premium) amount- 
WM cece eres > Be 





Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in ] 
the meantime. | 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the. Assured 


against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Financial Position of the Company on the 8ist December, 1884, 


Sums Assured and Bonus _... ... $7,602,497 
Total Funds [including paid-up Capital 
of £167,867)... ie we ---» $2,973,945 
[Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus.] 
Subscribed Capital “ wn ... 1,500,000 
Annual Income _... ms ws -- $347,179 
Net New Premiums in 1884 J £10,876 


The Expenses of Management are less than 5 per cent. of the 
gross income, 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS POR , ASSURANCE OF > 100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance as mnie at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 





To receive £100, with Bonus, at the qo of || A To receive £100, with Bonus, at the © Ages of 
hoo ok Age 


not not | | 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Sesipiane 8 Presale: 
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REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 


1st 5 years. Remainder | 
; of Life. | 
Pa WITHOUT 
PROFITS. 


WITHOUT 
PROFITS. 


Ast 5 years. 


Remainder 
of Life. 


WITH PROFITS. 


WITH PROFITS. 


| 
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Annual Reports, Prospectuscs, and Forms may be had, 
or will be sent, Post-free, on application at the Office, 


or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
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Every Packet bears the /ac-simdle YA . 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on Moeder’s Hire System. 














The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 


CASH PRICES, NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
TIME GIVEN. 








| Illustrated Priced Catalogues, with full particulars 
of terms, post free. 


ESTABLISHED, 1862, 




















“And where is Mr. F'. Moeder, who was the originator so far back as 1868 of the system, now so 
generally adopted, of furnishing homes on what is called ‘hire purchase’? Many a household, as we 
know, owes its equipment to this mode of acquisition as instituted by the genius of Mr. Moeder ; 
easy payments having enabled struggling paterfamilias to provide gradually yet securely for the comfort 
of those around him, with the additional reflection, not a little agreeable, that the money thus expended, 
either in weekly or in monthly instalments, would but for Mr. Moeder’s genuinely philanthropic device 
have been fruitlessly consumed in rent paid for furnished apartments.” —Eztract from the District Railway 
Guide to International Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884.” 
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PERFORATED TOILET PAPER 
AND REVOLVING HOLDER. 


THE PATENT PERFORATED TOILET PAPER IS 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


It consists of a roll of 
paper PERFORATED 
at regular intervals, 
placed on a handsome 
holder in sucha manner 
that the roll can easily 
revolve when the paper 
is gently pulled. 

Each roll contains 

= 1,000 sheets. The holder, 
which can be had in 
‘various styles, when 
~ once attached to the 
wall, wijl last any 


. FER. length of time, and 
\ rolls of paper to re-fill 


| \\S can alwaysbe obtained. 
The merits of this Paper are 


ECONOMY, HEALTH, AND NEATNESS. 
If once tried, this specially prepared paper will 

always be afterwards used. 

Price: Bronze Holder, with roll of Paper con- 
taining 1,000 Sheets, complete, 2s.; Rolls of 
Paper to re-fill Holder, 1s. each. 

Holders and Paper are kept in stock by Chemists, Stationers, 

and Ironmongers. 


Wholesale, 12, Long Lane, London, E.C. 


“PERFORATED 





“They come as @ boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen,” 
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Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
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23, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
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Supports, in Box, sos. Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of 
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The Lancet.—“ This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed i ina box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
and it acts promptly.” Sanitary Rec ord. —‘* Will be found a luxury, 
as well as a valuable remedial resource.” Also makers of Bronchitis 
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THE STORY OF THE YEAR; 
OR, 


HOW AN IDLE MAN PASSED THE TIME. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


It was the last day of August—a Sunday 
—rather chilly and cloudy, and I found a 
fire in the library comfortable and cosy, 
with a cigar and the Field, and the coffee 
that my man Stephens had just brought 
me. Stephens is an invaluable fellow, a 
thorough cockney, and yet most adaptable 
He makes my coffee after the 
Arabian manner, which he learnt when 
travelling with me in the desert: roasts 
the coffee himself, pounds it in a mortar, 
and brings me the clear infusion in a copper 
vessel of Eastern make. Having brought 
the coffee, he busies himself in putting tidy 
my scattered books and papers, in the midst 
of which I hear a suppressed sound, like a 
groan, and, turning sharply round, much 
to Stephens’s confusion, I detect him in the 
full enjoyment of a surreptitious yawn. 

“You find it dull, Stephens?” I asked 
rather apologetically, for I myself feel such | 
extreme pleasure in doing nothing that it | 
had not-occurred to me that my servant’s 
energetic nature might find the quietude of 
the country wearisome. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, awfully dull,” | 
admitted Stephens; and then, with some 
hesitation, he added: “I suppose we shall 
be starting again on our travels before long? 
For, begging your pardon, I have noticed 
that you havo been a little restless lately.” 








Stephens is an old dragoon of the —th, 
and was my soldier-servant when I was 
in the regiment. When I retired from 
the service on my father’s death, about 
eighteen months ago, his time was nearly 
expired, as he had enlisted on the 
short - service system, and he followed 
me into private life. So that he knows 
my ways pretty well, and there is more 
confidence and attachment between us 
than generally exists between master and 
man. 

And Stephens was right. I had felt 
restless and unsettled; but the cause was 
not quite what he imagined it to be. Let 
me recall certain events that happened a 
few years ago, and the real reason for my 
malaise will be evident. 

Not far from our place stands Lens- 
borough Castle, a gloomy, ancient pile—the 
show-place of the neighbourhood. The old 
hall, with its tapestry and armour, has been 
much admired, and the state-rooms, with 
their old, faded furniture and venerable, 
but mostly worthless pictures, are shown 
to visitors, whose contributions furnish the 
old housekeeper with a decent maintenance. 


| But the more modern part of the building 


is almost dismantled. A few rooms are 
kept in habitable order, and the old earl 
will sometimes spend aweek or two inthem, 
or perhaps some London lawyer or family 
trustee, who comes down on_ business. 
When I was a boy the Countess lived there 
very quietly with her stepson Hugh, Lord 
Hythe. A quiet and amiable woman was 
the Countess, who had married chiefly out 
of compassion for the poor, friendless boy, 
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[Conducted by 





deserted by his real mother, who had run 
away from her husband, and had after- 
wards been divorced by him. Now, Hugh 
and I were the greatest friends in the 
world. Lord Lensborough had ruined the 
place by cutting down all the timber, and 
selling everything saleable—gay and wicked 
he had been in his youth, by all accounts, 
and still is, according to the same evidence, 
But character in a family often goes up and 
down like a see-saw. Hugh was quiet and 
amiable, rather a bookworm, and what 
echoolfellows call a molly. 

But the contrast in our dispositions, for 
I had the character of a scapegrace in 
youth, only enhanced our friendship, and 
at Winchester we were inseparable com- 
panions. Then Hugh went to Oxford and 
I to Sandhurst for the army ; but we still 
kept up our friendship. We always spent 
our vacations together, and when I joined 
the —th Dragoons, Hugh was quite a 
familiar figure in the mess-room and quar- 
ters, wherever the latter might happen to 
be. But Hugh was always delicate, espe- 
cially after his stepmother’s death, which 
he felt extremely, and then he was con- 
tinually worried about his father’s affairs. 
Still, there was nothing organically wrong 
about him, the doctors said; but he was 
ordered always to spend the autumn and 
winter in a better climate, away from the 
fogs and frosts of Old England. 

Thus it happened that one autumn I 
agreed to join him in the Riviera ; and after 
a run in Italy, we settled down at Monaco— 
my own taste being chiefly consulted—with 
an eye to the establishment at Monte 
Carlo, where there was always something 
going on, suitable, as Hugh would say in 
his quiet, sarcastic way, to the tastes of a 
dragoon. 

Among the residents at Monaco, inhabit- 
ing a pretty villa on the hillside overlooking 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, was 
a certain Countess Lansfelt, who gave 
charming evenings once a week, which 
attracted all the masculine world. Ladies 
who were in society avoided the Countess, 
whose record, perhaps, was not faultlessly 
correct, but with excellent music, singing 
by admirable artistes, and plenty of pretty 
girls to dance with, and, for intimates, a 
little baccarat towards the small hours of 
the morning, there could be nothing 
pleasanter, and the absence of the dames 
of society was hardly regretted. The 
Countess took me up from the time of my 
first arrival, and we became great friends. 
She was still a handsome woman, although 








not in her first youth, and she certainly 
had a wonderful power of fascination when 
she gave herself the trouble to exert it. 
But among her admirers, Lord Hythe was 
not to be counted. He always went to 
her evenings, however—to take care of me, 
as he put it. 

Just then a new arrival caused a little 
excitement in the Countess’s circle. This 
was an Australian, with his daughter and 
his unmarried sister. These were quiet people 
enough, but report had assigned to the 
Australian, a Mr. Richards, something like 
fabulous wealth. Now, we were used to 
American millionaires, and even to English 
ones, although these last have grown 
scarce, but an Australian of that calibre 
was then a novelty, at least to the foreign 
colony of Monaco. That the man had 
been a digger or a squatter was generally 
affirmed, and great were the debates as to 
the meaning of these terms, and whether 
they were not varieties of the same species. 
The Countess shared the general curiosity. 

* Bring me this digging squatter to my 
next evening, and I will reward you hand- 
somely, cher Edouard.” 

It was not difficult tomake Mr. Richards’s 
acquaintance. We met at the English 
Club, we walked; together—he was a tre- 


mendous walker —and he entertained us |} 


handsomely at his hotel, and introduced 
us to his sister and his daughter. The 
sister was commonplace enough, a middle- 
aged, benevolent-looking spinster ; but the 
daughter! I fell in love with Violet 
Richards at first sight. There was a glow 
of health and loveliness about her that 
was almost intoxicating, and a flash from 
her violet eyes, or a quick smile on her 
mobile lips, were things to delight in. But 
having seen Violet, I had no mind to carry 
out the Countess’s behest. There might 
be danger to this pure, sweet young 
creature in bringing her father into the 
charmed circle of the Villa Lansfelt. I 
promised myself that I would not visit so 
much there in future, and that I would 
lead a different life altogether, if only 
Violet would care for me, 

But I managed matters so badly as only 
to incur the ill-will of the Countess with- 
out extricating Mr. Richards from her 
toils. Someone else introduced the 
Australian to the Countess. He went, 
saw, and was conquered. From that time 
he fell completely under the Lansfelt 
influence. The man was rather shy and 
reserved, and had, I dare say, passed through 
life without any great experience of its 
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stormy passions, while the Countess was a 
thorough woman of the world, expert in 
all the wiles that win men’s souls, Any- 
how, she set herself to win the Australian, 
and succeeded. 

While all this was going on, I was as 
happy as if no evil influence was in the 
air. Violet was left very much to herself, 
under the guardianship of mild and placid 
Miss Prudence Richards, who read novels 
all day long, weeping or smiling according 
to the fortunes of the heroine of the 
moment, and who was as innocent as a 
baby in the ways of the world. 

Yes, it was a very happy time—a per- 
fectly halcyon time, as I remember it; 
golden moments spent in golden weather, 
the blue sky of Italy above us, and the 
purple Mediterranean at our feet. We 
rode and drove here and there, Violet and 
Ialways together, and Aunt Prudence and 
Hugh making excellent company for each 
other, never in the way, and always con- 
tent with anything we proposed to do. 
And yet even then I was sometimes 
jealous of Hugh. Violet was often touched 
by his unobtrusive kindness, and then his 
delicate health made him especially a 
subject for womanly sympathies, and some- 
how Hugh and I had grown strangely 
reticent to each other of late, as if some 
latent mistrust were growing up between 
us. 

But after all I felt confident that Violet 
was tobe won. She knew that I loved her, 
and that I was only waiting to hear from my 
own people before I formally presented 
myself to her father, and although she 
protested that she was too happy in the 
present to wish to change, yet I knew that 
she did care for me, and was quite content 
to share my lot. I had confided my secret, 
too, to Aunt Prudence, and she was de- 
lighted with the little romance that was 
being enacted under her eyes, although 
I fancy in her heart she was a little dis- 
appointed that her Violet had missed Lord 
Hythe, and the prospect of a coronet. But 
as yet I did not know what my father was 
prepared to do for me in the event of 
marriage, and my letter on the subject 
remained provokingly unanswered. 

But matters came to a crisis when Mr, 
Richards announced to his daughter that 
his friend the Countess Lansfelt was about 
to give a ball, for which she would receive 
a card, and for which she must order any- 
thing she wanted in the way of dress. 

Violet came to me with the news. 


She 
had often teased me about the Countess, 





and even professed to be jealous of her. 
But the story of her father’s infatuation 
had not reached her ears, and I even was 
not aware of the extent of his involve- 
ment, And I went at once to remonstrate 
with Mr. Richards. He could not be 
aware, I told him, of the doubtful cha- 
racter of the Countess. I would not have 
permitted my sister to visit her—still less 
the girl I hoped to make my wife. 

My interference was very badly received. 
Mr. Richards, in a great rage, informed me 
that he would never consent to his daughter 
becoming my wife, and that as for the 
gifted woman whom I dared to asperse, he 
hoped ere long to induce her to share his 
fortunes and to become a mother to his 
wilful daughter. In the meantime, he 
begged that my visits should cease alto- 
gether ; and, indeed, he gave orders—in- 
sulting enough—in my hearing, that his 
doors should be closed against me. 

Aunt Prudence was frightened out of 
her wits, and came to me soon after in 
great distress, This was terrible news for 
them all. Her brother to marry again— 
and such a woman! What would become 
of them? Violet sent her love—all loves, 
indeed—and hoped I would come to their 
rescue. And Miss Prudence, sadly belying 
her name, and taking counsel chiefly of her 
love of the romantic, urged me to carry off 
Violet at once, after a private marriage. 
But she had not taken account of the diffi- 
culties. Such a marriage would be difficult 
enough to effect in England. But in Italy 
—and even Monaco is now under the civil 
code—the thing was absolutely impossible. 

And then, to complicate and crown my 
perplexity, at that particular moment there 
arrived a telegram from England: “The 
—th Dragoons are ordered to Egypt. 
Active service. Captain Waller must join 
at once,” 

As I read the telegram, I felt convinced 
that this was my father’s answer to my 
appeal. His influence at the Horse Guards 
had given the regiment the first turn for 
foreign service. But although at first I 
cursed my hard fate, and vowed I would 
throw up my commission, I soon came to 
my senses, 

Said Hugh firmly : 

“You must go, Ted. To shirk the call 
of duty, hostilities being imminent, would 
disgrace you. Trust Violet tome. I will 
take care of her as if she were my sister.” 

Even a parting interview with Violet 
was only obtained with a good deal of 
difficulty by Aunt Prudence’s contrivance. 
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Dear Violet wept upon my shoulder, and 
promised to be firm against any influence 
that might be brought to separate us. And 
I cheered her by the hope that the fight 
would soon be over, and that I should come 
back to claim her. 

And Hugh came to see me off by the 
train for Brindisi, very much moved and 
sad as he wrung me by the hand. 

“ Dear old boy,” he cried, ‘‘ here ends a 
chapter in our lives! The brightest and 
best, and perhaps the last. But always 
think of me as loyal and true.” 

I wrung his hand as I said that I knew 
him well enough for that. 

“But, Ned,” said Hugh, “if I should 
be gone when you come back—gone alto- 
gether, I mean——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Hugh! Your life is 
worth more than mine just now.” 

“Well, if I should go first, Ned, I will 
leave a line of farewell with my man 
Giacomo to give you when you come 
back——” 

His last words were lost in the bustle of 
departure. With a fervent hand-grasp we 


parted, and saw each other no more. 


CHAPTER II. DISENCHANTMENT. 


THE campaign was not a long one, 
you will remember, when it was once 
begun. I had the luck to share in the 
charge of the Cavalry Brigade through the 
Egyptian darkness—the battle of Spurs, as 
one of our men with historic proclivities 
called that smart little affair. And as 
aide to General ——, I shared in the night- 
march through the desert under the light 
of the stars, and the storm of the enemy’s 
lines at the dawn of day. It was on the 
eve of Tel-el-Kebir that the mail came in, 
and a heap of letters, but none from Hugh. 
And I remember well, as we were panting 
in the little shade we could get, the 
General, who was poring over his Galig- 
nani, just arrived in the mail-bags, called 
out, “ Why, Waller, here’s your friend, 
Lord Hythe, married, at Rome !” 

“Nonsense, General!” I cried, and 
then he threw me over the news-sheet, 
and there it was in terrible distinctness : 

** At the British Embassy at Rome, on the 
—inst., Lord Hythe, only son of the Earl of 
Lensborough, to Violet, only daughter of 
Richard Richards, Esq., of Bally’s Creek, 
S. Australia, and Mentone; and at the 
same time and place, Richard Richards, 
Esq., to Josephine, Countess Lansfelt,” 

I was obliged to keep up appear- 





ances and maintain my character for 
sang-froid, and if I should happen to be 
killed in the next twenty-four hours, what 
would it all matter? But when, in the 
first rush upon the enemy’s works next 
morning, I was struck down by a stray 
bullet, all through the long and weary 
time that followed, in fever and delirium, 
I was haunted by a terrible feeling of loss 
and misfortune that I could not grasp or 
define. 

When I first came to a clear under- 
standing of who I was and what had 
happened to me, I found myself on board 
a transport, with a lot more sick and 
wounded, just entering the Solent. And 
my father was waiting for me on the quay 
at Southampton, with a carriage to take 
me home. ‘“ The boy has had a wonderful 
escape,” I heard him say to my mother. 
I thought he meant an escape from death, 
but what he really meant was an escape 
from Violet Richards. 

From that time my wound gave me an 
excuse for a good deal of idle travelling 
up and down, while it debarred me from 
the athletic sports in which I once 
delighted. But I could watch the cricket- 
match between the Australians and England 
from the pavilion at Lord’s, and 1 was 
rolled in a bath-chair to the ring at Ascot, 
to back my fancy for the Cup. And then 
my father gave me a handsome schooner 
yacht of eighty tons, and I cruised about 
the coast with a lot of pleasant fellows, 
and generally enjoyed myself in a moody 
sort of way, although 1 could not quite 
get over the trouble of losing sweetheart 
and friend at a blow. 

Poor Hugh soon atoned for his treachery 
—he died about six months after his 
marriage. They say that his wife nursed 
him faithfully and tenderly through his 
illness, but I felt sure that his end had 
been hastened by self-reproach and re- 
morse. Then my father died, and my 
mother soon followed him. They were a 
fond, old-fashioned couple, whom it seemed 
that even death could not keep apart. 
And yet my father was a stern, arbitrary 
man ; he would have his will obeyed in all 
things ; and even after his death his hand 
seemed stretched overme. The estate was 
left so that it should not come into my full 
possession till I married, and then only 
upon conditions. As the lawyers put it in 
their memorandum, “ Estate to devolve on 
sister, if the tenant ””— meaning me— 
‘marries the daughter of any person, not 
a native of Great Britain or Ireland.” 
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That is, everything would go to my sister 
Kate. I have not said anything about 
Kate as yet, but she is a very important 
personage, nevertheless. She is married 
to a Welsh baronet, a good deal older than 
herself, a certain Sir John Penkyffin, and 
she has three step-daughters, nice little 
Welsh girls, one of whom she tells me she 
means for me. 

As for Hugh’s widow, I hear that she 
has joined her father and the Countess, 
and that they are now in London, where 
the Australian has taken a fine house in 
Grosvenor Square, aud is trying to float 
himself and his Countess into the empyrean 
of high life. I have met them all once or 
twice at public places, and have carefully 
avoided them. Once I heard indirectly 
that Violet had expressed a wish to see me, 
but I utterly ignored the suggestion. I 
feel that my love for her is turned into 
something like hatred, and yet I mistrust 


| myself should I ever be within the sound 


of her voice, or under the influence of her 
beseeching eyes. She is young, rich, and 
charming, and has already, I hear, plenty 
of suitors about her, but my heart is closed 
and barred against her for evermore. 

But here is the news at last which has 
made me so restless. I have seen for some 
time that there have been workmen em- 
ployed at Lensborough Castle, and the talk 
of the village was that some of the family 
were coming to live there. And to-day I 
have heard that rooms are being prepared 
for Lady Hythe and her parents, who are 
expected immediately. 

And thusit was that Stephens’s suggestion 
that we should be on the move again was 
received with approbation as settling a 
difficult point. We would be gone at once, 
not to-night, when there would be the 
chance of meeting Lady Hythe at the 
station, but the first train in the morning 
should carry us off. The only question 
was, Where should we go? 

“Shall I fetch the log-book and the 
charts, sir?” asked Stephens. 

I nodded, and Stephens darted away in 
high delight. 

Just then a telegram was brought me 
which had evaded in some way or other the 
difficulties of Sunday communications. It 
was from Kate. 

“Don’t forget the Calendar Club meets 
at your house to-morrow. I shall come on 
to-night, so send and meet me at the 
station,” 

It was some time before I could recall 
what it was that Kate meant. What on 





earth could the Calendar Club be, and why 
should it meet at my house of all places in 
the world? But one thing was evident, 
Kate herself would be here presently, and 
I was really pleasantly excited at the 
thought of seeing her again. But when 
Stephens came back with his arms full of 
maps and guide-books, his countenance fell 
as I told him that we could not possibly 
start as we intended. “But it is only 
putting it off for a week.” 


CHAPTER III. AN ARRIVAL. 


I HAD just finished dressing for dinner 
when I heard the sound of wheels driving 
up to the door, and making sure that Kate 
had arrived, I ran downstairs to meet her. 
** My lady is in the library,” said a servant, 
and I walked into the room with a greeting 
on my lips, when the words were frozen on 
my tongue, for there, in my usual seat, busily 
writing and engrossed in her occupation, 
sat Violet, Lady Hythe. 

Violet was little altered, except that her 
form was more developed and her face 
rather paler than of old, but she looked 
even still more charming, and I should 
have caught her in my arms, with ardent 
longing, but that the remembrance of her 
faithlessness came between us. 

The room was allin gloom, except where 
the lighted reading-lamp threw a circle of 
brightness about the paper and Violet’s 
fair, white hands. And when Violet looked 
up and saw a figure in black and white 
standing before her, she sprang to her feet 
with a smothered scream. 

** Who are you ?” she cried. 

And then, as I came forward with the 
light, she sank into a chair and hid her 
face in her hands. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed,” I continued; “I 
am not a revenant from the other world, 
come to reproach you. I see how it is: 
you were coming to Lensborough Castle, 
and you got into my carriage instead of 
your own.” 

“That must have been the mistake,” 
murmured Violet, turning round a half 
face to my scrutiny. ‘I found a carriage 
at the station, and I got into it. I am 
sorry. And this is your house? How un- 
fortunate! But I can walk ; is it far ?” 

“T will send you on at once, Lady 
Hythe,” I said, putting my hand on the 
bell ; “ but it may happen that this meeting 
—I should never have sought it—but as 
it has come to pass, perhaps you might 
vouchsafe me some explanation——” I 
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hesitated, not knowing how to complete 
the sentence, 

“TI might, perhaps,” murmured Violet, 
raising her eyes to mine in an appealing 
manner ; “but not if you look at me so 
harshly. But you are changed,” she con- 
tinued with a look of pity—* terribly 
changed since we last met.” 

“Things have happened since then,” I 
replied, ‘which have helped to change 
me.” 

“Ah, your wound,” interposed Violet, 
eluding my innuendo. “TI heard of that. 
Oh, it was a terrible time!” But here she 
seemed to shake off her confusion, and to 
brighten up, as she looked into my face 
with some of her former archness. “ And 
yet,” she added, ‘we have lived through 
a” 

“Not all of us,” I replied stubbornly ; 
“T have lost my best friend.” 

“Poor Hugh!” sighed Violet ; “ he was 
an angel. He was my best friend, too. 
And yet I never loved him,” softly, “as I 
once loved you.” 

‘“‘A love which died, and was buried 
with appropriate funeral honours, in the 
way of wedding - favours,” I rejoined 
bitterly. 

Violet flushed from brow to neck as her 
eyes sparkled angrily. 

“Tt is not as you think,” she cried. “ It 
is oply a man’s love that dies out with a 
puff of discouragement. But how can I 
explain? It is impossible, especially con- 
sidering that you lived very happily with- 
out any explanation for several years. 
And did you not tell me just now,” asked 
Violet, waxing still more indignant, “ that 
you did not desire any interview with me 
at all? Thank you, Mr. Waller; neither 
do I.” 

And Violet drew on her gloves and 
picked up her wrap with the air of one who 
has said her last word. 

Just at this moment I heard once more 
the sound of wheels in the drive, and the 
dogs in the stable-yard began to bay, while 
stray dogs about the house took up the 
chorus, showing that some stranger’s vehicle 
was approaching the house, 

“Here is my sister at last, no doubt, 
who will be glad to welcome you.” 

“Your sister!” cried Lady Hythe in 
dismay. ‘Oh, don’t let me meet her now ! 
I really couldn’t, after all this agitation, 
and. it will seem so strange to find me 
here,” 

There is a pathway from the lawn, in 
front of the library window, that crosses 





the haha and leads out by a private 
gate into the highway, almost opposite 
to one of the lodge-gates of Lensborough 
Castle. After all, this was the easiest 
way for Lady Hythe, and the evening 
had turned out fine, and a glorious harvest- 
moon was riding high in the purple sky. 
And I threw open the French-windows and 
we sallied out. 

Violet was the first to speak; her mood 
had changed, and her voice was now 
charged with emotion. 

“ As this is to be our final parting, and 
as you seem to think yourself the one 
injured, it is only due to myself to tell 
you my side of the question. You left 
me—yes, you left me, sir,” as I made a 
hasty gesture of dissent ; “ you can’t deny 
that you did leave me, and in a very 
cruel and dangerous position. And your 
last words almost were that I might trust 
your friend implicitly. Well, I did trust 
him, and I have had no cause to regret it. 
Thanks to that noble-hearted man, I am 
now in a position of comfort and indepen- 
dence, able to provide a home for my dear 
aunt, able, too, to hold out a hand to that 
unhappy woman—for she is unhappy ; 
although my father lavishes upon her all 
the luxuries that money can buy, and he 
is still rich, I believe—she is still an un- 
happy woman, And all this I owe to 
Hugh. If ever there was a saint walked 
the earth, it was that man. But I did not 
love him. No; my love was reserved for a 
far more unworthy creature.” 

Violet burst into tears at this last 
sentence, and shook with strong emotion. 

And I stood with the wicket-gate in my 
hand, waiting till Violet had regained her 
composure, for somehow I had steeled 
my heart against her. I think if she had 
said to me, “ Forgive me—I was weak and 
vain!” I should have taken her to my heart 
then and there. But this attitude of being 
altogether in the right, excited a corre- 
sponding obstinacy on my part. There 
was the stubborn fact that she had married 
my friend. 

‘‘Him have I lost, thou hast both him 
and me,” I murmured in the words of 
Shakespeare ; but that great soul himself 
would not surely have been so compas- 
sionately tolerant at seven-and-twenty. 

And Violet dried her eyes, and, shaking 
off the traces of her emotion, walked 
proudly out into the road, with an air as 
if she shook the dust off her feet in passing 
out. 

And sowe parted on a footing of elaborate 
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politeness, we who might have been so 
much to.each other, and with only a 
grain of pride and obstinacy to keep us 
asunder. 


CHAPTER IV, THE CALENDAR CLUB. 


SIsTER KATE met me in the hall and 
sprang upon me in her usual impulsive 
way. 

“You wretch! to leave me to come 
up in that mouldy old fly! The dampness 
of it was enough to kill me. I hope I have 
caught nothing dreadful.” 

“That fly has carried three generations 
of our village worthies, Kate, many of 
whom have attained patriarchal age. But 
IT really am sorry the carriage missed you. 
And where are the rest ?” 

“ Oh, ail coming to-morrow,” cried Kate. 
“We are coaching, don’t you see? We 
started from Plas Plinlimmon three days 
ago; John is driving us—a handsome pair 
of bays for leaders, and a chestnut anda 
roan at the pole. Quite a jolly party! 
Colonel Boldero, from India, a cousin of 
John’s ; Jack Parker and his sister ; Lady 
Bab Conway; the Silvestres—oh, and my 
three girls! ‘But dinner waits, and we are 
tired,’ says Gilpin—so am I.” And Kate 
hurried me off into the dining-room, where 
everything looked bright and sparkling. 

Kate declared that it was infinitely de- 
lightful to sit down to dinner téte-a-téte 
with her brother ; while, as usual, she was 
so full of her own doings, as to save me 
any trouble in entertaining her. And, 
chiefly, she was in the way of dilating upon 
her latest and dearest scheme—the Calen- 
dar Club, in which she declares I have been 
initiated already. 

“The Calendar Club,” said Kate, with 
enthusiasm, when she had dulled the 
edge of an excellent appetite — “the 
Calendar Club is designed to enable every- 
body—tlrat is, everybody who is anybody 
—+to fill up the year in a pleasant, varied 
way in the midst of artistic surroundings, 
and with agreeable society. First, we 
begin with a house in town—not a club- 
house, but a refined and agreeable home ; 
then we shall have our riverside haunt— 
one of those pleasant old houses on the 
Thames above the tidal - waters, with 
spacious lawns running down to the water’s- 
edge, boat-houses, and all the rest. We 
shall have also a house at Ryde or Cowes, 
with some yachts,” 

“You recall the nabob, Kate, with his 
more curricles ?” 





“Well, at all events, a steam yacht; 
and another house, or a castle, we will say, 
on a Highland loch, accessible from the 
sea, with a forest and moor running back 
among the hills. This is merely a sketch,” 
went on Kate, waving her hands in a way 
that suggested a vast scope of vision; 
“other things will be added as they are 
wanted. The qualification for entrance 
will be either high birth or acknowledged 
distinction of some kind—the more diffi- 
cult we make it, the more people will 
throng to get in.” 

‘Do you happen to have a Mr. Richards 
upon your list?” I asked, with as in- 
different a tone as I could assume. 

“Well, yes,” said Kate, looking rather 
surprised, ‘He would like to join us. 
But I don’t know. The man himself might 
pass—but there is his wife, the Countess 
Richards, she calls herself.” 

“ Rather fast, is she, and Bohemian ?” 

Oh, not in the least,” cried Kate. “She 
must be greatly changed since you knew 
her. She is serious now, and benevolent, 
and really has been received by people who 
are eminently respectable in that Ifne. 
But—but—but,” continued Kate, drum- 
ming her fingers on the table, “there are 
queer stories about her. People say that 
she has been recognised as a divorcée— 
the beautiful young wife of an English lord, 
who ran away from him, ages ago, and 
was lost to sight altogether. No, I don’t 
think we can manage the Countess—and 
yet it isa pity, for there is Lady Hythe, 
who is so much admired, and who might 
go anywhere if she could cut herself adrift 
from her unfortunate connections.” 

Then the conversation dropped, as I did 
not care to enlighten Kate as to my former 
acquaintance with these people. During the 
rest of the evening Kate busied herself in 
making arrangements for the amusements of 
the following week. After all, the Calendar 
Club was not very formidable as yet, as it 
chiefly consisted of Kate and her imme- 
diate entourage, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to keep all these people amused. There 
was partridge-shooting to begin with—birds 
enough to afford a fair week’s sport, any- 
how, and Kate was a capital hand at find- 
ing out what people liked to do and setting 
them at it. 


CHAPTER V, A SHOOTING PARTY, 


I WENT over the ground with the keepers 
next morning, getting a bird now and then, 
or knocking over a rabbit, but keeping all 
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the best pieces for my future guests ; and 
just as I reached home the Plinlimmon 
coach came up the drive, Sir John work- 
ing his team in a most coachman-like way, 
and pulling up at the porch in the neat 
and finished style of the old school ; and a 
flock of pretty frocks and gay sunshades 
fluttered to the ground, and presently 
spread themselves—the frocks, that is, and 
the pretty faces and the frizzy hair—all 
over the old house, filling it with chirpy 
talk and pleasant laughter. Sir John 
walked me off to the stables to see that his 
horses were made comfortable, suggesting 
a bran mash for the bay mare, who had 
fretted herself into a lather, and a cold 
compress for the chestnut wheeler, whose 
fetlock seemed a little puffy. The eldest 
daughter, Nest, came with us, a tall, well- 
grown girl, with her schoolroom shyness 
not quite rubbed off her; but with fine, 
dark eyes, like a fawn’s, that seemed to 
regard the world about them with serious 
half-startled wonder. 

It must be said for Kate’s travelling 
company that they were capital hands at 
amusing themselves, They were all young, 
and in high spirits — excepting Colonel 
Boldero, indeed, and he was not old, but 
quiet and reserved—a sort of aide-de-camp 


to Sir John, who looked after the children, 
which was more than Kate did, I am afraid, 
although she was very kind to them when 
they came in her way. The Colonel, too, 
looked after the finances of the expedition 
—was, in fact, the general manager of the 


whole concern. But the rest were as wild 
and full of spirits as a troop of emancipated 
children, and just as easy and as difficult 
to manage. At dinner appeared a set of 
more elaborate frocks, with pretty white 
necks and shoulders, and _ sparkling 
jewellery, and golden locks, frizzed with 
elaborate artlessness. Lady Bab Conway 
was on my left—the sedatest of the 
party, for she had a young husband in the 
Soudan; but she was not low-spirited, 
either—and on the other side of me was 
Nest, whose dark eyes were sparkling with 
merriment as she listened to the funny 
remarks of that noted farceur, Tom Parker, 
while over the crackle of laughter and talk 
you might hear Sir John and Colonel 
Boldero talking over the Ibert Bill, and 
disposing of Lord Ripon, and of other even 
more distinguished statesmen nearer home, 
with strong denunciation. 

And then there was music and dancing, 
and games of all kinds taken up and 
dropped, and something else begun—even 





hide-and-seek in the old corridors and 
galleries, and a sort of kermesse at last, in 
the shape of a hastily-improvised costume- 
ball. Poor Sir John was in bed hours 
before the revels finished, after his cigar 
and toddy in the smoking-room. 

‘Look here, Kate,” I said, as I took 
leave of my sister at her door; “ there is 
too much racket. I should be worn out 
with a week of this.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Kate. “ You 
are twice the man you were when I came. 
You were looking altogether awful and 
wretched, and now there is something of 
the old sparkle in your eyes. And look 
here,” continued Kate, following me into 
my dressing-room, and beginning to turn 
over the things on my mantel-shelf; “I 
want you to take charge of my party.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. “ Kate, it is 
impossible !” 

“ They are the nicest set, and the easiest 
to get on with, that you can imagine. But 
the fact is, Sir John is getting restive. He 
threatens an attack of gout, and must retire 
like an ogre to his castle. And we are all 
bound by the strictest ties for a month at 
least. So you must take them, Ned—take 
them on board your yacht, and cruise 
about our coast, and I will join you as soon 
as I get the ogre’s permission.” 

I had several objections to offer. The 
season was growing late for sailing; equi- 
noctial gales might be expected, and the 
Welsh coast was an awkward one on which 
to be caught in a howling westerly gale. 
But Kate overruled al! my objections. The 
weather seemed likely to be settled ; the 
gales would not come till November, and 
Captain Davies, my sailing-master, knew 
every point of the coast, and could hardly 
get wrong there. So at last I gave way, 
and consented. Before the end of the 
week, the house should be evacuated en 
masse, and, after leaving Kate and her 
husband at Plas Plinlimmon, we ‘would go 
on board at Cardiff or Swansea, whichever 
happened to be the handier in the view of 
Captain Davies. 

Kate seemed highly elated at having 
carried her point, and ran off to communi- 
cate the new arrangement to her friends. 
No sooner was she gone than Stephens 
came in to see if I wanted anything, and 
I pitched into him for sitting up for me. 

“Oh, we've had quite a jovial party too, 
sir,” said Stephens, smiling ; and then, with 
a mysterious air, he produced a note which 
had been brought over from the Castle, and 
which was to be delivered into the master’s 
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own hands, and which Stephens had 
thoughtfully retained in his keeping till he 
found me alone. 

I recognised the handwriting at once; the 
note was from Aunt Prudence—just a 
couple of lines saying that she anxiously 
desired to speak to me without Violet 
knowing anything about the matter, and 
requesting me urgently to meet her in the 
hall of the ancient part of the Castle at noon 
next day. 

This was rather awkward, as it interfered 
with the shooting-party. However, next 
day I framed some excuse for leaving the 
gunners early, having a pony waiting for 
me at the farmhouse close by. From the 
hill I turned to look back at the scene so 
pleasant and English—a subdued autum- 
nal landscape, with yellow stubbles and 
green turnip-fields, the copses touched 
with crimson and gold, and a mottled sky 
overhead, with gleams of tempered sun- 
shine. There were the dogs working 
among the turnips; the sturdy keeper 
with his retrievers; the gunners ranging 
across the field. Whirr! goes a brown 
covey. Bang! go the guns; birds fall to 
the right and left, as the diminished covey, 
with a gleam of gold on their outstretched 
wings, hover for a moment before settling 
in the field below. Then I rode away to the 
Castle, tying up my pony in the castellated 
gateway, or barbican, which communicates 
with the grand entrance by a bridge across 
the moat. I gave the housekeeper her 
half-crown, and asked her to leave me to 
examine the armour and tapestry in the 
old hall at my leisure. The hall was the 
most ancient and interesting part of the old 
Castle, well preserved as to its open timber 
roof, with its gallery for the musicians at 
one end, and in the centre the open hearth, 
around which knights, and squires, and 
gleemen had gathered in the good old 
times, while the smoke from the yule-log 
curled upwards and was lost among the 
timbers of the lofty roof or found its 
way out through the open louvre at the 
top. 


CHAPTER VI. IN THE CASTLE CHAPEL. 


PRESENTLY a door opened in the music- 
gallery and the homely, kindly face of Aunt 
Prudence appeared for a moment, as she 
peered into the hall below to see if her 


squire had kept his tryst. I met her at 
the foot of the staircase, and she wrung my 
hand with emotion. 

“T never thought to find myself at home 





in an old castle like this, my dear,” she 
said, shaking her head. “It was all his 
doing, I must tell you, our coming here— 
all my brother’s doing, I should say. He 
thought it would redound to his honour to 
live here in his daughter’s house, although 
we have to pay the old earl for it, mind 
you, and very poor accommodation for the 
money, I call it.” 

Aunt Prudence rambled on in this way 
to gain time, it seemed, to collect her 
thoughts for what she really had to say to 
me. 

* You have met at last, I hear, and you 
have parted worse friends than ever. Oh, 
Mr. Waller, you must have said harsh 
things to my Violet to make her suffer as 
she does. And she doesn’t deserve it. No, 
indeed, she doesn’t. And you don’t deserve 
she should trouble her poor heart about 

ou.” 
. To this I replied, rather bitterly, that I 
too had suffered, and that not merely 
since last night, but for two long years or 
more. 

“ Well, if you have, it’s a pity,” continued 
Miss Richards, wiping her eyes. ‘“ And, 
indeed, it is a pity to see two young people 
sundered that really love one another. But 
what could you expect, my dear, when your 
father came over to Italy for nothing else 
than to abuse our family and tell us we were 
a set of worthless adventurers trying 
to lure his son into a marriage? What 
girl of spirit would stand that, do you 
think ?” 

“ But then,” I urged, “ Violet’s father 
had been just as bitter against me, and yet 
I did not go away and marry somebody 
else.” 

To this Aunt Prudence justly rejoined 
that the circumstances were quite different. 
A man was master of his fate and could 
do as he pleased, but a girl like Violet, 
rejected by the family of the man she 
loved, about to come under the control of 
a stepmother whom she feared and mis- 
trusted—what could she do but take the 
only means of escape that offered from a 
dangerous position ? 

* Ah, Aunt Prue,” I cried, my obduracy 
melted at last, ‘you reason well, but 
better than any reasoning it would be if 
you would put Violet’s hand in mine and 
tell us to kiss and be friends.” 

“And you would?” said Aunt Prue, 
overjoyed. “If I answer for Violet—if I 
bring her to you and put her hand in yours, 
you will take her to love, cherish, and 
protect—-—” 
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“Till death do us part,” I continued 
solemnly. 

‘‘Then bide here a minute,” said Aunt 
Prue, “and I will see what I can do. 
Or—stay; I have a better thought than 
that. Follow me, my dear, and never 
fear.” , 

Aunt Prudence led the way through an 
old oak door, narrow, but richly carved, 
that opened upon a little staircase of stone, 
cut out of the thickness of the wall. And 
this in turn led into the chapel—a rather 
prim-looking place of the period of the first 
or second George, when the Lensborough 
fortunes were at their zenith—with a dusty 
pulpit and sounding-board at one end, and 
the remains of a small organ at the other, 
the whole place wearing an aspect dismal, 
dusty, and deserted. 

“Wait here till I come back,” said Miss 
Richards, passing through a door which 
communicated with the inhabited part of 
the Castle. 

That woman had decidedly a romantic 
spirit, and at that moment I was possessed 
by a nervous, exalted feeling as if some- 
thing altogether out of the way of ordinary 
experience were about to happen. A door 
creaked. I started and even shivered, and 
then I saw Miss Prudence returning, lead- 
ing Violet by the hand, who followed half 
reluctantly. But they advanced to where 
I stood, just in front of the little space that 
was railed off as a chancel, with the Lens- 
borough arms emblazoned overhead, and in 
a subordinate position a tablet, with the 
Lord’s Prayer half eifaced, and another with 
the first half of the Commandments. The 
tablet containing the rest of them had, it 
was said, been carried off and chopped 
up by a former courtly chaplain lest an in- 
cautious perusal of them should wound the 
feelings of his patron. And yet, notwith- 
standing some incongruous associations of 
the place, we all felt the influence of our 
surroundings, as if some potent spell still 
lurked about the consecrated site—as if a 
promise given here would be more sacred 
and more binding than elsewhere. 

“My children,” said Aunt Prudence in 
a low, broken voice, “I have brought you 
together, seeing that you have been put 
asunder by others, and ‘kept asunder by 
misunderstandings and misconceptions, 
Take each other’s hands, and promise to be 
faithful and true to each other for all the 
rest of your lives.” 

I held out my hand. Violet raised hers 
hesitatingly, and I clasped it in mine, and 
Aunt Prudence bent over our clasped 





hands and whispered something that might 
have been a blessing or a prayer. 

As we stood in that position we were all 
startled violently, as if performing some 
guilty action, and caught flagrante delicto, 
by a wheezing, whirling sound overhead, 
followed by the strident clangour of a bell. 
It was only the old turret-clock striking 
the hour of noon. But Violet’s nerves 
were shaken, and she continued to tremble. 

“ Aunt, what have you done?”’ she 
cried. 

“T have betrothed you solemnly to each 
other,” replied Aunt Prudence. 

“ But I did not mean it,” faltered Violet ; 
“T thought it was only that we were to be 
friends.” 

“Tt can’t be undone now, child,” said 
Aunt Prudence; ‘‘a solemn betrothal 
before the altar I look upon as just as 
sacred as a marriage—that is, if there is full 
consent on both sides. But if you can 
solemnly affirm, Violet, that your consent 
was withheld, then I admit it all goes for 
nothing.” 

“ But you didn’t consent ?” said Violet, 
turning and fixing her eyes shyly upon me. 
“ You did not mean it as a pledge ?” 

“ Indeed I did,” I replied warmly; “ but, 
Violet, I do not hold you to it.” 

“ Perhaps I did mean it a little myself,” 
said Violet mournfully. ‘' But what is to 
be done? Oh, aunt, why did you lead me 
into this ?” 

“Because, my dear, I was determined 
that you should have someone to stand by 
you in the time of need—somebody you 
have a right to call your own.” 

“Have I such a right, then?” asked 
Violet, looking for the first time tenderly 
upon me. 

“Indeed you have,” I replied warmly, 
‘Fas much right asif I were altogether your 
husband.” 

Violet gave me her hand once more, 
which I raised to my lips; but I felt the 
hand gently drawing me towards her, and 
behold! Aunt Prue had discreetly with- 
drawn, and our lips met in a long pas- 
sionate kiss of betrothal. 

“ And now you must go, dear Ned,” said 
Violet tenderly. ‘It will not do for us to 
meet like this—not till you can come and 
claim me altogether, and that must not be 
for at least a year.” 

“A year—a whole year; 
Violet ¢” 

‘* There are reasons that I can’t tell, even 
toyou. And you must not write to me 
either. Thatis forbidden; it would not be 
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safe, for youor for me. But you shall do 
this forme, Ned. You shall keep a diary, 
and put down everything that happens to 
you, both where you go and whom you are 
with. And if you think of anything very 
nice and sweet to say to me, you can put 
it down in the margin, where it won’t inter- 
fere with the narrative. And, once a month, 
you can wrap it up and send it to me—by 
parcels post—nobody will suspect sweet- 
hearts of corresponding by parcels post. 
And having read it, I will send you a sage 
letter of approval, or the reverse, as your 
conduct may merit—so much of it, at least, 
as you think proper to reveal.” 

*T will tell you everything, my darling,” 
Icried. “I shall have nothing in my future 
life that you may not share.” 

And this is how I came to keep a diary 
of what happened to me during the year 
as it passed—the last thing that an idle 
man would take up on his own account. 
And Violet may know, when she reads 
these introductory sheets, how much it cost 
her devoted lover to bring his mind toa 
focus when there were so many things to 
distract him, when other men are smoking, 
playing nap, flirting with pretty frocks, or 
twirling round on the light fantastic toe, 
while he sits in his solitary cabin—hateful 
things are cabins, especially when they are 
solitary—and communes with a big ink-pot 
and a packet of virgin note-paper. 


The muses now, and Neptune too, 
He must implore to write to you. 











PART IL 
CHAPTER I. ILL FOLLOW THEE! 


FRoM time immemorial it has been a 
pleasure and solace to lovers to wander at 
night outside the abode of the mistress of 
the soul ; to watch for the twinkle of her 
lamp, as the one particular star ; for the 
shadow across the blind. The practice is 
not particularly safe in our neighbourhood, 
where people are given to keeping dogs, 
both big and little, who, if they have no 
opportunity for biting, at least have an 
unlimited capacity for barking. As it 
happens, I know all the dogs at the Castle, 
and they know me, which is more to the 
purpose ; and except for the rattle of a 
chain, and the rat-a-tat of a wagging tail, 
I might wander in silence all round and 
about. And on this the last night at 
home, I have a craving desire to see some- 
thing of Violet, if it be only the shadow 
aforesaid, or the outline of her graceful 
figure at an open window. And the 





appearance of a figure on the terrace will 
excite no particular remark. People who 
are staying in the village often stroll out 
at night for a view of the Castle by moon- 
light ; its heavy, massive bulk is seen to 
best advantage by pale moonlight, and its 
dark shadow on the sweep of moonlit 
glade is something weird and impressive. 

Many a time have I stood by this old 
urn and whistled for Hugh—a shrill, well- 
understood signal, that would draw him 
from his mother’s side for some schoolboy 
prank. I havea feeling that such a whistle 
now would perhaps bring the shadowy 
form of my doubly lost friend gliding 
across the slope. But I have no mind to 
meet him now in shadow or in sub- 
stance. 

They are later to-night than usual, the 
people of the Castle, for they are generally 
early to bed. The Countess has given out 
that she is here incog.; and neither she 
nor her husband has made any public 
appearance. But, to-night, the front is 
lighted up more brilliantly than it has 
shown for many years past. The murmur 
of voices reaches my ear through the open 
windows, and now I recognise Violet’s 
touch on the piano. She is singing, and 
her pure contralto rings out over the sleep- 
ing flowers, and wakes a faint echo from 
the dark belt of woodland beyond the 
river, The song is new to me: 

FOR A YEAR. 
T’'ll follow thee when roses blow, 
And swallows gay are on the wing ; 
T’ll follow thee when frost and snow, 
The icy days of winter bring. 
When summer flowers in beauty bloom, 
T’ll be with thee by land and sea, 


And when the sunshine yields to gloom, 
Still through the year I’ll follow thee. 


T’ll follow thee where’er thou art, 
And whether weal or woe batide ; 
And thou shalt feel me in thy heart, 
And know that I am by thy side. 
For where thou goest I will go, 
Though I unseen by thee shall be ; 
And seeing not, yet thou shalt know, 
That through the year I follow thee. 
The song is finished, and silence reigns 
once more over the moonlit glades. Violet 
comes to the window, and steps out upon 
the lawn. Has she a feeling that I am 
close at hand, I wonder, and will she come 
presently tripping over the grass? No; 
a tall, masculine figure appears behind her 
at the window, and she turns with a half- 
impatient gesture to answer some remark. 
Well, I am not going to remain eaves- 
dropping, and I turn hastily away and 
regain the footpath that leads to my own 
domain. 
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CHAPTER II, A COACHING TRIP, 


GREAT was the hubbub and disturbance 
as the caravan of the Calendar Club pre- 
pared for its march. I say caravan in its 
Oriental sense, as meaning a train of 
vehicles, and not in its more restricted 
sense, as the travelling abode, say, of the 
enormously fat lady, or the giant with 
two heads. First of all went an enormous 
break, loaded with the properties of the 
company—the dress-boxes, the portman- 
teaux, and the hundred and one things 
that are indispensable to people of fashion. 
Then came an omnibus full of ladies’ 
maids. These had departed and were 
many miles on their way, when Sir John’s 
drag drew up to the door, and received its 
cargo of pretty frocks and elegant young 
men. Sir John had retired from the box 
for this first stage, and had handed over 
the reins to me as being the best acquainted 
with the road. There is a considerable 
choice of roads about us, ranging from bad 
to execrable—in wet weather they are all 
execrable. Just now, however, they were 
in pretty good order, and we bowled 
merrily along through a pleasant country of 
hill and dale. 

Nest occupied the box-seat as Kate had 
arranged, but the girl had secretly stipu- 
lated that she should take the reins as 
soon as we were through the complications 
of the start. 

Sir John, who sat just behind, watched 
his daughter’s performance with interest, 
and threw in occasional hints and bits of 
advice. 

‘Oh, I’m all right with the reins, papa,” 
cried Nest. “It is the whip I fail with. 
I am always catching the tip in something ; 
and that off-leader is so cunning he knows 
when the cut is coming, and swish goes 
his tail, and three times out of four he 
traps me.” 

Sir John laughed in his grunting way. 

** You don’t want to hit him over the tail, 
Nessie. Just touch him on the flank, you 
know, as if you were throwing a fly over 
a trout.” 

“And then, I can’t double-thong the 
lash neatly enough, just with a turn of the 
wrist, as you do it.” 

“ Ah, you ought to have practised that 
with your governess, Nessie. You've got 
to begin young for that. Why, when I 
was a lad at Cambridge, I’ve spent hours 
and hours practising just that one thing.” 

“But women haven't had the educational 
advantages of you men,” cried Kate tartly. 


“ But we are mending that,” said someone 
from the back-seat. “Is that how they 
amuse themselves at Girton ?” 

“Oh, Girton!” growled Sir John with 
a look of disgust. ‘‘ But talking of double- 
thonging, I can tell you the neatest thing 
youever heard of. When I was an under- 
grad the coaches were still on the roads, 
and many a time I’ve run up to town and 
back just for the fun of tooling the coach 
up and down. The best of all coachmen 
was Jack Carter, whose pupil I was proud 
to be. He drove from the Bull and Mouth 
through Buntingford and Royston, and I 
started with him one morning from town 
with a heavy load, the horses as fresh as 
paint, and a beautiful spring morning, that 
made everybody feel jolly.” 

Sir John paused and sighed at the 
remembrance. 

‘Ah, those springtimes of youth!” cried 
the Colonel ; “we don’t feel them now as 
we used to, Jack!” 

You're right, Bob,” said Sir John 
shortly. “Well, as I was telling you, 
away we went along Aldersgate Street, 
Jack letting his horses go a bit; the coach, 
piled up with luggage and passengers, 
swinging along behind us at twelve miles 
an hour; when, all of a sudden, a little 
curly-haired thing, a pretty little girl that 
could only walk at a trot, broke away 
from its mother, who was cheapening some- 
thing at a stall, and started across the 
road right under the horse’s hoofs. The 
passengers shrieked, and the women hid 
their eyes. But Jack never moved a 
muscle of his face, or touched his reins. 
But in an instant he’d double-thonged his 
whip, and stooping forward, with the loop 
of it he caught the little thing under the 
arms and gently lifted it out of the 
wa Noa 

“ And what did the mother do ?” asked 
one of the small Penkyflins, who had 
listened to the, story with breathless 
interest. 

“Smacked the infant, no doubt, and 
abused the coachman, according to the 
custom of mothers in such emergencies,” 
suggested Mr. Parker cynically. 

“You don’t know anything about it, 
because you weren’t there,” said the girl 
contemptuously. 

At the end of the first stage I left 
the coaching-party, and took to the rail, 
so as to get on board and see that every- 
thing was ready for my visitors. I had 
just had a telegram from Captain Davies, to 








say that he had brought her up to Swansea 
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Bay, the best roadstead on that part of the 
coast, and as Plas Plinlimmon is not fifty 
miles from Swansea, as most people know, 
that was the most convenient anchorage he 
could have chosen. 


CHAPTER III. MY SKIPPER. 


Ir the course of true love bad run 

smoothly, I should probably have had my 
yacht named Violet. But at the time my 
father gave me the yacht, I was in a very 
evil frame of mind, and set to work to pick 
out a name for her that should embody 
one’s ideas of all that is fair and false in 
womankind. No doubt there were plenty 
of names that would have suited my case 
to a nicety, but at the time I could not 
find one that fitted better than Guinevere, 
and thus she was christened when she left 
the builder’s yard. 
_ The Guinevere lay in Swansea Bay, lift- 
ing gently at her moorings as the tide 
came spreading in from the Bristol Channel. 
I should not have chosen Swansea, by the 
way, as a rendezvous—a thoroughly com- 
mercial and coppery town—but Captain 
Davies liked the place, and here was quite 
in his element. The captain’s favourite 
element, indeed, when salt water was put 
out of the question, was Welsh ale—a 
strong and heady compound, disastrous in 
its effects upon the unaccustomed brain, 
but quite innocuous, it seemed, as far as the 
captain was concerned. When once afloat, 
he was as abstemious as a Trappist, but 
when he had brought his ship into 
port, he began his researches after “ cwrw 
dda.” If he could not get it, he was con- 
tent to go without, but then he was taciturn, 
impassive, and somewhat sombre in manner. 
While under the influence of his tavourite 
drink, all his amiable qualities came to 
light. 

Thus it happened that, on my first 
arrival, I had some difficulty in finding my 
skipper. He had just left such a place; 
he had looked in at another five minutes 
before; and it was quite by accident that 
I came upon him at a street-corner by the 
docks, his navy cap perched on the back 
of his head, as he talked and gesticulated 
in the midst of a little knot of sea-captains. 
Warm and effusive was his greeting. 

“Deed to goodness, captain, you shall 
have come just in time. Fine weather ? 
Yes, we shall have splendid weather for 
you. We shall take you up the shores of 
old Cambria, and show you all the beau- 
tiful mountains.” 





And old Davies capped his discourse 
with a flourish of Welsh poetry, evidently 
appropriate, from the grunt of approval 
with which it was received by the 
assembled captains, who echoed with one 
accord: “ Yas, sure; it shall be peautiful 
weather for the coast.” 

And certainly the weather looked pro- 
mising, with a pleasant westerly breeze, 
and great, soft, woolly clouds sailing over 
from thesea, sometimes catching a mountain- 
top, and seeming to linger there veiling the 
black peaks for a while, but sailing off 
again to join the grand argosy of the skies. 
But there were great openings of blue 
depths between, through which the sun 
would come dancing over the waves, touch- 
ing the white sails of the ships, and making 
the whole scene bright and cheerful. 

With the first of the morning came the 
steward in the jolly-boat loaded with vege- 
tables and stores—with the rolls and cream 
for breakfast, and such of the crew as had 
leave to spend the night on shore. And 
soon after breakfast, steamed out a launch 
with all our guests on board—no longer in 
gorgeous attire, but severely simple in blue 
serge and straw-hats, restricted, too, as to 
baggage, and under stern naval regulations 
as to attendants—one lady’s-maid for all 
the womenfolk, and every man his own 
valet ; putting the old proverb in the 
wrong for once—as to heroes and valet-de- 
chambres, that is. And so, with the first 
of the ebb, our moorings were cast off, and, 
wooing the fitful breeze with a cloud of 
canvas, the Guinevere glided gently away 
towards the summer seas. 


CHAPTER IV, COASTING WALES. 


THE Guinevere, although not built for 
racing, is very quick and vivid in her 
movements, shooting ahead when her sails 
are quivering with even the slightest breath 
of wind. Captain Davies, who is proud 
of his craft, declares that he could start her 
with a pair of bellows. Thus, with only a 
catspaw of a breeze, we quickly made the 
western horn of Swansea Bay, whose blue 
waters and gracefully-curving shores, sur- 
rounded with richly coloured mountains, 
formed a really lovely picture that was 
warmly praised by the company on board. 

“ Yes, indeed, you shall find no more 
beautiful bay not anywhere,” cried Davies, 
who metaphorically hugged to his bosom 
all these compliments to his native land. 

On our right was Oystermouth, with its 
feudal castle, made habitable by its present 
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| owner, looking black and menacing from 
its lofty cliff in the shadow of a dark cloud, 
while the sands and the cove beneath were 
bright in a patch of sunshine, with rows of 
grey lodging-houses and bathing-machines 
on the beach, and heads and shoulders— 
the latter scantily draped in the sombre 
blue bedgowns dear to female bathers— 
bobbing up and down among the sparkling 
wavelets. The tall lighthouse of the Mum- 
bles rose high on our weather-quarter, and 
as we rounded the point, closely enough to 
exchange greetings with the men on the 
lighthouse-rock, the green shores of the 
pleasant peninsula of Gower stretched 
before us—a little England beyond Wales 
—where Flemings and Somersetshire men 
settled lang syne, and have formed a dis- 
tinct and separate people from their Welsh 
neighbours ever since. 

But here we take a long board towards 
the coast of Devon, so as to reach to the 
windward of the far-stretching headlands 
of Pembroke. And presently we sighted 
Lundy Island, a lonely, rocky eyrie among 
the waves; and then we put about and 
| made up St. George’s Channel with a 
freshening breeze, while the swell from 
the Atlantic made itself felt in a long, 
oily roll, “and certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres ”—from the sphere they 
adorned on the quarter-deck of the yacht, 
that is, and down the companion-ladder, 
and into their cabins, and were seen no 
more for a while. 

But this was after luncheon—always a 
trying time on board ship, when even the 
bravest lovers of the briny ocean often 
experience a feeling of discontent. 

There is nothing to beat a bright morning 
at sea. “Fair laughs the morn, and soft 
the zephyr blows.” Butwhen the brightness 
of the day is gone and a brassy dulness 
stretches over the waters, people get a 
little discontented, and would gladly find 
themselves on shore. 

And when a driving shower comes on, 
and Captain Davies appears on deck in a 
glazed coat and south-wester, there is a 
general cry of indignation : 

“Not that hat, captain—anything but 
that!” “Take my Tam!” “Or my 
Glengarry!” “Or this capéte!” “ Any- 
thing but that horrid, storm-suggestive 
south-wester |” 

The captain good-naturedly complies, 
and resumes his ordinary head-gear, and, 
sure enough, the weather brightens after 
this, and the sea moderates, so that we are 
all in pretty good condition when we sight 





the cliffs of Pembrokeshire shining out of 
the tail of a passing shower; and presently 
we have changed our course, and are steal- 
ing swiftly along within a stone’s-throw of 
the shore, towards a safe and pleasant 
anchorage that Davies knows of just under 
the lee of Caldy Island. 

We are snugly and comfortably anchored 
before the dinner-gong sounds, and we all 
meet at that meal without a defaulter— 
the invalids restored, and everybody in the 
highest spirits. We have an island— 
perhaps a desert island — to explore, 
Tenby is close at hand for those who care 
for the diversions of a watering-place, and 
there is a fine old castle to visit not far off 
—Manorbier to wit—which will form an 
object for a day’s expedition on shore. 


CHAPTER VY. 


“Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads 
touch heaven.” 


Witt full daylight next morning, we find 
our island to be already inhabited and appro- 
priated. Dogs bark, cocks crow, children 
are heard squalling in the distance. But 
we are received in a friendly manner on 
landing, and explore the ruins of an old 
priory, with its church-tower still standing. 
Stephens, meantime, has landed, and taken 
the train to Tenby, and presently returns 
with letters and newspapers, and a tele- 
gram from Kate. Her lord has eluded 
his threatened attack of gout, and proposes 
to go into Sussex for another week of par- 
tridge-shooting, and Kate hopes that hewill 
not change his mind, failing which change, 
Kate will join us on the morrow. This is 
good news, for we have all felt a little dis- 
organised without Kate. We require her 
energetic management to keep us up to our 
various réles, Without being particularly 
wise or witty, Kate has the art of extract- 
ing the wit and wisdom of other people, 
and, what is still more valuable, their 
folly. 

Already we have discovered that, though 
the land is Wales, the people are not Welsh. 
They may be Flemish in their origin, and 
there is a good deal of Northern blood 
among them, for the names along the coast 
are decidedly Scandinavian, although often 
curiously mixed with the original Welsh 
and Gaelic. Our Caldy Island, for instance, 
is pretty clearly the Isle of Culdees—the 
anchorites from Iona and the North. 

When we have explored our island, we 
weigh anchor and stand across the bay for 
acruise. But the eastern side of the bay 
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is not very attractive-— anyhow, at low 
water, with its low shores and wide tracts 
of sandbank, through which wander, in 
many devious channels, the rivers Taff 
and Fowy, and the unmistakably Welsh 


’ Liwehwr. 


On the morning of the following day we 
start on a walking expedition. We land at 
the haven and walk over the hill to Manor- 
bier, and to its castle on the heights over- 
looking the sea—“ the castle called Manr 
Pyrr—that is, the mansion of Pyrrus,” as 
old Giraldus hath it; one of the earliest 
examples of a comfortable fortified mansion 
rather than castle, with entrance-gateway 
and embattled walls—a pleasant spot, in 
the description of the old writer, with its 
fish-ponds, its orchards, its vineyard, and 
the wood of tall hazel-trees, with its water- 
mill, and the rivulet that drives the mill- 
wheel. But all these amenities have dis- 
appeared, and left only the bare ruin on its 
windy height. 

When we have lunched in the old castle, 
we most of us scatter over the hills towards 
Pembroke, and presently wake up the 
drowsy echoes of its one long, dull street 
with our talk and laughter. Here is 
another castle to be visited—a wondrous 
fine one, too—on the brow of Penfro, built 
when round, massive towers had superseded 
the square Norman keep, and very grand, 
if gloomy, in its barren isolation. Castle- 
viewing is tiring work, but we get a train 
back to our little haven under the hill, and 
are soon on board again, ravenous for 
dinner. Kate has arrived, and after dinner 
we organise an illumination and a dance, 
making our little corner of the sea quite 
gay and festive, so that the villagers come 
to the shore, and gaze and listen in wonder, 
not quite sure whether these are merely 
mortal revellers or come from the land of 
pixies. 

Now that Kate is aboard, nobody cares 
to stay longer, and we round St. Govan’s 
Head again, and stand out across the 
mouth of Milford Haven, and pass close 
along the coast between two islands and 
the shore—Stockham and Skomer islands, 
whose name and position, with narrow 
sounds and inlets, suggest that we might 
be cruising in the Baltic. And now St. 
Bride’s Bay opens before us—a regular 
trap if a westerly gale should burst upon 
us, for there is no harbour within its 
circuit, and a line of rocks and shoals— 
the Bishop and Clerks, and a lot more— 
stretch out far into the sea from the jutting 
headland of St. David's. 





But there is no sign of a gale, and we 
cross the bay, and make the sheltered 
sound between Ramsey Island and the 
mainland, and here we fancy we are 
among the western isles of Scotland, and 
let go the anchor in five fathoms of water. 
It is not a safe anchorage, and our visit to 
the headquarters of the champion saint of 
Wales was just touch and go. There was 
a scramble on shore, a visit to the little 
cathedral—strangest and most impressive 
of all cathedrals, perhaps, in its solitude 
and antiquity. 

Most beautiful, most desolate, 
There hiding from the haunts of men, 
In hollow of the mountain glen. 

But we lingered there, charmed with 
the old place and its surroundings—the 
ruined palace, the desolate college, with 
its lofty tower, the tower gate with its 
quaint turrets, and the vast enclosing wall, 
with the gardens and trim flower-beds of 
the more modern deanery in contrast. 

“Since the time of David,” said our 
guide, “there were twenty-five Archbishops 
that occupied the see. Perhaps we should 
have had an Archbishop here now, but 
it was in the time of the yellow plague 
that Sampson, who was Archbishop then, 
crossed the seas to Brittany, and took with 
him the pall. That was the pall that the 
Pope gave Alice, and she was made 
Bishop of Dol, and there she is to this 
day.” 

“ What, is Sampson there? He must 
be very old!” cried one of the Penkyffin 
girls, much puzzled. 

‘No, little maiden; not the Bishop, but 
the pall; and after that there were nineteen 
Bishops, to the reign of the Norman 
King Henry, and I will teil you their 
names, if you please.” 

But just then we heard a gun from sea- 
wards. We had outstayed our time, and 
the captain was getting nervous, so we 
never heard the names of the nineteen 
Bishops, for we had to scamper for the 
shore, as another gun boomed over the 
water. 

The flood-tide was now running strongly 
through the sound, and our sailors had a 
hard pull to get us on board. 

“* We will never get through whateffer,” 
cried the captain, “if we miss this tide !” 

The navigation was ticklish, but we got 
safely through the sound, and the wide 
stretch of Cardigan Bay opened before us, 
with the mountains of Carnarvon hanging 
like clouds on the horizon. 

“You shall see Snowdon, cried the 
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captain excitedly. ‘The ridge yonder, 
with the double peak, and look you to the 
right, with the sunshine on the top, there 
you shall see Mount Cader, the seat of the 
giant Idris, where he took his ease, and 
looked round about the country. And, 
mark you, when the Government was here 
with its surveys, fifty years ago—indeed it 
is, or more ; even before I was born—there 
they had a seat for their triangles on the 
top of Cader, and another seat on St. 
David’s Head.” 

“It was a shame to sit on his head,” in- 
terjected Parker sotto voce, whereat foolish 
damsels laughed. 

“Well, but it is truth, indeed, I am 
telling you,” continued the captain, raising 
his voice in a little temper ; “ and you shall 
go and ask the Government if it is not so! 
Perhaps the gentleman has never heard of 
triangles, but any sailor will know that I 
tell the truth. There was one point on 
Pen David, and one point on Pen Cader, 
and men was there to flash the sunshine 
from one to the other. But I tell you 
truth—they was there one whole year, and 
not but three days they could see the 
signal,” 

“That doesn’t say much for your Welsh 
sunshine,” cried Parker, upon which the 
captain floored him with a Welsh poem of 
twelve lines, which he afterwards explained 
was an ode in praise of the sun by a famous 
bard. 

But neither the captain nor I were quite 
easy whilst we were enclosed within the 
long arms of the bay. True the wind had 
shifted round to the south, which was a 
safe quarter for us, but as Davies quoted : 

“When the wind turns against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 

“ And when it does run pack, as if it 
was out of breath, it blows ready to split, 
I do notice.” 

But everybody wanted to see Aberyst- 
with and the Devil’s Bridge, and so we 
crept along the iron-bound coast, with 
black slate rocks rising in jagged pinnacles 
here and there, with little grey seaport 
towns in the gaps of the walls of precipices, 
and a little cluster of masts of coasting 
sloops and ancient trading brigs, all high 
and dry at low water. Then the coast 
opens a little at Aberystwith, although it is 
rugged enough farther on, and we cast 
anchor before the gay little town, with its 
tall, pinnacled college that was built for a 
grand hotel.* 


* Burnt to the ground in 1885. 





Well, this is what it is to have to write 
a diary for the benefit of an exigeant 
person, who wants to know everything one 
does, while she keeps one profoundly in 
the dark as to her own proceedings. But 
not having written a line of it when the 
Guinevere drops her anchor in Aberystwith 
Bay, I make up my mind to stop on board 
and write it up. I have seen the Devil’s 
Bridge, which is not a practicable one at 
all, the real bridge crossing the chasm a 
good way above it. The fall is a fine one 
in wet weather, but not much better than 
a trickle in a dry season, And then the 
drive is not very charming over that wild 
Welsh plateau; the roof of those slate 
rocks that grin so menacingly at us from 
the coast. 


CHAPTER VI. THE YACHT IN A STORM. 


I HAVE seen our friends off, and come 
on board again, and after dawdling a little 
over the necessity for making a beginning, 
haveactually got my narrative up to date. It 
is very pleasant and cool under the awning, 
which gently flaps in the soft summer 
breeze, while there is an indistinct murmur 
of sounds from the shore—children’s shouts 
are the most distinct, as they build their 
castles in the sand. A German band has 
just struck up, and as they come to the 
solo passages on the horn, Bunker, the big 
mastiff, who has been lying at my feet, sits 
up on end, and, with his nose in the 
air, joins in with a long melancholy howl. 

I have not till now mentioned Bunker, 
I find, who is, however, an important 
member of the crew of the yacht. I had 
him as a puppy, but, fond as he is of 
his master, he is still more attached to 
the yacht. He is a regular sea-dog—in 
fact, will never leave the vessel as long as 
she is afloat, except for a run on shore 
now and then when in harbour. He was 
called Bismarck originally, in compliment 
to the great German Chancellor, but the 
sailors have named him, for some occult 
reason, Bunker, and he answers to that 
name better than to any other. He is gently 
tolerant of gay and distinguished guests, 
but he secretly prefers the society of the 
fo’ks’'l, where all are on a footing of 
equality, and he can roll and gambol as he 
pleases. When the yacht is laid up for 
the winter he comes home to me, but he 
never seems quite at home on terra-firma. 
He rolls in his gait quite in nautical 
fashion, and when he comes out of doors 
he always casts an eye upwards to sce 
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where the wind comes from, and what sort 
of weather is to be expected. 

But I have never known him to howl 
before. That distant horn has touched 
some sympathetic fibre, which goes on 
vibrating even after the moving cause has 
ceased. 

Captain Davies, who is supposed to be 
inspecting his charts, but who, I fancy, is 
taking a siesta in his cabin, presently 
makes a hurried appearance on deck. 

“‘ Name o’ goodness, dear sir, that is a very 
misfortunate sound ! There will be some- 
thing happening after this. Well, I wish 
all your good friends were safe on board 
again.” 

The captain swung himself on to the 
rattlins, and shaded his bronze face with 
his hand as he scrutinised the horizon. 

“What do you think it will be?” he 
asked, turning to me, who had been using 
the binoculars in the same direction. 

The sun was shining, the sky still deeply 
blue ; there was nothing to be seen on the 
horizon but a low bank of mist; it might 
be merely a summer haze; and yet the 
edge of the bank of vapour looked dry and 
hard, with a lurid touch upon it that 
seemed portentous. 

“ How’s the barometer ?” 

Davies hurried to his cabin, and came 
back with a grave face. 

“The glass is falling. It will be all 
that dog’s fault, divoul! What for shall 
you howl like that ? Indeed we shall have 
a big wind.” 

* You'll drop another anchor or two, 
skipper—eh ?” 

“ Indeed, if the sea rises there will be 
no anchor hold us. No; we will drop our 
chain, and buoy it, and run out to make 
an offing.” 

Our skipper’s voice now sounded all 
over the deck, and the men came tumbling 
up, looking surprised and rather sulky. 

‘Are we to sail without our passengers?” 
asked one, 

“Do as I tell you,” roared the captain, 
“or I shall knock you overboard! Dear 
sir,” turning to me, ‘they shall be better 
off than we shall, never fear !” 

The fog-bank had now broadened greatly, 
and overspread half the sea with a dark 
band of shadows, while the bank itself was 
illumined with a pale and sinister light— 
perhaps a reflection from the white horses 
of the billows, the distant murmurs of 
which sounded dolefully in our ears. 

A glance at the chart showed the diffi- 
culties of the position, with a strong gale 





coming up from the west, and a bad, cruel 
coast under our lee. A landsman’s notion 
would have been to creep into some 
harbour—there was a little clump of masts 
lying snugly enough in the river, behind 
the houses ; but it wanted still six hours 
to half flood, which was the earliest possible 
moment when we could hope to enter, and 
even then we should probably ground on 
the bar and go to pieces. And the same 
might be said of the other little harbours 
on the coast--Aberdovey or Barmouth. 
Our skipper was right in trying to beat off 
the coast. With an ordinary coasting 
craft this would have been impossible 
against a head wind, but the Guinevere 
was such a weatherly craft that if every- 
thing held together we might sail into the 
very eye of the wind. 

Soon the gale was upon us, the first trial 
touch, as it were, and the Guinevere, now 
riding clear of her anchor, bowed and 
dipped to the rush of the wind, and then, 
with her topsails double reefed, but with 
a fine show of canvas below, she set her 
face to the storm, and leapt bravely on to 
meet the advancing waves. The skipper 
himself was at the wheel, humouring his 
beloved craft at every change in the blast, 
or as the great dark billows with the 
foaming crests charged down upon us, and 
threatened to overwhelm us, 

Already, for more than an hour, we had 
lost sight of the coast behind us, and on our 
present course ought soon to weather the 
long rocky arm of the peninsula of Car- 
narvon, when in putting down the wheel 
to meet a heavy sea, the chains of the 
tiller broke, and the wheel spun uselessly 
round. And then the gallant Guinevere 
broached to, and it seemed for a moment 
as if she would go down bodily into the 
raging sea, and then, with a loud crash, 
audible even above the storm, the topmast 
broke off short, and our beautiful stretch 
of canvas collapsed altogether into ruin, 
while the sails themselves, blown to ribbons, 
whirled away before the gale. Then the 
yacht righted, the water she had shipped 
pouring in a torrent from her sides. The 
scream of the wind, the furious lashing of 
loose ropes and blocks, and the incessant 
roar of waters, seemed to stupefy and 
deaden the senses. We were nothing but 
a wreck, it seemed, at the mercy of the 
wind and waves. 

The skipper and his men did all that 
men could do. The lads swarmed up the 
shattered rigging, and cut away the hamper 
that encumbered the masts ; they got up a 
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spare spar and bent a sail on the foremast. 
The skipper and a couple of men had 
rigged the tiller with emergency tackle, 
and the yacht once more answered to the 
helm. But she had lost her power of 
running to windward ; she drifted now at 
a frightful rate before wind and sea, while 
the flood-tide, which was now beginning to 
make, was sweeping us back towards the 
iron-bound coast. 

The skipper shook his head and folded 
his arms. ‘ We have fought a good fight,” 
his gesture seemed to say; “ but the victory 
is not with us. To-night, instead of sleep- 
ing in our warm beds, we shall lie fathoms 
deep under the green seas ; and those who 
expect our coming will never see us more.” 
No voice could be heard in the hurly- 
burly of wind and waves; but the skipper 
pointed to his watch by the light of the 
binnacle-lamp, and his forefinger marked 
off forty minutes in advance of the present 
time. I understood him: he meant to 
show that in forty minutes we should 
strike and be lost. I gave the skipper my 
hand, and he pressed it warmly. He 
understood in his turn. It was a silent 
testimony from his employer that he had 
done all a seaman could. Stephens stood 
by my side in a soldierly attitude, with an 
alert look on his face, as if he felt that even 
the last trump should not take an old 
dragoon by surprise. 


Darkness had now come on, and we | 


presently could see lights twinkling on the 
shore towards which we were so rapidly 
drifting, and what was worse to a seaman’s 
eye, we caught sight of the gleam of a 
lighthouse right away to sea, as it seemed, 
on a point of the Carnarvon coast, show- 
ing how completely we were embayed. 
The skipper now loaded and fired our 
signal-gun, shot after shot at intervals, a 
dismal warning of our doom—the echo 
coming back to us after many minutes, 
rumbling from mountain-side to mountain- 
side. We heard a train passing along, 
could even see the line of lighted carriages, 
and the cheerful engine-fires. The en- 
gineer sounded the whistle long and loudly, 
as if in answer to the guns. He would 


report a ship in distress when he reached | 


Barmouth, 
put out. 
us, 

There was just one thing left that I could 
do. I drew out my pocket-book, and 
scribbled a few lines, and showed them to 
Davies at the binnacle. ‘“ Kate, good-bye ; 
take care of the skipper’s wife and chil- 


Perhaps the lifeboat would 
But it would be too late for 


dren.” Davies gave me a second grateful 
pressure of the hand. I wrote on another 
leaf a few lines which I did not show 
Captain Davies. These were a farewell 
to Violet. The book would be found 
upon me, no doubt, when the tide went 
out. 

Ah, why had not this fate come upon 
me before? I said to myself with a feel- 
ing of having been hardly dealt with. 
To be drowned on a pleasure cruise, when 
one might have had one’s name on the 
death-roll of England’s heroes! And then, 
there would have been no great pang at 
parting. But now, with newly-formed ties, 
and all the possibilities of a happier life, 
how could fate be so harsh! 

Suddenly the sky was lighted up as a 
rocket hissed upwards—a light and sound 
that seemed to give new life to all on 
board. People had seen our danger and 
were trying to help us, but whether the 
rocket was sent from sea or shore it was 
difficult to say. 

But immediately afterwards we saw a 
steamer’s lights rounding the headland 
| that had seemed to be closing in upon us. 
Our men gave a cheer, and the skipper 
| fired a blue light that sent a pale glare over 
'the raging sea, and revealed a powerful 
_double-funnelled tug-boat—one of those 
| powerful Liverpool tugs that can keep the 
|sea in any storm that blows. Soon she 
was within hail of us, keeping just to 
windward, “Stand clear!” cried a power- 
ful voice, and a coil of rope shot across 
our bows. The rope was hauled in by a 
dozen willing hands, and the stout hawser 
that was attached to it, and all made fast. 
There was a moment of breathless sus- 
pense as the hawser tightened—it might 
snap, and then we were lost. But, thank 
God! it held, and soon we were dancing 
up and down in the wake of the tug, which, 
accustomed to thousand ton ships and 
leviathans of the deep, made no more of 
us than if the yacht had been a minnow at 
the end of a string. Very soon we sighted 
the harbour-lights of Portmadoc, and with- 
out further casualty we crossed the bar, 
and were presently safely moored in the 
harbour, where the quiet waters, with the 
lamps reflected on the surface, with dark 
buildings all round, seemed quite a para- 
dise of rest and comfort after the storm 
of the last few hours. ‘But, indéed,” 
said Davies, rubbing his forehead ruefully, 
‘we shall have fine salvage to pay, I very 
much fear.” 
| But how was it that the tug had put 
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out so opportunely to our assistance ?” 
was the first question I asked ; to which 
the master of the tug, a gruff kind of 
seaman, could only say that he had 
been paid to go, and he was satisfied 
with the terms; but as the service had 
been one of extra danger, he would not 
object to a bit of extra pay to be dis- 
tributed among self and crew, and he 
accepted a hundred pounds with entire 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER VII, AMONG THE SLATES, 


AT the hotel, people were full of specu- 
lation. A lady had driven into the town, 
so the story went, with four smoking 
horses ; she had offered a thousand pounds 
for a tug to go in search of a vessel in 
danger. The Liverpool tug was in the 
harbour waiting for a vessel loaded with 
slates for the Mediterranean. The captain 
jumped at the offer; the tug put out with 
the lady on board; and at this point one of 
the sailors distinctly averred that he had 
seen a figure he thought was a woman on 
the bridge with the captain. Then, when 
the tug came in with her prize, the lady 
had hurried ashore. Her horses were put 
to, and away she went. 

Could this have been my sister Kate ? 
I wondered. Butno; Kate and her friends 
were at Barmouth. They had ~eached 
thus far in search of the missin; yacht, 
and were telegraphing for news in all 
directions. And Kate was not given to 
hiding her light under a bushel. If 
she had saved us in that way we should 
have heard a good deal about it after- 
wards, 

But our adventure was the means of 
breaking up the Calendar Club, at all 
events for the time. That unfortunate 
gale tested its clubable qualities pretty 
severely. First of all, there was a good 
deal of annoyance at being left out of such 
an exciting incident, and left, too, in such 
a barbarous fashion, with hardly so much 
asa hair-brush among the party. And, oh, 
that terrible night, with all the anxiety as to 
what had become of their things—a night 
of crowded hotels and terrible little stuffy 
chambers, and everywhere the smell of 
whisky and stale tobacco! And the 
horrors of the morning, too, as daylight 
stole in and revealed haggard faces, that 
there was no possibility of restoring to 
beauty. But Kate half believes that 
her brother arranged the whole thing, 
storm and all, as a huge practical joke. 








And thus she retires to her castle in not 
the best of tempers, and the whole party 
is dispersed. 

It is a curious district this, in which we 
unexpectedly find ourselves. Everything 
is of the slate slatey. The wharves are 
piled with slates of every kind and size, 
duchesses, countesses, marchionesses, and 
allthe rest. Absurd little trucks, that look 
like toy waggons, come rolling down from 
the mountains, long trains of them, with a 
kind of toy engine in front to show them 
the way. But there is a passenger line as 
well, a curiosity in its way, that goes wind- 
ing along from one ridge of hills to another, 
till it gets among rocks and precipices, and 
runs along narrow ledges, with ferns and 
bracken almost brushing you out of your 
seats, and a kind of chaos below, where 
there is always blasting going on, and the 
rattle of avalanches of loose slates. And 
there are funny little toy stations and 
growing towns of quarrymen’s cottages, 
with shops, and banks, and building 
societies where you would expect only to 
find the eagle’s eyrie. Oh, it is a strange 
world that, at the top of the little 
Festiniog Railway, and well worth explor- 
ing, if there were time. 

But my business at this present moment 
is to track that lady who offered a 
thousand pounds for our precious lives. It 
might seem to be an easy thing, but there 
is the difficulty of language in the way, and 
the country people at once take refuge 
behind their want of English if asked a 
question they do not care toanswer. And 
Captain Davies is quite indifferent on 
the subject, and cannot be got to move 
in it. 

“ Perhaps if you find her she will ask for 
her money, and then you will be so much 
the poorer.” 

And the tug-boat went off with the 
Italian barque by the next tide, when 
the weather had taken a turn for the 
better. 

Of course there is a lot to be done in 
the way of repairing the damage of the 
storm, and Davies says it will be a week 
before he is ready to sail, He is quite at 
home at Portmadoc, and shakes hands with 
about every other man he meets. Shaking 
hands involves a rapid disappearance into 
some secluded bar, where there is good ale, 
and then there is a great palaver. Whenthey 
part it is not good-bye. ‘See you again,” 
one says to the other, and it often happens 
that they do see each other again, when 
more Welsh ale is flowing. 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER I, THE FAIR INCOGNITA, 


WHILE the rigging work is going on, we 
are happy enough in exploring Carnarvon- 
shire and Merionethshire. Close by our 
harbour is one of the most imposing ruins 
in the Jand, Harlech Castle, nobly placed 
on a precipitous rock, and grand in its 
massive outline of tower and battlement. 
And there is Barmouth, with its splendid 
estuary, and the long railway bridge that 
makes such an excellent promenade. 
Whether. you sail, as we did, to Penmaen 
Pool, opening out a succession of lovely 
reaches, with every variety of rock and 
mountain outline, or drive all the way to 
Dolgelly, the valley will strike you as 
altogether perfect. 

Then there is Carnarvon, with its quaint 
little port right under the castle-wall. That 
famous castle that witnessed the birth of the 
first Prince of Wales, and whose gateway, 
with the effigy of stern Edward with hissword 
half unsheathed, brings the Middle Ages 
upon you as you have never realised them 
before. And then we drive up Llanberris 
Pass, and mount to the top of Snowdon, 
and drop into haunts of artists, and jolly 
circles of brethren of the palette. And 
then there is soft, charming Beddgelert, and 
romantic Bettws y Coed, and that wonder- 
ful castle of Conway, with huge Penmaen- 
maur frowning over the sea. All these 
familiar spots have a perennial and perpetual 
charm. 

I could not be satisfied to leave the 
country without making some further 
effort to trace my unknown benefactress, 
And I found an unexpected ally in the 
person of the skipper’s wife. She made 
her appearance at Portmadoc, quite un- 
expectedly ; a warm-hearted, capable little 
Welshwoman, who was worth a dozen such 
people as her husband in any emergency on 
shore. Anyhow, Mrs. Davies became at 
once a warm and enthusiastic friend, and 
all my difficulties in communicating with 
the natives vanished. 

“T will find your good friend for you, 
never fear,” cried Mrs. Davies, when she 
heard of my perplexity. ‘And it shall be 
some lady, very good and beautiful, who 
has fallen in love with your handsome 
face.” 

They have plenty of blarney about them, 
these Welsh, when you come to know them. 
But Mrs. Davies had also plenty of practical 
sagacity. It was quite evident that the 
scope of our search was limited. Our 





signals of distress had been first heard at 
Barmouth. Between that place and Port- 
madoc, then, our mysterious lady must be 
found. 

“Indeed I have got it at last,” cried 
Mrs. Davies. “There is the widow of 
Pencraig, a very old woman, and poor; 
although her husband had Pencraig, and 
his fathers before him, from the days of the 
old Cymry, they say. But the only son of 
Pencraig had the misfortune to quarrel and 
draw his knife upon a man and stabbed him, 
and ran away to sea—or indeed I do not 
think anybody knew what became of him. 
But when Pencraig died they could not sell 
the farm because of the son, who was 
missing ; and the widow has lived there ever 
since, but she could not get much out of the 
farm except stones, for all the best land of 
Pencraig had been taken away long ago. 
But they tell you there is a use even for 
stones if you keep them long enough, and 
so it proved, for some great gentleman came 
to see the place, and took a fancy to it. 
‘Oh, I will chance the missing son,’ 
he said, and offered a good price for the 
farm, so that the widow lives comfortable 
now in a little cottage. And the great 
gentleman—perhaps some English lord— 
has built a fine house there, with great 
stables and beautiful gardens. But I do 
not hear that he has been there himself, 
only that some ladies do come there some- 
times. And from Pencraig you see all the 
sea from Bardseyisle to St. David’s Head, 
and I have heard that there is one of the 
ladies full of spirit, who, when she comes 
here is always busy about the sea, talking 
with the fishermen, and sometimes sailing 
in their boats. And they must be very 
rich, for they bring horses, and carriages, 
and servants. But nobody knows when 
they come or go, except, perhaps, the old 
widow of Pencraig; for it is very lonely 
up there, all among the mountains. Now 
that is the lady who saved your ship, you 
shall be sure.” 

“Then to Pencraig we will go at once,” 
I cried, and ordered a car, and away we 
went, Mrs. Davies and I. 

And just outside the town we saw that 
Bunker had followed us and was panting 
and puffing in the distance. The poor dog 
has been quite unhinged with all the work- 
men and riggers swarming about the yacht, 
and ar he objected strongly to having 
strangers on board his ship, it was neces- 
sary to shut him up in a stable, whence, 
no doubt, he has just escaped. 

Now, though Bunker is good for a spurt, 
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he is soon pumped out, and so we took the 
poor dog on board the car. 

Well, we bowled along, from one hill- 
slope to another, getting farther and 
farther among the mountains; but the 
farther we got, strange to say, the better 
grew the road. There were waterfalls 
in plenty, and torrents singing as they 
dashed down the mountain-side ; and then 
the road passed into a sheltered little 
valley with a great crag at one end, the 
top of which was wreathed in clouds—a 
valley that opened out towards the sea, 
with a glorious panorama of the bay, with 
rocks and shoals marked like veins on the 
dimpled surface of the waters that chafed 
and fretted so far below. 

In this valley somebody had built a 
charming house sheltered from every harsh 
wind that could blow and open only to the 
restful breezes of the western seas ; while 
in contrast to the solemn blackness of the 
crag, with its crown of mist, as the white 
sea-birds circled about it or shrieked from 
inaccessible ledges, were verdant lawns and 
flowering shrubs, and flower-beds vivid and 
bright, and all in the most perfect order 
and propriety. 

“ Well, indeed, here are improvements!” 
cried Mrs. Davies. ‘“ But where,” nudging 
the driver’s arm, “lives the old Widow 
Pencraig ? ” 

The driver pointed with his whip to a 
little cottage by the roadside, old, grey, and 
lichen-covered. 

“ There,” he said, ‘* you shall see the old 
Widow Pencraig. She will never leave the 
place, they say, although the English gen- 
tleman wants her to be taken care of in 
the town.” 

And there, in the porch, sat an old 
woman, with her hands crossed before her, 
and her face ashen white, except for two 
pink rims round her eyes—eyes which were 
fixed steadily before her, and which had 
something terrible in their stony uncon- 
cern. 

Our driver addressed the old woman in 
Welsh, and she made some reply. 

“T can make nothing of it, except she 
says, ‘ Rickart is coming soon,’” said the 
man, and drove on. 

There was no one at the lodge-gate, and 
the driver had to get down and open the 
gate himself. 

There were no wheel-tracks on the gravel, 
and when we reached the hall-door, there 
were no signs of life there either. Our man 
gotdown again, and rang and knocked at the 
great hall-door, but no one came. Then he 





walked round to the back of the house, to 
find somebody there. Presently,-the hall- 
door was thrown open, and there stood our 
driver. 

There was not a soul in the house, he 
said ; but he made bold to ask us to walk 
in, 

‘Well, we will not come all this way for 
nothing,” said Mrs, Davies, and she jumped 
down and ran into the house. 

For myself, I did not feel justified in 
rummaging people’s houses in their absence; 
but my curiosity was strong, and I was 
rather glad that Mrs. Davies did not share 
my scruples. Presently she came out again. 

“The house was beautifully furnished,” 
she said, “ with everything the heart of 
man could desire; but all sheeted and 
covered up, as if the family were not ex- 
pected back for a long time. And there 
was not a scrap of anything in the larder— 
all beautifully clean and bare,” which was a 
shame in Mrs. Davies’s thinking. 

There was not even a hat hanging up in 
the hall, or a scrap of paper littered about. 
If there was a library, it was all locked up, 
and not a single article had rewarded her 
search, except an old pair of gloves. 

The gloves were not so old, after all, and 
had probably fitted a nice little hand ; but 
they were soaking wet, evidently with salt 
water, and had thus been thrown away as 
useless. 

“Indeed to goodness, I am sorry that 
we can find nothing else for you, Captain 
bach,” said the woman. 

Certainly, the gloves did not reveal very 
much; but I would keep them, neverthe- 
less, asa token. Holding them in my hand, 
Bunker came and sniffed at them, and 
wagged his tail. He has a splendid nose, 
that dog, derived, no doubt, from a Spanish 
bloodhound cross, and I caught at the 
notion of turning his faculty to account. 
And letting him smell the gloves again, I 
bade him go and search. He wandered 
about for awhile, as if confused with multi- 
farious tracks, but on one of the garden- 
paths he seemed to hit off the trail, and, 
with a low bark of pleasure, he darted off 
towards a little summer-house on a terrace 
that overlooked the sea. I followed him, 
half expecting a surprise; but the door 
was open and the little pavilion empty. 
But there was a book lying on the rustic 
table. 

The book was one of Murray’s guides to 
the shores of the Mediterranean—a new 
book, only partly cut, and without a name 
in it. Buta place was marked with a slip 
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of paper, and, on opening the page, I saw 
here and there a pencil-mark, a score 
against the name of an hotel, and so on. 
And the place described was Algiers. The 
slip of paper tumbled to the ground, and I 
picked it up. Was it an ungentlemanly 
act to open and read it? Anyhow, that is 
what I did, and read as follows: ‘‘Re- 
ceived a thousand pounds from the Lady 
of Pencraig, in full discharge of all claims, 
salvage or otherwise, for the rescue of the 
yacht Guinevere.—Stephen Brown, master 
of the Sleuthhound tug.” 

But there was something else, less 
practical and prosaic, written on the back 
of the paper. Poetry, too, by Jove! 


INCOGNITA. 


Iloping, sighing, unbelieving, 
Why dost thou ill-fortune fear? 

Let not doubt thine heart be grieving, 
Feel thy guardian spirit near. 

Seek her hither, thither roaming, 
Lest thy Fay offended be— 

Seek her at the morrow’s gloaming, 
Thou may’st chance her form to see. 


Seek her where the Loves and Graces 
Temptingly to lovers call ; 

Masks may often hide fair faces, 
Follow, and the mask may fall. 

Faint heart never speeds in wooing, 
Bold heart shall rewarded be ; 

Love grows warmer in pursuing ; 
Follow her, as she did thee. 

“Careless creature! whoever you may 
be!” I said vindictively, for I own I was 
just now rather angry at this persistent 
avoidance than grateful for her interference. 
And then the thought that this mysterious 
“she” might still be about the place, and 
amusing herself with my discomfiture, 
started me off afresh. ‘ Seek her, Bunker,” 
I cried; ‘‘seek her once more!” And 
Bunker went off on the trail again, wagging 
his tail in suppressed excitement. But the 
trail only led back to the hall door; and 
the dog, with his nose in the air, sniffing 
the breeze, seemed to own himself at fault. 

She has gone, she has fled—that fay, 
that fairy; and yet she has left a spell 
behind her that compels me to continue my 
search, 

“ Mrs. Davies, you may say good-bye to 
your husband for another three months,” 
And then, as we come to the end of our 
long, lonely drive at Portmadoc : “ Davies, 
are those riggers out of the ship yet?” 

“Well, yes, indeed, sir, to-night.” 

“Then hoist the Blue Peter, Davies, 
for by the next tide we clear out for the 
Mediterranean.” 

Stephens threw up his cap with delight 
as he heard these words, and then looked 
heartily ashamed of himself. 








CHAPTER II, A TRIP TO GIBRALTAR, 


THE wind had worked round to the 
north, and promised to stick there, and 
there was quite a touch of winter in the 
air as I came upon deck in the early 
morning, and caught a last glimpse of the 
blue mountains of North Wales. With a 
fair wind we should sight land no more 
till we made Cape Finisterre, on the coast 
of Spain. The sea was moderate, the 
weather clear, and the Guinevere flew 
before the wind in a quite exhilarating 
manner. Our course once set there was 
hardly occasion to shift a rope or trim a 
sail, and the needle seemed glued to its 
one particular point in the compass-box. 
One watch followed another. The ship’s 
bell sounded at intervals, Sometimes we 
would dart across the course of a large 
Atlantic steamer, or exchange signals with 
a skipper beating up against the wind. 
And quietly and without incident passed a 
whole week, I think. We sighted the 
lighthouse on Finisterre in the night, and 
gave a wide berth to the coast of Portugal. 

And then, one morning, the water in my 
bath, just filled fresh from the sea, felt 
pleasantly warm and soft. We were just 
within the Straits of Gibraltar, where the 
waters of the Mediterranean take the chill 
out of the Atlantic waves. We should be 
at Gibraltar before night, said the skipper. 
But a howling gale came down upon us out 
of the gut of Gibraltar, and Davies thought 
it prudent to ’bout ship, and run before it 
till we got clear of the land. Then we 
lay to, and took our buffeting as easily as 
could be managed, and when I turned in 
that night every timber in the tight little 
yacht was groaning and creaking, and now 
and then the crest of a wave would reach 
over us, and fly over the decks in a very 
unpleasant and suggestive way. 

However, I slept through it all, to wake 
next morning in complete stillness and 
quietude, with only a gentle rippling sound 
against the vessel's side to bear witness we 
were still afloat. Unscrewing and opening 
the cabin port, a pleasant picture met the 
eye. Framed in the brazen circle, the 
great rock of Gibraltar loomed high in 
the air; the pleasant town, with its 
verandahs and jalousies, and patches of 
foliage here and there smiling upon us 
below ; and the bay of bright blue, clear 
and smooth as glass, stretching out, dotted 
with all kinds of queer craft —feluccas, 
polaccas, or whatever they call the crait, 
with their lateen sails stretched out like 
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wings to catch the breeze, and a little circle 
of boats about us with striped awnings, 
and loaded with many-coloured fruits, 
golden oranges and luscious-looking melons, 
while yellow-faced Spaniards and swarthy 
Moors gesticulated and chaffered with our 
sailors, 

Last night everything was cold, wet, 
dreary, and miserable; storm and winter 
in the air. This morning we were in a 
clime and season altogether different. We 
had passed from winter to summer, from 
cold grey skies and howling winds to 
cerulean heavens and warm, placid seas. 
In the night the wind had shifted again, 
and the skipper had run us in and anchored 
under the mole. Already the health 
officers had been on board, and Stephens 
was helping to spread the breakfast- 
table with richly-coloured fruits and the 
freshest of flowers. 

There was plenty of bustle in the port. 
Transports were coaling and others were 
steaming off, while soldiers in their cool- 
looking khaki uniforms hung over the 
bulwarks, and cheered and waved saluta- 
tions to friends on shore; while signals were 
flying, and trim men-o’-war’s boats, with 
dainty little middies steering, shot back- 
wards and forwards. 

There is always plenty of hospitality at 
Gibraltar. Men are delighted to see an 
old comrade, especially if he brings them 
the latest bit of news—the secret history 
of the forthcoming scandal, the last report 
from the training-stables, the freshest 
political scare. After messing with the 
—th, you must adjourn to whist and 
devilled bones—not that there are any 
bones, devilled or otherwise, but the 
phrase expresses more than an elaborate 
bill of fare. Anyhow, for an ambrosial 
night, prolonged far into the small hours. 
And then the Governor expects a call from 
distinguished visitors like ourselves, and 
there is a state dinner at Government 
House, and there are other festivities to 
follow. But men who are quartered there 
anathematise the place as one of the 
dullest under the sun. Yet, anyhow, to a 
passing traveller it wears the brightest of 
aspects, with its semi-Spanish air, its 
orange-trees and fountains, its picturesque 
and mixed inhabitants—dignified-looking 
Andalusians, with velvet trays on their 
heads, and a general bull-fighting air ; 
priests, with their enormous hats ; swarthy 
Moors in their turbans and flowing robes ; 
and the pretty, dark-eyed senoritas, with 
their fans and mantillas. And then there 





is the ring and bustle of military parade ; 
troops marching, guards turning out, guns 
firing from the grim rock overhead, and 
the nightly tattoo, when the streets echo 
to the beat of the big drum and the 
screams of the shrill fifes ring through the 
balmy air of the summer night. 

And then to make a round to the signal- 
station on the top of the great lion-like 
rock, and what a glorious panorama is 
stretched before you! The great sweep of 
the Mediterranean shores, the mystic land 
of Africa, lying half concealed in the haze, 
and the blue mountains of Andalusia piled 
tier upon tier till they are lost in the far 
horizon. 

But when all this has been done 
perhaps we have exhausted the resources of 
Gibraltar, and we may sail away to fresh 
woods and pastures new. Just before we 
sailed, my old friend Colonel Blank, who 
is scribbling away here in some staff 
appointment, with a lot of clerks about 
him, hearing that I am going on to Algiers, 
gives me a note to the French commandant, 
once a comrade in the days of the Crimean 
campaign. The colonel’s French is getting 
a little rusty, but he manages to indite his 
letter and reads it over to me with con- 
scious pride. 


‘‘Cher Beauvoisin,—Veuillez bien con- 
naitre mon ami Waller. C’est un brave 
garcon, et un des meilleurs esprits dans 
le monde.—Ton ami, D. BLANK,” 


‘“‘ There,” cried the colonel, “I think I’ve 
caught the right tone—the spirit of the 
language—eh ?” 


CHAPTER III. BOUND FOR ALGIERS, 


WItH a'steady, gentle breeze from the 
south-west we hugged the African shore 
pretty closely, peering curiously at the 
low, sandy shore, the Moorish villages, 
and the palm-trees of that corner of 
Morocco which still brings an element 
of savagery and mystery to the soft 
Mediterranean. 

“T donot like this African coast,” said 
Captain Davies, after scrutinising with 
his glass some rakish-looking zebecques 
—picturesque craft enough, with their 
towering lateen sails. ‘ Rocks, and shoals, 
and a gale on a lee-shore a sailor may feel 
himself very well with, but my blood runs 
cold when I think upon pirates.” 

“ Pirates! Nonsense, Davies ; the race 
is extinct.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” replied Davies 
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doggedly. “There was plenty of pirates 
still. Indeed, I knew a very nice gentle- 
man who was a pirate once.” 

“ And was hanged, I suppose, Davies.” 

“He was not, sir,” replied Davies 
warmly ; “he was married, and was living 
on his own property, and a very nice lady 
she was. I shall tell you what, sir,” con- 
tinued the skipper, seeing that I looked 
incredulous, ‘1 have got the whole story 
of it in my cabin, that the gentleman wrote 
for me, and if you like you shall read it.” 

* Out with it, Davies!” I cried; and 
the captain dived into his cabin and 
brought out a copy-book with a marbled 
cover, filled with writing in a clerkly hand 
—a long way different from what one 
would expect of a pirate’s scribble. Well, 
I can’t tell the story here, but I will pack 
it up with this packet, and you can tell 
me what you think of ‘Under a Rover's 
Flag.” 

© But anyhow, Davies,” when I had 
finished the story, “there are no pirates in 
the Mediterranean. There is no Dey of 
Algiers now to send out his rovers to 
cruise for Christian slaves. Lord Exmouth 
smoked the wasps’ nest in 1806, and, since 
1830, the French have almost civilised the 
shores of Algeria. And then with Spanish 
settlements along the coast of Morocco——” 

Captain Davies remarked that he thought 
he preferred a Moor to a Spaniard, and 
pirate galleys to Spanish guarda costas. 
And, sure enough, one of these last took 
umbrage at our approaching the coast so 
closely, and fired a gun to bring us to. 

“We shall not be overhauled by those 
confounded Spaniards, shall we?” cried 
Davies in a rage. 

“ Hoist our flag,” I cried, “and let us 
see if she dare touch us.” 

And when the Spaniard made out our 
flag, she thought it prudent to insist no 
further, and so left us. 

Heavenly were the nights in that Medi- 
terranean Sea. The moon had reached its 
full again, and its reflection in the mirror- 
like waters formed a splendid reach of 
liquid silver, while the evening-star showed 
its disc in the pure, transparent air, and 
cast its own peculiar radiance over the 
waters. And as we glided softly along, 
with only an occasional flutter of the 
canvas, it was joy sufficient simply to live 
and breathe, and one wanted nothing more 
except the presence of a sweet and loved 
companion, 





the green hillside, and the curving shores 
of the bay, with here and there a quaint, 
white Moorish village embowered in trees ; 
or the irregular gable of some French villa, 
almost overgrown with luxuriant foliage, 
while the glow of sunset bathed the whole 
in a wonderful light. 


The gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 


was on this lovely bay that night. 

We anchored in the bay that night, 
as it was too late to land, and early 
next morning, while the distant Atlas 
mountains were lit up with the first rays 
of the sun, we entered the harbour, and 
took up our moorings by the quay. Then 
there was the morning café and smoke under 
the cool arcades, with a pleasant mixture 
of Eastern and Western life about us. The 
Moorish maiden with the ewer of water on 
her head, the solemn-looking old Mussul- 
men saying their prayers, the minarets of 
the mosques, the stately buildings and 
gay shops of the Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique, and a glimpse of the lovely blue bay 
and the white sails of the ships. 

First of all I found out the English 
bookseller to see what arrivals there 
had been within the past few weeks. 
But I could not learn anything of 
those whom I sought, and as soon as 
etiquette allowed I presented myself with 
my letter of introduction at the residence 
of the Commandant, where I was presently 
ushered into the chief’s bureau. This was 
a cool shaded room paved with Moorish 
tiles, and furnished with the utmost 
plainness. 


CHAPTER IV. TOO LATE! 


THE Colonel, by his surrovadings, 
acknowledged himself to be a Buona- 
partist, one of those to whom the 
Buonaparte legend was still an article of 
faith, Over the desk where he wrote 
stood a statuette of le Petit Caporal ; 
there was a bust of the later Napoleon 
crowned with laurel ; and by the Colonel’s 
wicker easy-chair a richly-mounted photo- 
graph of the young prince, the victim of 
the Zulus, 

I had only a few minutes to wait, and 
then the Colonel entered with hands out- 
stretched in welcome, a stout, healthy- 
looking veteran, with full moustache and 
imperial tinged with grey. 

“Ah, that brave garcon! Yes, I re- 


We sighted Algiers one evening, a lovely ) member him well,” cried the Colonel, “ in 


sight, with its long, white terraces upon| the Crimea. And we have met since— 
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ouce, twice—well, it is all the same; we 
never forget those young days. But come! 
Iam negligent! Howdoyoudo? Shake 
hands. Ah, we shake hands very much in 
the Crimea! And you will come and be 
presented to madame, my wife. 

“ Ah,” cried the Colonel, as he led me 
towards the salon, “if we can only do 
something to distract you! But here, in 
this remote exile, there is nothing, But 
come, we shall try! Hein! We will 
have steeple-chases ; we will have le boxe ! 
Two of our young lieutenants practise 
assiduously le boxe.” 

The Colonel’s wife was a dark, vivacious 
little Frenchwoman, who, like her husband, 
at once began to make suggestions for my 
amusement, 

“There is St. Geronimi; everybody 
goes to see St. Geronimi. The most won- 
derful thing, the cast of a saint and martyr. 
Who was thrown into a block of liquid 
concrete, it is two hundred years since, and 
found in our own time. Of all things the 
most unique and wonderful !” 

I promised madame that I would go 
and see the martyr, and then I asked, 
“Could madame inform me if a young 
lady had arrived lately—with friends, no 
doubt —a lady, young, tall, and _high- 
spirited }” 

“ But they are all young,” cried madame, 
“and all high-spirited— these English 
dames—you know not whether women or 
girls. But, stay ; there was a quite dis- 
tinguished party—two ladies, both tall; two 
gentlemen, one well advanced, the other 
quite young. But these are well known 
here, no doubt ; they have visited our place 
of exile already.” 

I begged Madame Beauvoisin to tell me 
all she knew about them, and she began : 

“There arrived, about three years ago, 
an English lord, very ill. The seal of 
death was upon the fair youth. I have 
seen it too often to be mistaken. 
There was with him a sister — yes, she 
must have been a sister, she tended him 
so gently and calmly—and another ; ah, 
she was the wife, no doubt; she appeared 
thus nervous and agitated. Then there 
was a gros monsieur. I know not—perhaps 
the father. They saw no one; milord was 
too ill for visiting; they occupied one of 
those pretty villas in the bay, and daily 
they drove or walked by the shore, rarely 
visiting the town. The end soon came, 

nd then, very sadly, the others sailed 

way. But the wife must have been 


“evoted to his memory, for twice since she 


has returned, with her companions, to 
weep over his tomb. The last time, 
barely a week ago. But now they have 
departed.” 

This was terribly disappointing. I had 
no longer any reasonable doubt but that 
Violet was the lady of Pencraig who had 
saved us from shipwreck. But where was 
she now? In what part of the world 
should I be likely to find her? Another 
thing troubled me—a kind of double 
jealousy. If Violet came here to mourn 
over her husband’s grave, as Madame 
Beauvoisin assumed, was it likely that I 
could hold anything but a very secondary 
place in her heart of hearts? If she had 
unreservedly accepted me as her husband, 
surely this was no time for reviving past 
griefs. And then the thought that here 
was the scene of poor Hugh’s last hours 
filled me with melancholy, half-remorsefal 
memories. For I soon satisfied myself that 
the young English lord was indeed Lord 
Hythe. I visited his grave in the shaded, 
peaceful cemetery, where my poor friend 
lay in his lonely bed. ‘To the memory 
of Hugh, only son of the Earl of Lens- 
borough,” was the simple inscription on 
the marble slab that formed his monument. 

And I knew nothing about his last 
hours. Surely, in those dying moments, 
he would have recalled the friend of his 
youth—his vision cleared from the blandish- 
ments of the syren who had enthralled 
him. Yes, I felt bitterly about Violet at 
that moment, standing by the grave of my 
friend, as if here were memories that must 
always sunder us. 

Then it occurred to me that it would, 
perhaps, be possible to meet with some 
nurse or servant who had tended him, 
from whom might be gathered the history 
of his death. And thus I set Stephens 
to make enquiries. 


CHAPTER V. ADVENTURES AT ALGIERS, 


PRESENTLY Stephens came on board 
and reported himself in a cheerful and 
confident manner. 

“T’ve pretty well bottomed the whole 
thing, begging your pardon, sir,” said 
Stephens ; “and I'll reel it all off to you 
before I forget it. First of all, as to the 
English party you were asking about. They 
were staying at the English pension, and I 
soon found out the maid who waited upon 
them. The night before they left there 
was a bit of a scene—the young lady cry- 





ing, and the elder one—the Countess, they 
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called her, indignant. ‘Not there,’ says 
the young lady, ‘not to Monte Carlo,’ 
‘ But, silly girl,’ cried the Countess, ‘I go to 
retrieve our fortunes,’ ‘I tell you it is im- 
possible.’ ‘Providence has revealed it to 
me by the grave of my son.’ That was all 
the girl heard, for a door was closed.” 

“ And you think there was no change in 
their plans, Stephens ?” 

“T am quite sure. They say the young 
lady set out as sorrowfully as though she 
were going to her execution. Well, sir, 
the next point is about Lord Hythe’s 
death. It seems he brought an Italian 
valet with him—quite a confidential man, 
that his lordship seemed to trust with 
everything — Monsieur Giacomo, they 
called him. Well, sir, after Lord Hythe’s 
death, no more service for Giacomo. He 
buys a fine café, and remains at Algiers, 
quite the gentleman. People here said that 
he robbed his master after his death and 
has made himself rich ; and what seems to 
make this possible is, that ever since you 
came and began to make enquiries about 
Lord Hythe, Giacomo has been very uneasy. 
Seeing that you, sir, were hand-in-glove 
with the authorities here—begging your 
pardon, sir—he took it into his head, 
I’m told, that he should be called to 
account for what he took from his master, 
and people think he’s going to make a bolt. 
And it strikes me, sir, that if you were to 
get the police to search his premises, a good 
deal might be found out.” 

I thought over this suggestion, but could 
not see my way to follow it. Deeds or 
papers belonging to Lord Hythe would be so 
easily hidden or destroyed, that a search 
would only close the man’s lips without re- 
vealing anything of consequence. An inter- 
view promised best, to offer a reward for 
any information he could give, while dis- 
claiming any idea of getting the man into 
trouble. 

Stephens thought that an interview could 
be arranged. The man lived in a house he 
had bought in the native part of the town 
—a labyrinth of narrow streets and dark, 
secluded passages, But often with a squalid, 
uninviting frontage to the street, the dwell- 
ings of the richer Moors and Jews showed 
a good deal of luxury and rich adornment 
within. Aud it was reported that Giacomo 


lived in some style with a Moorish wife, | 


whom he had purchased from her parents. 

There was no time to be lost, for the 
steamer sailed next morning for Marseilles, 
and I had made up my mind to sail in her, 
leaving Davies to bring over the yacht to 











Genoa, where I might join her again if I 
chose to continue the cruise. For I felt 
that Violet wanted my help, and I was 
determined to reach Monte Carlo by the 
speediest route. So that this very night, if 
at all, we must find Giacomo and make 
him speak, 

It was not very safe for Europeans to 
venture after nightfall in the native 
quarter ; but, without adopting any definite 
disguise, a red fez and the nondescript 
frock worn by the Greeks secured one 
from attracting much attention. And yet 
the old women banned and cursed us as 
we passed, and all the stray dogs of the 
quarter gathered at our heels. 

A low door in a long wall, without any 
other opening, was pointed out to us as 
the entrance to Giacomo’s residence. We 
knocked and knocked without the slightest 
notice being taken of us from within, 
although our persistence had attracted a 
knot of idlers of ruffianly aspect and un- 
pleasant manners, 

“Can’t stand this,” muttered Stephens, 
and, viciously applying his shoulder to 
the door, the wooden bolt gave way and 
the door flew open. 

“Come in quick, sir,” cried Stephens. 
And as soon as I was inside, Stephens 
managed to replace the bar, so as to keep 
our friends outside from interfering with 
us. But we were at once confronted by a 
huge negro, scarcely clothed, but with 
gold rings in his ears, and armed with a 
thick stick, and, without more ado, he 
aimed a blow at my head, which would 
have brought this diary to an abrupt con- 
clusion, had not Stephens adroitly caught 
the man’s arm, and with a dexterous twist 
of the leg brought him to the ground. But 
now there appeared one who was evidently 
the master of the house—no other than 
Giacomo himself—who eyed us with 
glances in which both rage and fear were 
evident. 

“Oh, it is you, Giacomo,” I said coolly ; “I 
have come to have a little talk with you.” 

“Tt is a strange way of beginning,” said 
Giacomo in a surly tone. “Do you know 
that we are under the code, which punishes 
deforcement of doors severely ?” 

“Well, make your complaint to the 
police then, if you like. Come, we will go 
together.” 

Giacomo seemed to know that he was 
not likely to be well received by the police, 
and hesitated. 

“ Well, what do you want, sir?” he asked 
in a more respectful tone. 
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“ Only to ask a few questions about your 
late master’s death.” 

“Well, come this way, sir,” said Giacomo. 

And then he spoke a few words to the 
negro, who had risen to his feet. The 
black showed his white teeth and retired. 

We were in a pleasant little courtyard, 
adorned with shrubs and creepers, where a 
little fountain pattered, and a hanging lamp 
diffused a soft and drowsy light. Taking 
down the lamp, Giacomo led the way into 
what seemed a kind of summer-house of 
massive stone, with a table fixed in the 
centre, and a stone bench on each side. 

“Yes,” said Giacomo, interpreting aright 
my look of surprise at the massive character 
of the building, ‘‘ we have here a fragment 
of the old palace of the Dey. The Kasbu 
is just above us, the old citadel, the acro- 
polis, we may call it, of Algiers. And not 
far from here was given that historic slap 
in the face to the French Consul which 
was followed by the conquest of Algeria.” 

Giacomo was either proud of his local 
knowledge, or talking to gain time, pro- 
bably the latter. I signed to Stephens to 
follow me into the den, as our host hung 
his lamp from a hook in the stone vault 
above, and motioned to me to be seated. 

“Tt is true, signor,” he began, “that I 
have a letter which was confided to my 
care by the late Lord Hythe, with instruc- 
tions to deliver it into your hands alone. 
But permit me to retire for a moment to seek 
this letter, which is under lock and key.” 

I graciously signified my assent, and 
Giacomo moved to the door, keeping his 
face turned towards us in the most res- 
pectful manner. But Stephens kept his 
eye upon him in what I thought a need- 
lessly offensive way. 

“T beg your excellency to remark, as a 
matter of historic interest,” said Giacomo, 
as he stood holding the door half-open, 
“the marks upon the wall behind you, of 
the rings and of the chains to which at 
one period Christian captives were attached. 
You may also remark on the stone floor 
the hollow tracks made by their feet as they 
paced to and fro.” 

At this moment Giacomo’s speech was 
rudely cut short by Stephens, who made 
a dash across the floor at him, but only 
struck his fist against the iron-bound door, 
while a mocking laugh was heard as locks 
and bolts were shot from outside. 

“Trapped by Jingo!” cried Stephens, 
with all the vivacity of a dragoon, “TI 
beg your pardon, sir, J thought there was 
mischief in his eye,” 


There was nothing for it but resignation 
to our lot. A cursory glance at our 
quarters showed us that this prison of the 
| Dey was tvo strongly built to be broken 
outofinahurry. Here we were, the last 
Christian captives on the site that had 
heard the sighs and groans of so many poor 
_ prisoners. The stone benches were hard 
| enough, and after a while the lamp went 
out and left us in total darkness, Till 
presently, through a slit in the wall, a 
moonbeam found its way, showing our 
surroundings dimly in a weird and garish 
manner, 





PART IV. 
CHAPTER I. MOTHS ABOUT THE FLAME, 


As none of my friends in Algiers knew 
where we were, it was difficult to see from 
what quarter relief could come, and the 
people who had witnessed our entry were 
the least likely in the world to communicate 
with the military or the police. The night 
dragged on at a terribly slow pace, and 
when a beam of sunlight appeared in the 
place of the moonbeam, I saw that in 
Stephen’s eyes I was already beginning to 
look haggard and old. It was noon at 
least before anything occurred to break the 
monotony of our imprisonment, and then 
we heard voices outside, a snuffling under 
the door, and a low growl. 

“They used to give Christians to the 
lions in ancient days, sir, didn’t they?” 
asked Stephens with some anxiety in his 
voice. 

But no such cruel fate awaited us. The 
door was thrown open, and Bunker 
bounded in, ready to devour us, indeed, 
but with joy at having found us. And 
there stood Davies, our skipper, and the 
commissary of the district, girt with his 
tricoloured scarf. 

But Giacomo was nowhere to be found. 
In fact, he had embarked that morning in 
the steamer for Marseilles—the steamer in 
which I had intended to have taken my 
passage. The commissary suggested that 
he should telegraph and have the man 
detained at Marseilles, but this involved 
detaining ourselves also, And, after all, 
what had we against the man? He might 
fairly set our forcible entry against his 
unlawful detention of his unwelcome 
guests. But long we should have stayed 
in our cell, if Davies had not thought 
of employing Bunker, with his power of 
scent, to track us out ! 

This was Friday, and, as there was no 
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other steamer till Tuesday, I resolved to 
run across in the yacht, which, if we had 
anything like a breeze, ought to make the 
distance by Monday. I had taken leave 
of all friends, and had nothing to do but 
go on board, and, once on board, I slept 
the clock round, and we were in blue 
water, and far out of sight of land, before 
I appeared on deck. Then we had half a 
ale of wind, while the blue Mediterranean 
looked black as ink, except where the white 
foam of the surge drifted before the storm. 
3ut this carried us famously along, and 
although we had light baffling winds after 
this, with beautiful balmy weather, we 
kept up to time, and dropped anchor in 
the bay of Monaco just as the afterglow of 
sunset showed the whole scene in an 
ineffable, pearly light. As darkness came 
on all of a sudden, it was beautiful to see 
the lights shining out from the hillside, 
and reflected in the water—the glittering 
illumination of Monte Carlo, which burns 
like a gigantic flame, to which all the night- 
flying moths of Europe are attracted—the 
| beautiful, baleful plague-spot, the one burn- 
|| ing light of the old, jolly, wicked, wasteful 
world now coming so near extinction. 

We had a clean bill of health, and I 
risked the landing without a permit, hail- 
ing a boat from the shore, and getting 
through without attracting observation, 
being in evening dress, and thus set down 
as a visitor who had been taking a moonlit 
sail. And I soon reached the railway- 
station at Monaco, and took my seat with 
the rest, men and women of all nations, 
the latter mostly in rich evening-dresses, 
showing gleaming white arms and glitter- 
ing jewellery. 

After the solitude and seclusion of a 
sea-voyage, the effect of the scene at Monte 
Carlo is almost intoxicating in its bright- 
ness, its glitter, the music, the fair women, 
and proud, recklessmen. Vogue la galéie ! 
one’s heart seems to beat to the tune of it 
all, only, like Ulysses, conscious of the 
power of the syrens, one should be firmly 
bound ; all one’s portable securities in the 
care of inexorable guardians, and the 
cheque-book carefully left behind. Thus, 
I had, as I thought, only a few napoleons 
about me, which I could fling away with- 
out uneasiness. And then I remembered, 
with a kind of shudder, that there remained 
in my pocket-book bank-notes for a thousand 
pounds, which I had drawn just before 
leaving Wales, intended for the repayment 
of my unknown benefactress. However, 
I considered that I was only a trustee for 





this money, which did not rightly belong 
to me. And then a little demon suggested, 
“You can replace it. Come, enjoy a real 


sensation for once in your life, and venture 
your money on rouge or roir.” 


CHAPTER II, THE TABLES AT MONTE CARLO, 


I WAITED for a seat at the table, and, 
when my turn came, sat down and began 
punting with my handful of napoleons. 
They did not vanish so quickly as usual ; 
in fact, I won pretty constantly. But no 
one noticed me, for all eyes were engrossed 
by the fortunes of a pair who were evi- 
dently playing a great game. The lady 
had a fine figure, but her features were 
concealed by a black silk mask. With a 
card before her, on which she made occa- 
sional pin-pricks, she was directing the 
play of her companion, whom I recognised, 
with a start, as the Australian millionaire, 
the father of Violet. Before them were a 
pile of notes and a great heap of gold, and 
they increased or diminished their stakes 
according to some system, which was 
evidently directed by the lady in the mask. 
The man looked haggard and careworn, 
his eyes intently fixed upon the cards as 
they were dealt by the supple hands of 
the croupier. Now and then a pressure 
of the thin lips revealed the strain and 
tension of his nerves, as fortune seemed to 
declare against the players. 

My own system was simple enough. I 
merely played the colour opposite to that 
which was selected by the great gamesters, 
and the rapid gains I made were a gauge 
of the extent of their losses, for, where I 
staked napoleons, they staked hundreds. 
And then followed an extraordinary run, 
which called forth murmurs of wonder and 
surprise from the bystanders. The caution 
and system of the players seemed to be 
altogether swept away, and, as their pile 
of money rapidly decreased, they piled on 
their stakes with reckless despair, and lost 
persistently. Their last stake was played, 
they were broken, and the woman rose 
half blindly from her seat. 

A sudden impulse seized me. 

‘“ Permit me to be your banker, madame,” 
I whispered, and placed in the woman’s 
hands a roll of notes. She looked at me 
in a kind of stupor; looked at the notes, 
felt them with a practised hand, and 
then, with a gesture of impatience, placed 
the whole upon the red. The croupier 
verified the stakes, turned and consulted 
one of the chief directors, for the stake 
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was far beyond the limit usually played 
by the bank, and then slowly dealt the 
cards. Red won, and my poor winnings 
were scattered. But there seemed to be a 
charm about that borrowed money. From 
that moment my lady won all before her ; 
system or no system, it seemed as if she 
could not lose. At last the bank would 
go no further. 


the winner of perhaps forty thousand 
pounds. She rose, and then sank forward 
upon the table, while her face assumed a 
deathly pallor. The revulsion of feeling 
had been too great for that enfeebled heart. 
People called to give her air, to bring re- 
storatives, but her lips were tightly closed, 
her teeth clenched ; in a few moments the 
countess had breathed her last, and her 
husband threw his arms about her lifeless 
form with a cry of despair. 

‘** Ah, perhaps she is fortunate,” sighed 
| one, when the poor creature was borne 
away, ‘‘to die in the arms of victory. She 
would have lost everything to-morrow!” 


CHAPTER III. IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


AFTER all, Christmas at nome is an en- 
joyable experience in its way. Quiet skies 


and restful gloom, the morning mists, the 
stretch of fertile country, the majestic 
woods, with their tracery of naked branches, 
the horn that echoes with half-melancholy 
cadence from the hillside, the music of the 
hounds, all this gives our insular tempera- 


ment more full satisfaction than ever 
verdant shores and perpetual spring. 

I have spent Christmas-tide at Plas Plin- 
limmon, but now I am at home again, and 
Kate and Nest are with me. The weather 
is open and fine, and the hounds have not 
once been stopped by a frost. The hunt- 
ball comes off next week, to which we are 
all bound to go, and to-morrow there is 
to be a hunt-breakfast here, which Kate 
takes the management of. Kate does not 
ride, however, this season, raison de quoi. 
A son and heir is hoped for to keep up the 
name of Penkyffin; and, if these hopes are 
realised, the event; willfmake¥a great dif- 
ference to the three girls. They will no 
longer be the great heiresses of the county, 
and the change will, probably, be a happy 
one for them, as they will be able to marry 
according to their liking, and not be obliged 
to mate, like princesses, for reasons of state 
and policy. Nest, I find, has already got 
a sweetheart to her mind, a handsome 
young lieutenant in what used to be called 





Play had ceased for the | 
night, it was announced, and madame rose 





a marching regiment. And, if things turn 
out well, there is not likely to be any great 
objection made at home, although such a 
mate would be considered quite out of the 
question for one of the co-heiresses of 
Plinlimmon. 

And I hear that Lady Hythe is now 
staying at Lensborough Castle, but in com- 
plete seclusion, for she has her father with 
her, who, people say, is completely broken 
down in mind and body. Unhappily, his 
prejudice against me is still unabated, and 
indeed greater thanever. He attributes to 
me, in some way, the death of his wife; and 
alleges that it was my detested presence 
which brought on the crisis in which 
she expired, Under these circumstances 
there is little opportunity of intercourse 
between the Hall andthe Castle. Once or 
twice I have met Violet in her walks about 
the grounds, but as her father always 
questions her narrowly, and Violet is too 
truthfal to conceal our meetings, the effect 
upon her father’s disordered brain is too 
painful to allow of further intercourse. 

Our hunt-breakfast turned out a great 
success. All the world was there, from 
the duke to the sporting vet; not that I 
should place this latter very low down in 
the scale of humanity, but this is the neatest 
antithesis that occurs to me. But every- 
body was made welcome, and Kate did 
the honours of the house with hercustomary 
graceful cordiality, and, which does not 
often happen on such occasions, there was 
a famous run afterwards, for the hounds 
turned out a stout fox from Gorton 
Spinney, and raced him all the way to 
Melshambottom, and there, after a check, 
they took a wide sweep over the open 
country, and running almost a ring, came 
back nearly to Guisborough, where they 
killed. 

The hunt-ball, too, went off well enough. 
Nessie danced all night, and met her detri- 
mental too, who had travelled half a 
thousand miles to be there, and of course 
she was happy; and there was a bevy of 
fine handsome girls, and frisky young wives, 
and healthy, well-preserved matrons, full 
of the gossip of the countryside. And 
after the ball, Kate and her step-daughter 
went back to Plinlimmon, and I was left 
alone for awhile. 

And then early in February I went up 
to London, having some business to trans- 
act. It was the fifth, as it happened, and 
the morning papers had come down to us 
full of cheering news about the Khartoum 
expedition, The object of the campaign 
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was virtually secured. Our troops at 
Metammeh were in actual communication 
with Khartoum, and we might confidently 
expect that in a few days we should hear 
of the relief of Khartoum, and the junction 
of our triumphant troops with the jaded 
and heroic garrison of the city. It was 
an ugly business, and happily terminated, 
everybody said, and stout farmers and jolly 
country auctioneers, who had come over to 
a coursing meeting that morning, had 
shaken me by the hand, and congratulated 
me as if I had a personal share in the 
conduct of the expedition. 

And then as the train slackened to take 
tickets at a suburban station I caught sight 
of a hideous placard. Second edition of the 
Daily Telegraph. Reported fall of Khar- 
toum, and death of General Gordon. And 
before I reached my hotel, the thorough- 
fares were full of the doleful hawkers of 
news, whose strident voices, everywhere 
echoing, somehow suggested to the mind 
the last days of Jerusalem, or, perhaps, 
of Troy, when croaking harbingers of woe 
ran crying about the streets. I never 
remember a more dismal day. Even the 
Londoners, usually so impassive, were 
impressed with a deep sense of misfortune. 
People talked in railway carriages, in 
omnibuses, and at street corners ; strangers 
stopped and exchanged the latest items of 
news ; and everywhere the tone of people’s 
voices seemed altered and subdued. 

I don’t think anything has seemed quite 
so cheerful since that dismal day, although 
people went about their business as 
usual, and the first effects of the news soon 
wore away. For my own part, I recovered 
sufficiently to go to some steeplechases the 
next day, and [ am engaged to go down to 
Plas Plinlimmon for the opening of the 
fishing. 

CHAPTER IV. 
From land to land and in my breast 
Spring wakens too, 

THERE is excellent fishing about the 
Plas early in the season, when the spring 
floods bring up large quantities of sea 
trout, and what the natives call sewin, 
and also, although not so plentifully, the 
bright and lordly salmon. The scenery on 
the upper parts of the river is wild and 
desolate, with dreary plateaux, half barren 
rock and half peaty morass, with the 
brown river foaming over its rocky bed, or 
swirling in rocky pools suggestive of 
suicide or murder. But there was good 
sport for a week or two among these dismal 
pools, 





By the end of April I found the river 
was getting flogged to death, and I ran up 
to town to have a look at the “ Mikado,” 
and found the season fairly begun. The 
Penkyffins had established themselves at 
their house in Mayfair. Pall Mall was 


looking brisk and lively, with all its | 
dignity ; Bond Street was once more | 


thronged with carriages; and at Tattersall’s 
the betting-men had shaken off their winter 
lethargy, and were busy with their pencils 
about Sandown Park Races and the Two 
Thousand Guineas. 

But the summer had fairly come before 
I saw Violet again, and then only for a few 
moments. It was at the Coaching Club 
meet in Hyde Park, where I had promised 
to meet Sir John, whose drag was to form 
an item in the display, and in making my 
way through the crowd of people that sur- 
rounded the place of meeting, and dodging 
between the treble row of carriages a mile 
long that lined the drive on each side, 
I caught sight of Violet’s face in one of 
the carriages, and made my way to her. 

A glad flush of recognition came over her 
face as she saw me, but as I held her hand 
for a moment, she implored me not to stay; 
her father was coming back in a moment, 
and she feared the effect of such an inter- 
view upon him. 

“But he is so much better,” added 
Violet. ‘‘ We are going abroad for a few 
months, I think, but we shall be back at 
Lensborough in the autumn.” 

‘‘ And then,” I whispered, “there will 
be no obstacle remaining.” 

Violet blushed and looked vaguely into 
the distance. 

‘‘We shall see,” she said, smiling at 
last. ‘‘ Be a good boy—adieu !” 


CHAPTER V. GOODWOOD RACKES, 


THE end of July has come, and with it 
Goodwood Races, the apotheosis of the 
season, when all the world seems to as- 
semble for one general show of brilliancy, 
before all the gay people disperse to the 
four points of the compass. 

Sir John has taken a house for the week, 
a house somewhere on the slopes of the 
Downs, and he is going to drive us all 
down in his drag, stopping the night half- 
way at Guildford, at the old White Hart 
there, at the top of the steep High Street. 

I think the start from Guildford, along 
the old Portsmouth road—well known in 
the coaching days of old—is one of the 
pleasantest imaginable. The luxuriant 
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foliage, the villas, with their brilliant 
gardens, roses festooning the walls, and 
cottages embosomed in verdure, the old 
chapel on the hill; then the gallop over 
the level to Godalming, with its quaint old 
inns, whose lofty gateways still seem to 
invite the high-piled stage-coach. And 
then it is pleasant going along the rusty- 
red highway, skirting commons, whose 
hammer-ponds tell of the vanished industry 
that once turned this red ore to account. 
And as the road winds on, the way becomes 
wild and even dreary; we may fancy our- 
selves in the Highlands, with the higher 
ranges of the hills hidden in mist. And 
then we see before us the long and toil- 
some stretch where the road crosses the 
hill behind what I call the awful height of 
Hindhead. * 

The others laugh at me for my grandeur 
of diction, but I persist that Hindhead, with 
its bare, heathery crown and bleak ascent, 
has all the elements of a weird grandeur, 
so bold is its outline, while there is a hoary 
sadness about it, giving an impression that 
I do not know how to convey. And the 
effect is not marred by an obelisk on the 
top recording the murder of a sailor who 
was here waylaid and killed by highway- 
men, who threw his body into that deep 
shadowed combe which is known as the 
Devil’s Punchbowl. 

And presently we rattle through ruddy, 
pleasant Haslemere, and then, up hill and 
down dale, we come to Midhurst—quiet 
little rural capital—the market-town, par 
excellence, of the South Saxons. And 
now we diverge by highways and byeways 
till we reach our temporary home, a white 
house, that looks as if its end in life was 
racing and hunting. 

We were at our destination sufficiently 
early to have a look at Goodwood House, 
a fine, stately place of a nondescript style, 
with its portico and loggia, its classic 
columns, and round-topped, pepper-box 
towers. Curiously enough, the house is 
not built on the square, rectangular plan, 
but occupies four sides of a hexagon—a 
plan which gives room for long and in- 
numerable suites of apartments, All the 
associations of Goodwood are of compara- 
tively modern days. But there is a pleasant 
French and Stuart flavour about the pic- 
tures — Lely and Kneller’s languishing 
beauties; a stately Vandyke of Charles 
the First; the beautiful Duchess herself, 
the Louise de Querouaille, who ruled 
England in the interest of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and by the grace of 





Charles founded this sumptuous ducal 
family. 

And still, how pleasantly the name 
recurs in the annals of the period! Who 
would be willing to lose sight of the lovely 
Lady Sarah who captivated a King, flouted 
and turned up her nose at him, and con- 
tentedly married a Suffolk baronet? Or the 
sound of revelry by night, when at Brussels 
the gay Duchess entertained the British 
army on the eve of Waterloo—a scene 
made memorable by the genius of Byron, 
but still more so, perhaps, to many by the 
presence of Becky Sharp and poor Amelia, 
and the infatuated George. It was this 
Duke—the husband of this Duchess, that 
is—who, as Colonel Lennox of the Guards, 
had fought a duel with the Duke of York, 
the hero of the column in Pall Mall. 
“When off duty,” cried the irascible 
Prince, ‘‘I wear a brown coat, and you 
know where to find me.” They met on 
Wimbledon Common, and the Colonel’s 
bullet just touched one of the Duke’s 
frizzled curls. But the stubborn Prince 
refused to fire. The Colonel might have 
another shot if he liked, but the Duke 
would neither shoot nor shake hands ; and 
so the affair ended! And then what a 
fate was that for his grace of Richmond, 
Governor-General of Canada, to be bitten 
by a favourite dog gone mad, and expire in 
agony ! 

But it was the father of this last Duke who 
earned the gratitude of posterity by laying 
out thefamous racecourse on the Harroways. 
The first races on the new course were in 
1801—a local hunt and steeplechase meet- 
ing; but the regular Goodwood Races began 
next year, with just a thousand and one 
pounds in stakes and added money. But 
this was a great spurt to begin with, and 
it was not for nearly five-and-twenty years 
after that the total was again made up to 
such a high figure. 

Sad would have been the hearts of 
many of England’s dames had the opening 
day at Goodwood proved wet. But it was 
beautifully fine, although there was just 
that breath of easterly wind that gives a 
chilly touch in the midst of the ‘summer 
heat. It was a sight from the hill above 
the racecourse—Rook’s Hill or St. Roach’s 
Hill, as you please—where you see a wide 
panorama stretched at your feet: the chalk 
downs with their clear outlines, the flat 
country at their foot all laid out like a map 
with divisions of hedgerows and copses, 
and beyond the windings of shore and 
harbour, and the Solent with its white sails 
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and huge ironclad ships; itwas a sight, I say, 
to witness the kind of haze that crept along 
from Chichester, whose lofty spire is seen 
rising from the plain below. It was a haze 
not so much of dust, for that had been 
pretty well laid by copious waterings, 
but of the breath and vapour of men and 
horses, that heralds the approach of the 
crowds who are thronging to the course, 
after the first London special has de- 
posited its load of passengers, and glided 
softly away for more, throwing out its long 
tail of steam. It is a famous harvest for 
the cabmen, who have driven, many of 
them, from London by easy stages to join 
the fray. For the omnibuses, too; among 
which, conspicuous over the battered, 
faded vehicles of the country-side, are 
brilliant London buses inscribed with 
“Bank, Highgate Archway,” and other 
familiar addresses. 

No one who has once seen Goodwood 
will forget it: it is unapproachable in its 
way. The lawn with its beautiful turf 
covered with pretty frocks and bright 
damsels, and beautiful women, with not a 
few who are only beautifully dressed ; the 
rich masses of foliage that enclose the 
whole; the well-dressed, good-humoured 
crowd ; the sweep of the racecourse, like 
some beautiful forest glade, among the 
trees ; and the general air, too, of neatness 
and finish about all the details, as if the 
whole company were a gigantic garden- 
party—all this gives Goodwood a character 
that no other race-meeting possesses. 

But I have no particular recollection of 
the racing except that Metal won some- 
thing or other, and that I lost about fifty 
dozen of gloves to various fair dames who 
were far keener than I about the merits of 
the horses and the state of the betting. 

And after Goodwood, Sir John, with 
Kate and Nest, and some friends they had 
picked up, started for a leisurely drive 
across the country to visit some friends in 
the West, and I went back to town, and 
just before the Twelfth I joined some 
friends in a journey to the Highlands, 
where we enjoyed a week’s grouse driving 
and shooting. But I soon found my wa 
back to the South, for I heard that Violet 
and her father had come home, and were 
then actually staying at Lensborough 
Castle. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. FOUND AGAIN, 

Au, if I could only entice Violet into 


joining me for a cruise, with Aunt Pru- 
dence as sheep-dog, or, still better, by our 





two selves, if Violet would only consent 
to a kind of runaway wedding at short 
notice. But she would not come. No, I 
said to myself, she does not care any- 
thing about you; her heart is buried in 
that tomb in the cemetery at Algiers. It 
will never come back to you. 

And then I had a hurried note from 
Aunt Prue. ‘ Dear Mr. Waller, would you 
come and help us! Here is a terribly im- 
pudent fellow, poor Hugh’s old servant— 
and Violet has given him a present for old 
association’s sake, but he threatens some- 
thing dreadful against my poor brother-in- 
law if we don’t give him more.” 

I hurried along the footpath towards 
the Castle, and sure enough, half-way there, 
lounging about under the trees, stood 
Giacomo. He saluted me respectfully, but 
in a, dogged, determined way that showed 
he meant mischief. 

“What are you doing here, Giacomo?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, my business is with the signor up 
at the Castle. I am ruined, and want 
money.” 

“What have you done with the money 
you stole from Lord Hythe?” I asked. 

“That is all gone—I would have more, 
and lost it all. And the signor there is 
rich, and I know a fine secret of his. 
Basta!” 

“Your secret is worth just nothing, 
Giacomo, Come, I will give you a 
sovereign, and now—away with you !” 

“But yet,” said Giacomo, not refusing 
the money, but not inclined to go, “I 
have something that perhaps you might 
be glad to give money for. <A letter— 
come, I will put a price upon it ; give me 
ten pounds and you shall have it.” 

* You rascal! Is it a letter from Lord 
Hythe 1” 

Giacomo nodded assent. 

“Then show it me, and if the seal is 
unbroken I will buy it.” 

* And if the seal is broken ?” 

“T will beat you into a mummy.” 

“Excellency, I shall not be a mummy,” 
cried Giacomo; “here is your letter-- 
see?” 

Yes ; I recognised Lord Hythe’s writing 
and the massive family seal. I told out 
ten pounds to Giacomo and he departed, 
promising to make tracks for Italy. 
Then I flung myself down under the 
shade of the trees, and opened the letter 
eagerly, 

* DEAR NED,” the letter began—“ I am 
writing this from my death bed with my 
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last remaining strength, and only that you | 
may have charitable thoughts of me, and | 
of one who is or was dear to you. You| 
remember that I promised to take care of 
Violet ; but you hardly knew what that | 
request really meant. I ought not to have | 
undertaken such a trust; for before you | 
left I well knew that my days were | 
numbered. The doctors gave me three 
months more life, that was all. But 
let me pass to your affairs. From the! 
time you left, Violet’s position became a 
cruel one. Your father appeared on the 
scene—he spoke cruelly to the girl, in- 
sultingly to her father ; he vowed he would 
make you a beggar if you married her. 
And to me—oh, how can I tell you what 
he said. Enough, that he had at once 
recognised the poor woman who was called 
Countess of Lansfelt as my father’s divorced 
wife — my poor unfortunate mother. 
And I, knowing what I had thought, 
what I had said about the unhappy woman, 
you may judge what I felt when I heard 
this. I was in despair. I prayed for death ! 
but death would not come. And then 
Violet came to me, spoke gentle words of 
sympathy and compassion in my trouble— 
though she did not know all the cause— 
that gave me the first touch of consolation 
and relief. I told her all; she did not 
recoil—she did not complain ; simply she 
said, ‘As the poor woman has fallen, let us 
raise her again; let us give her a home, 
take her away from the evil crew that 
surround her. Go to her as her son, and 
tell her that you will protect her.’ 

“T wenttoher asason. I can’t describe 
a scene that tears my heart to pieces. 
She had known me from the first—had 
yearned to me. Oh, Ned, she was never a 
bad woman—vain, impulsive, dominated 
by the demon of play ; but never altogether 
evil, I hope and trust. And she vowed, as 
she kissed me, and wept over me, that 
henceforth she would abandon her evil 
councillors and her ruling passion. You 
may divine the rest. How we all travelled 
together, and how in my increasing weak- 
ness dear Violet ministered to me and 
tended me with divine compassion. Once my 





poor mother broke away from us—got 
back to the accursed tables, and lost a | 
large sum. Violet and her father followed | 
her and brought her back. Even that 
experience did not seem to disenchant the 
poor fellow. He would marry her in spite | 
of everything, and much I fear she will 
ruin him. And poor Violet abandoned to | 
the mercy of such a world! Cannot you! 


follow my thoughts? Think of what I 
had the power to save her from! I had 
nothing to leave her; but as my widow 
she would be entitled to a sufficient 
income out of the settled estates, and she 
would bear a name that would always 
command respect. 

“T broke the matter to Violet—not that 
I disclosed the worldly advantages. I said 
to her: ‘ Do not leave me to pass into the 
cold shadow alone. Keep by me to the 
last. But that you may do this, we must 
be united by legal bonds. To me you will 
be a sister, a comforter, an angel of mercy; 
to you I shall bs a poor dying friend. 
Violet shrank back at first, and then con- 
sented—in pure compassion and sympathy, 
I believe. Alas! I shall not carry into the 
land of shadows the sanctification of a 
woman’s perfect love.’ 

“Now you know all; and if you have 
ever had unworthy thoughts of Violet you 
will go down on your knees to her and 
pray to be forgiven. And so farewell!” 

Violet,” I cried, quite overcome by 
emotion as I finished the letter. ‘Oh, 
Violet ! Violet !” 

“‘T am here,” said a soft voice at my 
side. ‘I was uneasy about you; I saw 
you talking to that Italian, and I was 
afraid. But Ned, dear Ned, what is the 
matter? You are almost in tears,” 

“ Violet,” I cried huskily, ‘‘I have found 
my friend again. But let us end all this. 
Will you marry me right off, and chance 
the rest +” 

And Violet replied softly that she 
would, 

But what we have to chance, after all, 
is not so formidable as it might have been. 
I am not to lose house and land, for it 
seems that Violet has discovered that her 
father was the son of Pencraig, and has 
been spending his life under a needless 
shadow. For the youth whom he stabbed 
is still alive ; and has come to shake hands 
with his former adversary. And her 
father revealed himself to his old mother, 
who died soon after very quietly and peace- 
fully. So that puts Kate out of the run- 
ning, as Violet’s father is decidedly British, 
doubly extracted you may say, looking to 
the long pedigree of the Lloyds of Pen- 
craig. It seems that Mr. Richards wrote 
an account of the circumstances of his early 


/years to poor Hugh, just before his mar- 


riage. And this letter must have fallen 
into Giacomo’s hands, who vainly hoped 
to make a profit out of it. 

And the year’s delay that Violet had 
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imposed upon me was due to a promise 
she had given the Countess, who had some 
wild notion that, at the end of a certain 
period, her son would be restored to her, 
even from the grave, and come to claim 
his bride. And the poor, half-distraught 
woman was so bitterly jealous of any 
intercourse between Violet and me, that 
the poor girl was afraid to mention even 
my name before her. 

Well, all this has passed like a bad 
dream, and even Violet’s father has become 
reconciled to me, and proposes to endow 
his daughter with a goodly portion from 
the not inconsiderable remains of his 
wealth. And we are now only waiting 
for the necessary preparations to be 
finished ; when a fuller and more satisfac- 
tory ceremonial than the former one will be 
solemnised in the chapel of the old Castle. 

From every side come congratulations, 
and even Kate signifies her approval. 
Poor Kate, her health, without occasioning 
apprehension to her friends, is the cause of 
her being shut up in her castle, while her 
ogre on one side, and the family doctor on 
the other, are on the watch to deprive her 
of every chance of rational amusement. 

“What do you think we have been 
driven to do?” writes Kate. “ Fancy, my 
Calendar Club that I hoped so much from, 
reduced to the complexion of a Dorcas 
Society. Well, we have started making 
almanacks ; anyhow, that is within the 
scope of our foundation. Nest has been 
helping me with mine. We started so 
ambitiously. We would only have the 
birthdays of poets and men of genius. But 
this year I fancy most of the poets were 
born on Sundays, which are otherwise 
engaged—so we were driven back on the 
book of days and the old routine. But 
Nest is so clever, she has found out all 
about the moons, and there is a table of 
events, which the ogre has actually helped 
in, only'we have had to look very sharp 
after him, or he would have put in a lot of 
his old Tory imprecations. And the Colonel 
has been busy over the Soudan War. 
And poor Parker, who is, I fear, in despair 
about Nest, has gloomily occupied himself 
with the obituary. Altogether, I think it 
is very neat. But judge for yourself, for 
here it is; you will be able to find out 
Easter now, and plan where you are likely 
to be. It is copyright, mind, and all the 
profits go to the Club,” 


Here follows the story contributed by 
the Skipper ; 
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UNDER A ROVERS FLAG. 


I AM writing this brief narrative at one 
of the most beautiful seaside resorts of 
which the south of our English coast can 
boast, and I do so, because only this morn- 
ing, as I took my accustomed stroll on the 
beach, the accidental resemblance of the 
bay and its headlands reminded me irre- 
sistibly of the far-distant spot where the 
most thrilling, most terrible episode of my 
life occurred. 

A good many years ago I was living in 
Japan, at Yokohama, where I was acting 
for a certain European firm, of which I was 
the second principal agent, and, barring a 
little jealousy on the part of the natives, 
and the restive manners of some of our 
servants, we did pretty well. If it had 
not been for some of the low “saloons ” 
in the town, where all three of the great 
temptations were rampantly rife, we should 
have done better; but it could not be 
helped—there they were, and many of our 
men would frequent them. 

One night I was passing the most noto- 
rious of these places, when I heard a 
sudden burst of shouts and oaths, and saw, 
through the widely-opened door, a con- 
fused group of struggling men. I had 
seen the same kind of thing before, so 
quickened my pace to get from the spot, 
when, as I took a last glance, the group 
opened, and I saw a well-dressed stranger in 
the midst, evidently pressed and hustled 
by some rough fellows, among whom I 
recognised several of our employés. 

Had I stayed to think, I should not 
have acted so rashly, but, on the impulse 
of the moment, I dashed into the saloon, 
and was just in time to strike aside with 
my walking-stick a couple of knives which 
were raised against the stranger, who, on 
his part, held a naked dagger in his 
hand. 

The men turned angrily on the intruder, 
but, recognising me, a babel of explanations 
in four or five languages was begun, from 
which I found that it was a gambling dis- 
pute. The stranger would certainly have 
been killed on the spot but for my inter- 
ference, and, indeed, it was not without 
difficulty, and some risk, that I got him 
from the saloon, for our men by no means 
recognised my right to interfere in their 
little squabbles. 

I succeeded at last, however, and when 
we were outside, the stranger thanked mg 
in very good English, although he spok, 
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with a foreign accent. He was a dark ere it had floated half an hour, and justas 
young fellow, almost as swarthy as an_ the twilight began to make things grey and 
Arab, while his narrow eyes, and a sensual | indistinct, a waggon drove up, and from it 
expression about the mouth, gave so alighted my deputy, who bore the letter 
sinister an aspect to his face, that even | formally authorising my departure. Down 
while he was thanking me I almost shud- | went my red ensign, and up went the blue ; 
dered at his voice and his looks. However, | an answering signal was made from the 
we parted with many expressions of | Gazelle, though only a few minutes after, the 


civility, and as I never cared to enquire 
further into the matter—which would 
assuredly have offended our men—I heard 
no more of the affair. 

A little time after this, I was removed 
to Akiloho—which is as near as English 
orthography will give the name—where a 
factory was established under my charge. 
The place was on a beautiful, but seldom- 
visited bay; there were not a score of 
Europeans there besides myself; and the 
village consisted of few beyond those em- 
ployed in the factory. : 

It was dull, but I had plenty to do, and 
the promotion justified me in now looking 
to an early marriage with my Clara ; for, 
of course, I was in love, and the Clara just 
named was actually residing with her 
friends at Yokohama. As just intimated, 
my removal had brightened my prospects, 
and so Miss Clara Appley and myself bore 
our temporary separation cheerfully, 

Mr. Appley, her father, having his annual 
holiday, had, with two or three other 
wealthy residents, chartered a small brig 
for a coasting pleasure-trip; of this I was 
advised, and by great efforts, I obtained 
leave to join them. This was delightful, 
and it was arranged that I should join the 
Gazelle—the name of the brig for this 
voyage, at any rate; I believe it had a 
more prosaic name originally—at Akiloho, 
or at a bay farther north. 

This uncertainty arose from an equal 


uncertainty about the commencement of | 


my leave. The brig would be in the bay 
on a certain day, and I was to answer her 
signal, If I did so unfavourably, she 
would stand out and coast round to the 


| twilight had so thickened into night that 
it would have been impossible to distinguish 
any alteration. 

It did not take me long to have my valise 
carried down to the beach, where a couple 
of native boatmen were awaiting me, and 
under a dark, moonless sky we pulled 
out into the bay. I was surprised at 
the length of the voyage; I fancied the 
Gazelle had come in much nearer than 
the distance we had pulled would cover ; 





but the boatmen were positive, and, 
indeed, dark as was the night, I was 
certain we had not passed any large 
vessel. 

At last I heard the creaking of a capstan 
—they had cast anchor, then—and directly 
after I saw the brig; could see, too, that 
sail was being made on her, so she was 
evidently about to leave the bay. This 
was odd, but there was no time to discuss 
it. No one took any notice of my approach, 
but as a rope-ladder was hanging from the 
low deck, I scrambled up the vessel’s side, 
my valise was thrown up to me, and then 
the boatmen, whom I had previously paid, 
vanished. 

I looked round me; there was a great 
deal of bustle on the deck, as there always’ 
is when a ship is leaving her moorings, but 
I could see nothing of my party, while 
there were at least twice as many men in 
sight as I should have supposed her whole 
crew would have mustered ; none of these, 
however, beyond staring most unpleasantly, 
took any notice of me. 

By the dim light of a lantern, which 
swung above the hatchway, I could see 





second place, where she would arrive | 
three days after—it was only half a day’s | 
journey by land, and here, even if my | 
leave were delayed a little, I should cer- | 
tainly be able to meet her. | 

I heard daily from Clara of the prepa-| 
rations, of the gay company, and, at last, 
that they were about to sail. Late in the | 
afternoon of the next day, to my delight, 


I saw the Gazelle enter the bay, and ran | 


up my flag in answer to her signal. 
I was obliged to hoist an unfavourable 


ensign, for my leave had not arrived, but | 


that the crew were a strangely mixed lot ; 
such a mongrel assemblage, such an evil- 
looking gathering, I had never before seen. 
I touched one sailor and said : 

‘Where is the skipper ?” 

The man, a swarthy Malay, replied in 
some unintelligible sounds, then one or two 
who stood by spoke to him, then they all 
laughed. Their white teeth shone as they 


laughed, but they cast on me some of the 


most unpleasant glances imaginable, and I 
grew angry—perhaps, too, a little alarmed. 


| Another sailor, who appeared to have some 


authority, came up just as 1 repeated my 
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enquiry. This was the most repulsive- 
looking follow I ever saw in my life; 
brutality and cunning were stamped on 
every feature in his countenance. He, too, 
was a Malay, but he spoke excellent 
English for a darkey. 

“You want the skipper?” he said ; 
“ you will see him soon enough.” 

“T am a passenger——” I began. 

But a loud laugh from the man inter- 
rupted me, and ere I recommenced, he had 
sald something to his associates which pro- 
voked a burst of laughter all round ; then 
a little stir was made, and a man, evidently 
in command, and dressed in something 
approaching to a uniform, came forward. 

I gladly appealed to him. 

“T do not quite understand the conduct 
of the men,” I said ; “ but they——” 

The officer here uttered an oath of amaze- 
ment, and exclaimed : 

“ Why, you are Mr. Foleby !” 

He shifted his position as he spoke, and 
the light falling on his face, I saw before 
me, to my intense surprise, and with an 
ominous foreboding, the stranger whom I 
had helped in the saloon brawl. 

He spoke sharply to the men who 
crowded round, and they went off to 
various work, the ill-favoured Malay giving 
me a parting grin, which had in it less of 
ferocity than mockery, but was intensely 
disagreeable. The ship was under weigh 
now, and I could hear the water lapping 
against her bows. 

I was about to speak again, but the 
officer said hurriedly : 

“What, in the name of all that is 
devilish, induced you to come on board 
this craft ?” 

“On board this craft!” I echoed. 
“Why, is she not the Gazelle, a pleasure- 
yacht engaged by Mr. Appley ?” 

‘This the Gazelle!” cried the stranger. 
There was something appalling in the 
smothered way in which he uttered the 
words; then, turning to the men, who 
were clustering round us again—and fate 
forbid I should ever more look upon such 
a villainous collection of faces !—he said 
something hurriedly, which I could see 
produced considerable astonishment among 
them, and that it referred to myself was 
plain enough from the glances cast upon me. 

“Follow me,” said the stranger, and he 
led the way to a cabin, where a man 
brought my valise. ‘I cannot leave the 
deck for many minutes,” he continued, ‘so 
I must be brief. By an awful accident, 
you have missed the Gazelle, which sailed 








about an hour before ourselves, and you 
are on board of—I may as well be plain— 
apirate. Hush—notaword! There may 
be keen ears on the other side of those 
boards. I have told the men that you 
have come aboard to join us, and for the 
present, by ——1! you must doit. You 
are a dead man if you refuse, and what we 
shall do when old Hamet, the skipper, 
comes out, I don’t know.” 

He hurriedly told me that the captain 
was an absolute fiend for cruelty ; that he 
indulged in spells of drunkenness which 
usually lasted three days, during which he 
never left his cabin ; and, luckily for me, 
this was the first day of one of these fits. 
My new friend frankly told me that, but 
for the service I had rendered him, he 
would have ordered me to be pillaged, and 
at once thrown overboard. That this 
would be the best I could hope for when 
the skipper concluded his “ bout” he did 
not seek to conceal. 

“ But I must go on deck,” he said, “and 
I should advise you to come also. Accustom 
the men tosee you ; itis your only chance. 
There is but one speaks English besides 
myself; you have seen him. He is the 
most dangerous man in the crew.” 

I followed him on deck, more confused 
than horrified at what I had heard. The 
blow, I suppose, had partly numbed me. 

I kept as close as I could to my friend 
the lieutenant, for such he seemed to be; 
but I was dreadfully in the way, and, 
despite my endeavours to keep up a good 
show, I found myself shrinking from the 
scowling ruffians whom I saw on all sides. 

Indeed, I soon felt my position to be 
growing dangerous, as the men, all armed 
with knives, began intentionally to jostle 
me, and I was on the point of appealing to 
the lieutenant, when a sudden yell arose, 
with shouting and a scufile. The noise 
came from below. 

The men on deck hurried to the cow- 
panion-way, and I saw a figure rush up the 
stairs among them. There was more con- 
fusion ; then a lantern was brought, and I 
saw the Malay who had spoken in English 
lying on the deck. A man ran up to me, 
and, seizing me by the collar, pulled me 
towards the group. As I resisted, he 
tugged more vigorously, and exclaimed : 

* Medico—medico !” 

I was obliged to go, and I found that 
the Malay was bleeding from an ugly wound 
in the leg—so freely, indeed, that there was 
already a pool of blood where he lay. I saw 
what was wanted. Of course, there was 
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no doctor on board the ship, and it luckily 
happened that I had once served two years 
with a country surgeon, having had some 
idea of following the profession. 

So I asked the Malay to send for some 
linen, which, in a community wearing such 
clothes as did these men, was soon procured. 
With some oil I dressed the lacerated leg, 
and bound it up, to the great satisfaction 
of the spectators—as evinced by their 
grunts in many lingoes—and to that of the 
Malay. 

“You are clever, sahib,” he said; “I 
should soon have bled to death. It was 
that son of a pig, Hamet, who did it; I will 
not forget him. He was drunk as usual 
when I went into the cabin. He dropped 
a bottle and broke it, then threw part of it 
at me. I would have killed him at once if 
the sentry had not been there. You need 
not mind these fellows; they cannot under- 
stand us. Where are you to sleep ?” 

I could not tell him, so he found the 
lieutenant, who, I fancied, had purposely 
kept away from the spot, and limping 
back, said I was to sleep on a settee in his 
—the lieutenant’s—cabin, and to this he 
took me at once. 

I will not attempt to describe what I 
suffered that night. When once I lay 
down, my mind seemed to awake with 
maddening acuteness; I often think I 
really was delirious during part of the time. 

The lieutenant told me in the morning 
that he must bide his opportunity for help- 
ing me. This crew was very different to 
ordinary crews, he said, and if men saw 
him assisting a spy—as they would be 
sure to think me—to escape, they would 
not hesitate to attack us both. The captain 
was not visible, would not be so for at 
least another day, so there was breathing 
time. 

I dressed the Malay’s leg again, and was 
pleased to find the wound looking well, and 
for the rest of the day—well, I could not 
tell the reader in many pages how dread- 
fully, how awfully the day passed. 

But just at eventide we cleared a cape, 
and as we did so, a great excitement 
suddenly pervaded the crew; the lieu- 
tenant came up to me, and, rubbing his 
hands, said : 

“ You will see some business now. You 
wanted to go on board the Gazelle—well, 
you will do so before twelve o'clock to-night. 
We shall have her! There she is!” 

He pointed to the land. I looked in the 
same direction, and there was the pleasure- 
boat, 





The Gazelle! Great Heaven! All I 
loved and valued most in the world was 
on board her. As I looked, I saw severai 
figures, some of women in light summer 
raiment, with bright sunshades, leaning 
over the side, and watching us through 
telescopes. 

I fairly reeled when the lieutenant said 
this, and some recollection seemed to strike 
him, for, without another word, he walked 
away; my lame Malay took his place. 
From him I learnt that there was some 
reason why the vessel should not be 
attacked until she had rounded another 
headland. 

It was easy to see that those on board 
the Gazelle were unconscious of their 
danger. They were evidently watching us 
with interest, and, by the aid of a glass, I 
could distinguish, or thought I could, the 
figure of Clara. 

As I realised the horror of their position 
—and of my own—I suppose I changed 
colour, for the wounded Malay, who was 
still near me, said : 

“ A bad thing for that ship, sahib ;” the 
man had been, I learned, six or seven years 
on board an English vessel, where he had 
picked up the language so thoroughly ; 
“it would be bad if the skipper was on 
deck ; it will be worse with him ”—indicat- 
ing the lieutenant with a jerk of his head, 
—‘ he cruellest man to prisoners. As for 
the women ” His sudden stop here was 
expressive—horribly expressive. 

“ John,” Iexclaimed, as a sudden thought 
struck me—his English name, he had told 
me, was John, “it is growing dark ; can 
you not find some way to warn these people 
of their danger? You will make your 
fortune for life if you do.” He looked 
searchingly at me for a moment without 
speaking. “I will give you all I have,” I 
continued, hoping I had made a favourable 
impression, ‘‘ When the time comes, I will 
sell my life dearly ; it will be all I can do, 
but you might save them, John.” 

“They are rounding the point,” said the 
Malay, “and, you see, our course is 
changed. It will be quite dark in half an 
hour, and in an hour from that time we 
shall have that ship. There will be astory 
got up of a piratical Chinese junk, which 
will have the credit of the affair, and our 
next job will be five hundred miles off. 
Stay you there, and don’t speak a word of 
this to the lieutenant.” 

He disappeared, and in a few minutes the 
ofticer joined me, as I leaned over the side, 
straining my eyes in the direction where 
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the Gazelle was barely visible in the 
gloom. He spoke on indifferent subjects. 
I answered him as well asI could, but must 
have broken down, only that the Malay 
returned, and, limping very badly, asked 
me to go down and look at his leg, which 
he had hurt. 

The lieutenant moved off, and I followed 
John down the companion-way. At the 
foot of the stairs he paused, and said 
hurriedly : 

“ Now, sahib, if your courage is good, 
and you will run the risk, here is a chance. 
It is dark, and I have lowered the small 
boat at the stern; we can drop into it, and, 
if we have luck, we can make the Gazelle 
in time. Will you do it?” 

I need not repeat how eagerly I em- 
braced the offer, Now, at least, I could 
die in defending Clara—perhaps might 
save her. John moved on, past the sentry, 
who took no notice of us beyond ex- 
changing a glance with my guide. 

“He is more than my brother,” explained 
John—he meant he was his foster-brother— 
“and will die for me. Step lightly !” 

His caution was too late, for a door 
opened, and the most hideous, frightful- 
looking creature I ever saw in human 
form, stood before us. 

We were face to face with the dreaded 
skipper. His drunken features changed 
when they saw me, but blazed into abso- 
lute wolfishness when he recognised the 
Malay. He uttered what sounded like a 
savage imprecation, and felt in his waist- 
band for some weapon. 

John turned to the sentry, said a few 
hurried words, and they touched hands ; 
then, in an instant, so swiftly that I 
scarcely saw the action, he sprang upon 
the skipper, and with a tremendous blow 
from the butt of his pistol, he stretched 
the drunken brute senseless on the floor. 

“He must come with us,” said John, 
referring to the guard; “we shall be 
found out directly ; we had better give 
them something to do.” 

In a moment, ere I could guess his mean- 
ing, he had opened the lantern, and thrust 
the end of a fold of his turban into the 
flame ; the thin cloth flared up instantly, 
and then John flung open a cupboard—so 
a landsman would describe it—which was 
filled, I could see, with clothes. Into this 
he threw the blazing turban and shut the 
door. 

“Now, come quick!” said the Malay ; 
“if we are not out of sight in five minutes, 
all up with us.” 





This was clear enough, for the ship 
would be fairly on fire by that time, so, 
with the sentry, I followed John, and all 
three easily dropped into a small boat. 
The crafty Malay had forgotten no pre- 
caution ; the oars were mufiled, and so, the 
night being quite dark, we rowed silently 
away. 

Ere, however, we had taken more than 
twenty strokes, we heard a shout from on 
board the ship, which was instantly re- 
peated from a hundred throats in every 
variety of yell. 

“Pull hard now!” cried the Malay ; 
“they got something else to attend to; 
there’s the smoke! Soon be flame—pull 
away !” 

He was right. I could perceive, by the 
dim starlight, the vapour rolling upward 
from the deck, and, without further in- 
centive, I pulled my hardest. The Malay, 
who was steering, cast incessant glances 
back at the ship, from which the shouts 
came fainter and fainter, but not a word 
was spoken until he exclaimed : 

‘‘There’s the fire !” and sure enough the 
outline of the vessel became suddenly 
visible from a bright glow on the deck, 
which was reflected from the canvas above, 
and grew stronger every moment. 

We pulled hard for the Gazelle, the 
Malay anxiously watching the burning 
ship to see if the crew were lowering 
boats. 

“Tf they do,” he said, “ before we close 
the Gazelle, they will have her, by ——!” 

His sentence closed in a truly English 
nautical style. 

Soon, however, we were within hail of 
the pleasure-ship, the astonishment of its 
passengers being beyond description at 
recognising my voice, as they expected to 
take me off from the land on the next day 
or so—nor was their surprise less at the 
sight of my cut-throat looking companions. 

However, there was no time to waste. 
A few words told how the pulling down of 
my signal had been taken to mean that I 
could not join the party ; in the dusk its 
re-hoisting had not been noticed. A few 
more words told of my escape, and of the 
necessity there was for their making sail 
in any direction for which the wind would 
serve, so as to escape the pirates. 

The ship’s head was got round, and just 
then a column of flame, thirty feet high, 
shot up the mainmast of the pirate, which 
was immediately on fire from stem to 
stern, and—we were about three miles 
away-—we saw, by the light of her burning 
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canvas, three large boats, crowded with 
men, pull from her, straight in the direc- 
tion of the Gazelle. My heart sank 
within me when I saw this, and remem- 
bered what ruffians were in the craft. 

Happily there was a steady, though 
light breeze blowing, and the crew got the 
Gazelle fairly before it, aided by the 
Malays, who worked as I never saw Malays 
work before or since—it was no child’s 
play for them. 

After we had watched the boats for an 
hour, we lost sight of them in the darkness, 
and got safely into harbour the next day. 
I thought I heard an explosion when the 
pirate blew up, but could not be certain, 
and never word more did I hear of its 
villainous crew. 

Never more, unless the report of the 
master of an English trader who came into 
harbour a few weeks after, referred to 
them, as was generally supposed. He 
said that two large Chinese war-junks had 
captured several boat-loads of Malay pirates, 
who had attacked one of the junks under 
the belief that she was a merchant-vessel, 
and supposing her to be alone. There had 
been a fierce fight, but all the boats were 
taken, and on the day he left port, there was 
to be a wholesale bambooing and behead- 
ing all round of the pirates. It made me 
shudder to hear it, but if they were my old 
acquaintances, it certainly served them 
right. 

John the Malay and his associate were 
“made” for life, if they chose, but the 
chances are that the gaming-houses of some 
Eastern port settled their fortunes. 

The reader knows I did not do very 
much in the way of feats of arms during 
the adventure, and I never boasted that I 
did ; but this did not matter to Clara, who 
insisted on regarding me as a hero, and 
would cover her eyes and shudder when I 
told my story, which she was always making 
me do—for my own credit I must assure 
the reader that I was ashamed of thus 
seeming to brag—and then would wonder 
how men could be so brave. 

She meant me, of course, and although 
we have been married a good many years, 
and our children are going to school, and 
life has become prosaic with rent, taxes, 
tradesmen’s bills, and cooking—yet it is 
my firm belief she regards me as a hero 
still. 

She is not a heroine—she declares she 
could not be one; but then she is the 
best wife in the world, which suits me 
better. 

















THE MAN WITH THE SCAR, 


A STORY BY A MEMBER OF THE CALENDAR CLUB. 





CHAPTER I. 


Why Gerald Burton was in Henning- 
ford Assize Court on a sweltering July 
afternoon, rather than in some shady glen, 
painting in the lights and shadows on 
one of his precious" bits” of Brakeshire 
scenery, he would have found it hard to 
explain. He was an artist, a lover of the 
beautiful, a hater of crude, vulgar sensa- 
tion, an avoider of crowds. Yet here he 
was, neglecting his canvasses, forsaking 
the woodlands, on as fair a day as the 
whole summer solstice would be likely to 
show, surrounded by a closely-packed con- 
course of enthralled humanity, and listening 
to the pitiful details of a trial for murder. 

Afterwards Gerald would say, with a 
doubtful laugh, that it was destiny guided 
his steps within these portals, and fixed 
him for six weary hours between a blue- 
bloused butcher and a drayman, who was 
reeking of stale tobacco and a too copious 
indulgence in the liquors by which he lived. 
But at the time the young artist could 
only have pleaded curiosity, and the 
pathetic interest in even a sinning and an 
outcast fellow-creature’s fate, which is the 
touch of nature proving usall kin. He had 
no personal connection whatever with any 
of the actors, real or presumed, in the 
tragic drama, He was a stranger in the 
town, almost in the county, and the nar- 
rative of the crime and its swift sequel of 
suspicion, arrest, arraignment, was quite 
new to him. 

As barristers who go regularly “on 
circuit” well know, there is a sickening 
uniformity in murder trials. There seem 
always to be present the same unimpas- 
sioned judge, taking snuff in the intervals 
of taking notes, or of administering 
rebuke ; the same row of stolid, but impa- 
tient jurymen, eager to get back to their 
shops and their bargain-making at the 
earliest lawful moment ; the same selection 
of unimaginative witnesses, some nervous, 
some phlegmatic ; the same nimble-witted 
advocates dexterously manipulating facts 
for and against, and building up the most 
astounding and contradictory theories 
from isolated fragments of evidence, much 
as the skilled anatomist is said to develop 
the body from the individual bone ; and 
the same shrinking and half-dazed prisoner 
watching, as in an evil dream, while the 
balances of life or death are adjusted 
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before his very eyes. Endless variations 
there may be ; the broad features remain. 

And in this case the phenomena pre- 
sented to the gaze of the spectator were 
strictly of the stereotyped sort. But 
the story which the evidence disclosed 
was romantic. 

Major Gregory, a retired Anglo-Indian 
of simple tastes ard aitocratic temper, had 
bought a pretty little estate, called 
Henningford Court, whereat he had 
resided for the past ten years, with only 
a housekeeper and a couple of female 
domestics—never ‘for six months the same. 
On the very morrow of his settlement in 
the district, he had suffered the crushing 
blow which had more than ever soured 
him, and made his naturally imperious dis- 
position doubly passionate and vindictive. 
His niece and destined heiress, the only 
being in the world near and dear to the 
elderly bachelor, had made a runaway 
match with a man greatly her inferior in 
rank—a solicitor’s clerk. Major Gregory 
closed his door finally against her, and 
struck her name out of his will. The 
years went on, and in the spring that was 
Just past, a stranger, who looked poor and 
ailing, entered Henningford one showery 
day on the Eastbury Junction omnibus, 
and, hiring a room for the night at the 
Lion and Unicorn, a second-rate Henning- 
ford inn, gave his name as Herrick 
Crofton. He enquired minutely as to the 
welfare, habits, and surroundings of the 
owner of Henningford Court, and as he 
did this, it was brought to the mind of his 
host that Crofton was the name of the 
husband of Major Gregory’s self-willed 
niece. Could this be he ? 

The stranger went out, was observed to 
take the road to the Court, returned, and 
went to rest very quietly, though at a late 
hour ; and left by an early coach in the 
morning. A very brief space after his 
departure, the town rung with the intelli- 
gence that Major Gregory had been stabbed 
to death the previous night on his own 
hearthstone. 

The hue and cry turned at once in the 
direction of the guest of the Lion and 
Unicorn, He was traced to some poverty- 
stricken apartments in a great northern 
city, arrested, despite his own protestations 
of innocence and the indignant remon- 
strances of his wife, committed in due 
course, both by a coroner’s jury and a 
bench of Brakeshire magistrates, and now 
stood at the bar to await the fiat of release 
or doom. 





As Gerald Burton listened to the speech 
of the counsel for the prosecution, and 
watched the gradual forging of a chain of 
incriminating evidence of terrible strength 
and cogency, he gave the prisoner up as 
lost. 

“T shall show you,” said Mr. Mathews 
Mellifiower, Q.C., the prosecuting counsel, 
in tones judiciously blending pity for his 
victim with condemnation for the crime, 
“that at thetime of the murder, the prisoner 
was out of employment, and had been so for 
many weeks; that his fortunes and those of 
his family were ata very low ebb, an execu- 
tion had even been levied upon his furni- 
ture. As the court knows, the prisoner’s 
wife—a lady for whose unfortunate posi- 
tion we have the deepest sympathy—was a 
niece of Major Gregory, and what more 
natural than that, under the pressure of 
these adverse circumstances, the prisoner 
should conceive the idea of a personal 
appeal for assistance to that gentleman? 
As I shall submit, the appeal was made, 
and with most disastrous issues. The 
prisoner came to Henningford, proceeded 
at nightfall to the house, was observed 
by the lodge-keeper, by one of the cot- 
tagers adjoining, and by a maid-servant 
who was returning froman errand in the 
town. It is true that no one saw the actual 
commission of the dread deed, and that the 
alarm was not given until the morning. 
But voices in altercation were heard, the 
materials for a bitter quarrel were in- 
dubitably present ; the prisoner is the only 
individual on whom suspicion can even 
remotely fall, and he was certainly closeted 
in the library alone with the murdered man 
at a later hour than any other known 
visitor, or than any domestic. The weapon 
used was a dagger of Italian manufacture, 
which was usually suspended with other 
curiosities in a recess in the ante-room, and 
the servant, who admitted the prisoner to 
the house on the ill-omeued evening in 
question, will tell you that on her return 
from her master’s study, to show the visitor 
into Major Gregory’s presence, she observed 
the prisoner inspecting that very recess, 
although, suspecting no evil, no treachery, 
she failed to miss the dagger from its 
jewelled sheath. From a careful and un- 
biassed consideration of these facts, I shall 
ask you, gentlemen of the jury, to draw 
what I think is the sadly inevitable conclu- 
sion, and, painful as it may be, to render 
your verdict accordingly.” 


The three first witnesses were pro- | 
fessional ones: a wizened little solicitor | 
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who deposed to the deceased gentleman’s| On the testimony of the succeeding 
resentment at his niece’s mésalliance, and| group of witnesses, it was felt that the 
his unwavering determination never again | prisoner’s fate mainly hinged. They were 
to acknowledge her ; a sheriff's officer from | the servants at Henningford Court and 
Leeds, who proved the financial straits of those who had seen a fugitive slinking 
the prisoner on the eve of the crime; and | along from the scene of his crime in the 
the Henningford surgeon, who testified intermittent moonlight of that fate-bur- 
The interest in the 





that the injuries occasioning death could | dened April night. 


hardly, by any possibility, have been self- 
inflicted. None of these were subjected 
by Herrick Crofton’s advocate to any 
elaborate cross-examination. 

Next came the landlord of the Lion and 
Unicorn, who recounted in a high, squeaky 
voice, and with apparently much content 
at his position of comparative notoriety, 
the circumstances of the arrival and stay of 
the accused at, his hostelry. 

“Ahem!” began Mr. Shears, rising 
threateningly to his feet, and sticking a 
couple of large thumbs in the orifices of his 
waistcoat. “You are quite certain about 
the date of this visit?” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ Wednesday, the 10th, I think you 
said ?” 

“Thursday, sir.” 

« Ah, quite so; I beg pardon. Thursday 
the 10th +” 

6c Yes.” 

‘The prisoner gave you his name very 
readily when he hired your room ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“He made no attempt at concealment?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“As he might have done had he medi- 
tated the crime which it is attempted to 
lay to his charge. You saw him when he 
came in that evening ¢” 

“T did, sir.” 

** Did he look disturbed at all?” 

The witness tried to cloak a momentary 
hesitation by the production and use of a 
huge yellow bandanna. 

“Did your visitor show any marked 
signs of discomposure?” in tones of thunder. 

Boniface’s grammar broke down. 

“T were trying to think, sir. He 
seemed a bit flushed.” 

“So much so that it is an effort to 
recall the—ahem!—fact. Your memory 
is good for times and seasons, At what 
hour did he come in?” 

“A quarter to eleven, sir—just afore 
closing-time.” 

“He said nothing, beyond giving you 
an order to call him early in the 
morning }” 

‘That was all, sir.” 

“ You may step down.” 


narrow, ill-ventilated assize-room grew 
intense, and Gerald Burton listened, like 
| the others, as though personal safety were 
at stake. 

The ordeal was prolonged. Under the 
adroit leading of Mr. Melliflower, the case 
grew blacker and continually blacker 
against the accused, and the statements 
given mutually corroborated each other, 
and collectively riveted the chains of con- 
viction yet tighter upon their victim. 
The counsel for the prisoner was only 
able to fix the gaze of the court upon 
two points of discrepancy in the records. 
The witnesses all swore to the identity of 
the prisoner with the supposed culprit of 
their narratives ; but Aaron Moss, the cot- 
tager, was positive that the time at which 
he had met the fugitive in Dene Lane was 
fully half an hour later than that mentioned 
by the others. He was himself out—he 
shufflingly admitted—poaching. And the 
same witness deposed to a scar on the 
stranger’s cheek-bone, high and prominent, 
which was conspicuous by its absence in 
all the rival descriptions. As to attire, no 
witness seemed inclined to be very ex- 
plicit, or to give more than a general 
sketch. The defence was heavily over- 
matched. 

And the summing-up of the judge did 
not redress the balance. 

The awful moment of the jury’s return 
from their deliberations arrived. The hush 
was profound. Gerald Burton cast one 
look at the prisoner, white-lipped and 
haggard, and thought he should never 
forget the presentment of that pale, 
| proud, despairing face, The accused knew 
only too surely what was implied by so 
| short an absence of the arbiters. 
| Slowly, ponderously, came the clerk’s 
challenge, and the foreman’s reply. The 
momentous question was put, and with 
terrible distinctness came the answer: 
| “Guilty! But recommended to mercy.” 





| As the newspapers said on the morrow, 
| Sentence of death was passed in the 
‘usual form,” and then, he scarcely knew 
‘how, Gerald Burton found himself in the 
street, with the free air of heaven blowing 
‘across his temples. 
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* Fool that I was to go in!” he cried ; 
“those features may haunt me for years! 
Poor scamp! Howl pity him! I don’t 
suppose the recommendation to mercy will 
go far. In Greenlaw we have a ‘hanging’ 
Home Secretary, as people say.” 

Three weeks later, and just as he was on 
the eve of a trip to the States, to explore 
Western scenery, and visit a kinsman in 
Chicago, the young artist read in his 
Telegraph a curt announcement that the 
date of execution had been fixed of 
“Crofton, the Henningford murderer.” 
Clearly before his mental retina rose that 
terrible scene in the Henningford Assize 
Court. He tossed the news-sheet away 
with a shudder, and deliberately began an 
abstruse calculation of the relative exchange 
values of English and American coinages. 


CHAPTER II, 


SumMER had come again. Gerald 
Burton had made a much longer stay 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic than 
he had at first intended. He was, how- 
ever, a young man of fortune, and his time 
was at his own disposal. He was think- 
ing of the inevitable return when he 
stumbled, in the great City of New York, 
upon an adventure, stranger to his mind 
than all that had gone before. 

He had rambled with a friend, who knew 
the district better than himself, into the 
Quartier Francais, west of Broadway, north 
of Grand Street. Here there was much 
for a quick eye to observe, and for a 
reflective mind to marvel at. The streets, 
with their regularity of outline, and ugly, 
undignified architecture, might be American, 
but the inhabitants were undeniably Gauls. 
The names above the doorwayswere French, 
the faces were French, the fragments of 
wayside talk, casually overheard, were 
couched in the recognised language of 
diplomacy and love. It was a quaint, 
squalid, isolated -in- character section of 
the busy, money-making capital. 

‘Plenty of types for an artist to pick 
from here ” said Gerald. 

Gerald’s sentence was abruptly broken 
off. He had stopped on the outskirts of a 
little crowd around a street gymnast, and 
with eyes full of startled, bewildered horror, 
was scanning a fellow spectator on the 
opposite pavement, 

“What is it? Do you know that 
man?” Frank Rainworth asked, following 
the direction of Gerald’s gaze, and seeing 
only a shabby, bilious-looking man, of 








plainly American or British origin, and, by 
his appearance, probably some gentleman’s 
gentleman, His countenance, to Gerald’s 
friend, seemed chiefly noticeable by reason 
of an unsightly scar at the corner of the 
right cheek, immediately beneath the eye. 

Before Rainworth could divine his pur- 
pose, Gerald had slipped across the street 
and approached his prey stealthily from 
the rear. 

“Mr, Crofton!” he said. 

The man turned heavily, sulkily, with 
no light of recollection upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“ My name isn’t Crofton. James Smith, 
at your service!” he responded, in accents 
not overcharged with civility. 

At the mercy of a sudden impulse, and 
without taking the least thought for what 
might follow, Gerald pressed his inquisition 
yet closer. 

“TI beg pardon; were you never in 
England—at a place called Henningford, 
in Brakeshire?” he asked. 

James Smith’s face lost every vestige of 
colour; his eyes borrowed the startled, 
defiant glare of some wild creature at bay 
in the woods; his limbs visibly quivered 
beneath him. 

“No, never! You can’t——” he began 
helplessly, aimlessly, and with the in- 
stinctive knowledge that the testimony of 
his looks was giving the lie direct to his 
fierce disclaimer. Suddenly a gleam of 
hope irradiated his sallow countenance, 
He had perceived to the left a narrow 
passage dividing two blocks of houses, and 
doubtless leading into a parallel street, 
With a dash he had sprung away and dis- 
appeared, Gerald had no time to intercept 
his flight. 

In reply to his friend’s questioning look, 
— told the whole story of Crofton’s 
trial. 

** And I could have sworn to the fellow’s 
identity anywhere.” he added in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ with one point of exception. This 
man has a scar which I did not observe on 
the face of the poor wretch I saw con- 
demned. But I remember that in the 
evidence at the trial even this was men- 
tioned by one witness. It is a profound 
mystery. The darkness is Egyptian.” 

“T shall venture to dispute that,” re- 
sponded Frank Rainworth, after a full 
minute of meditation. ‘ Let us marshal 
the facts side-by-side. Crofton, you say, 
was tried, sentenced, and suffered the last 
penalty of your barbarous law; it follows 
that this cannot be he. But this man is 
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so like him in appearance as to give even 
you, in this chance encounter, a mental 
shock, That resemblance may have misled 
others on the actual scene of the crime. 
There are two Simon Pures, and I should 
hazard the guess that this nameless ‘man 
with the scar ’——” 

“¢ James Smith,’ he calls himself.” 

“Most assuredly an alias—that he is the 
actual criminal.” 

“ That isa terrible suggestion.” 

“ Because it implies a sad miscarriage of 
justice. Nevertheless, such things have 
happened.” 

“ According to the annalists, yes. No- 
thing can be done, I suppose t” 

“ Ah, that presents us with another side 
of the problem. It is difficult to form an 
opinion. There is the unfortunate victim’s 
character to clear—if only the feat could 
be achieved.” 

“Might not this villain who has just 
absconded be traced ?” 

“ New York is a big city. You may find 
a needle in a bundle of hay——” 

“ Bué you don’t think it?” 

“T confess I am not particularly san- 
guine, here is just the chance—a very 
faint one—that he may be already known 
to our police.” 

But no member of the admirably or- 
ganised New York police - force could 
supply any clue to the missing suspect's 
whereabouts. He was quite unknown to 
them. 

As time went on, and the quest proved 
as vain as Gerald’s medical friend had 
apprehended, the young artist began to 
ask himself if he were not, after all, a 
foolish nineteenth-century Quixotein taking 
any special trouble in the matter. What 
good would he be likely to do? Even if 
he succeeded in running to earth the man 
he sought, how could he substantiate a 
case against him? He decided to abandon 
the pursuit. By the beginning of September 
he was again in England and devoting 
himself with redoubled ardour to art. 

And to love-making. Gerald had boasted 
to Frank Rainworth of his non-impres- 
sionability, of the steady and sturdy 
resistance he had hitherto offered to 
feminine charms. 

And yet—doth not pride go ever before 
a fall?—in a single fortnight Gerald’s 
haughty defences had collapsed, and he 
was Cupid’s prisoner. 

The romance began quite in the fashion 
of the story-books. Gerald’s home was 
in the outskirts of a beautiful western 





watering-place, whose glorious seascapes 
had given many an inspiration to his brush, 
and of whose rugged and picturesque coast- 
line he knew, and loved, every rock and 
cove. It was a bright, breezy morning, 
with the lingering warmth of summer in 
the full flood of sunshine which played 
over land and sea. The young man was 
in a mood for wandering, and strolled out 
of sight of the town, along the edge of 
cliffs which at every step grew more pre- 
cipitous, and presented a sterner front to 
the continually repeated attacks of old 
ocean. The scene was tranquillity itself ; 
the stealthy, stately motion of the in-rolling 
tide emphasising rather than disturbing 
the reigning calm. 

Suddenly Gerald paused, and a grey 
pallor came upon his face. Somebody— 
a woman, a girl—was sitting on a mimic 
throne of rocks far down below, busy, 
apparently, with a pen and a blotting-pad, 
and taking no heed of any advancing peril. 
Already her retreat was cut off, although 
the dangerous point was hidden from her 
view. In another hour—or less—escape 
in any direction would become impossible. 
She must be awakened to the gravity of 
the situation. But how? To shout 
would be to terrify her — women were 
always at the mercy of nerves, he believed 
—and perhaps drive her into a frantic 
attempt at fording the waters at Holcome 
Point, for she would naturally seek to 
return the way she had come. There was 
a path through a rocky archway higher up 
the bay, which gave access at the cost of 
a toilsome climb to the cliffs above. It 
was to this that the visitor’s attention must 
be directed, and the best way to do it was 
by a descent to her side. Gerald’s resolu- 
tion was swiftly formed, and at once trans- 
lated into action. 

The question whether the stranger were 
young or old, beautiful or plain, had not 
yet occurred to the would-be rescuer’s 
mind. She belonged to the weaker sex, 
she was in peril; this was the extent of 
his knowledge, and, in face of the emer- 
gency, he had wasted no thought on 
ulterior speculations. 

But when Gerald reached the base of 
the rocks that had seemed to offer the in- 
dustrious scribbler a treacherous protec- 
tion, and in significant, almost brusque 
accents, made known his mission, he 
started, and felt himself convicted of an 
unwarrantable intrusion, although his 
reason told him otherwise. He was inthe 
presence of a girl whose gentle, refined 
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loveliness appealed to his artist’s eye for 
instant and unmeasured admiration. She 
was tall, but shapely and supple of figure, 
with clear-cut, regular features, almost 
Grecian in purity of outline, with wavy 
masses of dark hair rebelling against the 
bondage of the simple black sun-hat, with 
lustrous grey-brown eyes in whose depths 
trembled a momentary surprise and doubt. 

“T am in danger, do you say?” she 
repeated mechanically in musical accents 
that somehow thrilled the young man’s 
pulses as no maiden’s words had ever 
thrilled them before ; ‘‘how careless of me! 
I might have consulted a tide-table, or 
have watched; but I have been very 
busy.” 

And with a faint blush she hastily 
gathered together her writing materials, 
and prepared for departure. 

‘It is still possible to get round the 
point yonder,” she said. 

“Indeed, it is not. The tide sweeps in 
there with a current which would make 
the passage risky even for a skilled and 
strong swimmer.” 

The girl’s pallor did not appreciably 
increase. She had courage and self- 
possession evidently. Gerald could not as 
yet divine at how great a cost of anguish 
and suspense these had been purchased in 
a comparatively recent past. 

“Then what is to be done ?—and how 
came you here?” she asked steadily, 
scanning Gerald’s countenance with a gaze 
which seemed to say, “‘CanI? Yes, I think 
I can, on the whole, trust you.” 

“ T came down from the cliffs.” 

“ From the cliffs +” 

“Yes; but not just here, Farther up 
the bay there is a track, it is the only 
way to safety for both of us, and there is 
no time to lose.” 

The maiden expressed her thanks witha 
pretty yet guarded fervour; and, with a 
manner singularly free from self-conscious- 
ness, accepted her guide’s offer. 

That walk Gerald Burton found it in his 
heart to wish twice as long. He was the 
victim of love at first-sight, and ready to 
acknowledge the fact to the stern tribunal 
of his own judgment. 

A mutual introduction was accomplished, 
and Gerald learned that the lady to whom 
he had fortunately been able to render so 
signal a service was none other than Miss 
Alice Parker, the authoress of Suspicion, 
a novel of which everyone was talking as a 
work of genius, recalling the triumphs of 
the little Yorkshire governess, who gave 





the world the powerful portraiture of 
Jane Eyre. 

“ Writer and painter! We have, at least, 
a devotion to kindred arts in common,” 
Gerald slyly murmured once. 

If this was a ballon d’essai, it gained 
him no response beyond a simple and some- 
what frigid affirmative. 

Miss Parker was staying, it appeared, in 
company with an invalid sister-in-law, in 
furnished apartments to the far east of 
Burcombe, and thither Gerald asked and 
obtained leave to accompany her. In the 
person of Mrs. Parker he saw a woman 
who had also at some time been beautiful ; 
but on whose wan and careworn coun- 
tenance pain—he felt instinctively of mind 
even more than of body—had set a pitiful 
stamp. 

The acquaintance thus commenced 
Gerald assiduously cultivated. Butalthough 
the maiden, whom in his dreams he already 
called Alice, treated him with the frank 
and gracious favour that gratitude de- 
manded, she quietly but steadily repulsed 
each and every attempt to translate friend- 
ship into avowed love. An impalpable 
barrier — mysterious, hateful —stood be- 
tween Gerald and his fair prize. Again 
and again, when on the margin of an 
explicit declaration of his feelings—when 
words of eager passion trembled on his 
lips—he was baffled and sent away in 
silence by some girl’s stratagem. 

Did she care for him? There were 
moments when he thought so—when 
averted eyes, and heightened colour, and 
a subtle vibration in the sweet voice 
seemed to unite in the happy answer, 
* Yes,” Then why this armour of reserve— 
these tactics of rigorous defence? He was 
rich, Could she be ambitious of a titled 
husband? Did the true explanation of 
the enigma lie in the fact—it was a 
stinging suggestion—of a prior attach- 
ment? Or, was Alice Parker merely a 
coquette, philosophically playing with her 
victim ? 

These questions, as the days went on, 
grew more and more harassing, and at last, 
when capped by the abrupt announcement 
that the Parkers were leaving Burcombe, 
goaded Gerald into the determination to 
put the whole matter to the test. He 
would make a formal proposal of marriage 
to the girl he loved, and accept and abide 
by her decision like a man. 

It was evening, and the shadows were 
already falling in the little boudoir of East 
Cliff Villa. Alice Parker was grateful for 
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the measure of protection they afforded her, 
for she was confronted at length by the 
ordeal she had sought so resolutely to 
avoid, from the peril and pain of which she 
had indeed determined, but determined too 
late, to fly. 

“T am so very sorry; I know it is 
largely my fault. It can never—never 
be, Mr. Burton,” the girl stammered 
brokenly. 

‘And why not, Alice—I will dare to 
call youso? Isit that you cannot love me 
as I love you? Can you tell me that you 
do not care a little?” 

He had grasped her hand, and he felt it 
tremble in its prison-house. He looked 
into her eyes, and tears were there. 

“ You cannot say so?” he cried. 

‘‘ Gerald—Gerald, if it is as you say, 
still leave me! You must!” her white lips 
gasped. ‘There is an obstacle—a secret. 
I will tell you—you will have pity and 
understand, and it will be safe in your 
keeping. My name is really Alice Crofton— 
my brother was condemned for murder at 
Henningford !” 


CHAPTER III. 


A STRANGE thunder was in Gerald 
Barton’s ears. The room, with its stiff, 
ugly furniture, and yet stiffer and uglier 
ornaments, swam around him, He had 
suffered a tremendous shock. Time for 
reflection he must have—time to grapple 
with this awful problem in all its bearings, 
to ask of his inmést soul certain pertinent 
and direct questions. But his love was a 
noble passion, worthy of an olden Knight 
of Camelot. Gently he stooped and drew 
the girl, hysterically weeping, to himself. 

“Alice,” he said in tones of strange 
solemnity, ‘‘ you are not to blame for that 
crime, even in the worst event. And I, 
for one,” his courage mounted as he spoke, 
“am inclined to dispute altogether the 
justice of that verdict. How you must 
have suffered! And yoursister-in-law, who 
is Herrick Crofton’s——” 

“ Wife—yes.” 

There was a long, sacred pause, during 
which Gerald Burton was thinking that he 
had found a purpose in life, to which even 
his allegiance to art must rank second. 
Herrick Crofton’s memory must be cleared 
from the dark stain which rested upon it ; 
the burden of disgrace must be lifted from 
the crushed and saddened spirits of these 
innocent women. Did not the finger of 
fate unmistakably point to him as the 
instrument of the dead man’s vindication 


| Was it not to this end that seeming chance 
had guided his erratic footsteps fifteen 
months before to the quiet Brakeshire 
town, and into the crowded assize court ? 
Was not his adventure in New York, 
revivified now beneath the fierce light 
of this day’s revelation, another link in 
the wonderful chain? Had not even his 
aimless cliff walk and his timely rescue of 
a heedless stranger, a fortnight back, played 
their parts in the subtle development of a 
stirring drama? A vein of fatalism and 
superstition might be traced in these medi- 
tations; but events at least confirmed the 
theory. 

Rapidly Gerald revolved and debated 
the question whether he should at this 
stage inform Alice of the encounter on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He decided, 
when the girl grew calmer, to tell his story, 
in as delicate phrase as he could, from 
beginning to end. Alice must already 
wonder at the acquaintance he was evincing 
with the tragedy that had shadowed her 
life. He tcld the story. 

“ And I am determined to spare neither 
time, nor energy, nor money in probing 
this terrible mystery to the bottom,” he 
said. ‘* By-and-by, Alice, still my first and 
only love, I will hope to be able to ask for 
my reward. I believe that I shall receive 
it.” 

She did not contradict the sanguine 
utterance, but there was small hope in the 
sigh she breathed. This grey old planet 
has borne upon its breast many a wrong 
which the cycles of time will never see 
righted, and Alice Crofton knew it. 

Her own pathetic narrative she gave in 
broken, spasmodic sentences, with gaps in 
the sequence of the story that left much 
to the imagination of the sympathetic 
listener. 

“We were all living together, and mis- 
fortune had followed on misfortune, when 
at last my poor brother, in the bitterness 
of his soul, declared he would make one 
final appeal in person to the mercy of his 
wife’s hard old uncle,” she said. ‘I was 
writing then, but with no success ; nota 
single periodical or publishing firm would 
take my work. Ah, the misery of rejected 
contributions when the wolf is at the 
door! My victory—such as it is—has 
come too late. Had Suspicion been 
written a couple of years earlier, it might 
have saved Herrick !” 

The thought occurred to Gerald that, 
perhaps, in that case, the book would have 
lost the weird pathos about which the 
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critics were so enthusiastic, and might have 
created less of a furore. But he could 
hardly suggest this to the writer thereof, 
and he reproached himself, with a lover’s 
self-contempt, for even momentarily har- 
bouring the idea. 

“But my poor brother was innocent of 
that awful sin, I am sure,” Alice went 
tremulously on. ‘He was incapable of 
such a deed, however harshly he might have 
been treated by the unfortunate Major 
Gregory, and however reasonable and 
strong his resentment.” 

“Tt was the act of James Smith—‘ the 
man with the scar’—whose singular re- 
semblance in person and feature to your 
brother led to that frightful legal blunder. 
Who he was, whence he came, and what 
his motive, are questions which I shall 
seek to answer. The guilt must be brought 
home to the actual criminal—must be and 
shall be!” 

The excited and determined assurance 
ringing in the young artist’s tones, and the 
courage and devotion blazing in his eyes, 
comforted and strengthened the girl in 
spite of the incredulity of her reasoning 
faculties, There are moments in which 
the heart’s faith mocks and defies the head’s 
scepticism. 

“Tf you do that--—” she murmured 
softly. 

“T shall, as I say, claim and win my 
recompense—in yourself.” 

“ Yes, Gerald.” 

But few undertakings could have seemed 
at the outset more hopeless. The trifling 
data upon which Gerald based what an 
outsider would think his outrageously 
improbable hypothesis were supported by 
scarcely a grain of evidence capable of 
being tested in open court. To force the 
blind goddess to acknowledge that she has 
held her balances with an erring hand is 
seldom an easy task. In this case, it 
appeared, on a review of the trial, the 
enterprise of a madman. 

There were hours in which Gerald’s 
spirits sank within him at the phalanx of 
difficulties with which he was confronted. 
But in the very darkest of these seasons 
he refused submission to despair. His 
love for abstract justice was blended with 
a tenderer, warmer passion, and in the 
linked causes of equity and Alice he 
struggled indefatigably on. 

He communicated with Frank Rain- 
worth, with slender result, 

“T have obeyed your command, and 
have-given the cleverest detective I know 





—and the Yankees are cute in this line, as 
in most others—full instructions and carte 
blanche in the matter of your phantom 
‘ with the scar,’ ” Rainworth wrote in reply, 
“but Dort can as yet discover no trace 
whatever of such an individual, I shall be 
coming to England—accepting your kindly 
invitation—in a month or six weeks’ time ; 
and hope to bring with me more definite 
news.” 

And light was destined to be thrown 
upon this dark riddle by the agency of the 
young American surgeon, after all. Gerald 
met his friend one foggy November day on 
Prince’s Landing Stage, at Liverpool, and 
the first words uttered by Frank Rain- 
worth after the warm response to Gerald’s 
greeting were : 

“Your quarry, Gerald, the famous 
scoundrel with the scar, has been hunted 
down.” 

“‘ By Dort—or one of his satellites ?” 

The question was matter of fact and 
rigid enough, and supplied no index to the 
wild tumult of conflicting emotions that 
were surging within the speaker’s soul. 
This intelligence might mean triumph, the 
accomplishment of that which had come to 
be Gerald Burton’s dearest desire. Or, on 
the other hand, it might conduct to new 
and finally crushing discomfiture. 

“ Rather, I should say, by a sternly 
retributive fate.” 

The gravity of Rainworth’s tones gave 
the hearer a presentiment of the truth. 

‘‘He has suffered vidlence in his turn, 
according to the old-time fiat?” Gerald 
said. 

“You have guessed.” 

“ And we are once again too late? His 
secret has died with him?” and the young 
artist ground his teeth in the frenzy of his 
despair. 

“T did not say that,” his companion 
answered ; “you are jumping too quickly 
to conclusions. We men of science have 
to proceed by slower and safer stages. 
But you're naturally eager to hear my 
story ; my moralising can wait.” 

“T am more than eager.” 

“Impatient—eh, Burton? Well, I'll 
begin my disclosures by a plain state- 
ment of fact. James Smith, alias John 
Worthy, alias Robert Gunn, and I know 
not how many other sobriquets, is at the 
present moment on board the Montenegro.” 

“ The steamer you have just left?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Living ?” 

“T believe so.” 
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“ Then——” 

“ You think I am running a risk ; that 
he will escape you once more, Never, my 
friend.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“The narrative, in brief, is this: Dort’s 
labours were altogether in vain, and he 
resigned the commission in sheer disgust 
the day before I sailed. 

“T did not look to bring you any news 
whatever which could really assist you. 
But the Montenegro, as you may know, 
carries a great number of steerage pas- 
sengers, though, of course, fewer by far 
from the States to England than vice versa. 
A rough, awkward set they were on this 
trip, giving their steward no end of trouble. 
A couple of days before we passed Queens- 
town a quarrel broke out in their quarter, 
which had a tragic issue. A man was 
stabbed. Now, the ship’s surgeon and I 
had struck up a professional intimacy— 
jovial fellow he is!—and he was aware 
that I rather prided myself on a pretty 
extensive surgical experience out in Colo- 
rado, where these little accidents are things 
of almost daily occurrence and cause no 
particular sensation, 
his collaborator in the case. And in the 
wounded man I at once recognised—mainly 
by reason of that formidable scar—James 
Smith !” 

‘You are sure of his identity ?” 

‘“‘As certain as I am of yours or of my own. 
It was clear to both Marsh and me that the 
scamp’s injuries would prove fatal. He 
might linger some days—as, indeed, he has 
done—but chance of recovery he had none, 
And he was himself conscious of this. 

“«¢ Sir, it'll soon be all over, won’t it?’ 
he gasped, addressing Marsh in the interval 
between two frightful paroxysms of pain ; 
and Marsh was too honest to contradict 
him. ‘Ah, I thought so,’ he groaned ; 
‘and I deserve my fate !’ 

“¢ Are you thinking of what happened 
at Henningford ?’ I asked, suddenly deter- 
mining, for your sake, to play a bold 
stroke. 

“The effect was decisive. The ashy 
whiteness of the face, the twitching of the 
fevered lips, the terror in the deep-set eyes, 
all told me that I had struck a chord that 
quivered. 

“¢ Haunted—ever haunted—in England, 
in America, on land, on sea!’ he muttered. 
‘But how did you know that? I have 
never seen you before !’ 

“¢ James Smith,’ I answered slowly, 
solemnly, ‘it is needless to enquire into 


He invited me to be 





the source of my information. Suffice it 
that I have the knowledge. Will you not 
at last confess, and clear an innocent man’s 
memory? Will you go out of this life 
into the next—and it is but a question of 
days at the most—with that awful burden 
of unacknowledged guilt upon your soul?’ 

“Marsh stood by, with the skilled nurse, 
listening in utmost surprise and bewilder- 
ment, but saying nothing. You may guess 
how anxiously I waited for the poor wretch’s 
reply. It came at last. 

*¢T’'ll make a clean breast of it. Put it 
down on paper, won’t you?’ he stammered 
hoarsely. 

“¢ Willingly,’ I answered; and in my 
pocket-book, safe in the depths of my Glad- 
stone-bag, I have the coherent and attested 
confession of the real Henningford mur- 
derer. It seems that Smith—to keep to 
that name—had been a soldier in Major 
Gregory’s regiment, and had suffered 
punishment for a trivial offence, by the 
Major’s orders, of so cruel and degrading 
a character as to make him vow vengeance 
in kind, if ever the chance of wreaking it 
offered. Years passed. Both officer and 
private left the army. Smith was ever a 
ne’er-do-well, and joined the classes whose 
hand is against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them. It happened 
that, on a certain ill-omened night, he 
found himself, with no very definite pur- 
pose, outside a gentleman’s house—belong- 
ing to he knew not whom—on the outskirts 
of Henningford. A window stood unlatched, 
and, the coast being clear, he opened it and 
stepped inside. He was in the entrance- 
hall, and his gaze fell on the Major’s 
collection of foreign weapons and bric-a- 
brac. He armed himself with the dagger, 
and pressed stealthily on. An opportunity 
for robbery seemed to offer, and he yielded 
to the temptation. A low light came from 
an inner apartment, and, pushing open a 
baize-covered door, he saw a man bending 
in an attitude of profound grief and despair 
over a crushed and crumpled newspaper.” 

“ Herrick Crofton’s visit had just been 
paid, I suppose ?” 

“ Probably ; and the Major had been 
more affected by the interview than the 
unlucky petitioner guessed.” 

‘Exactly my idea.” 

“Noiseless as Smith’s entry had been, 
his foot at this point made a slip on the 
polished floor. The Major looked up, and 
the intruder recognised his ancient enemy. 
There was a furious forward leap, a blow, 
a stifled cry, and then, horrified at his deed, 
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with the curse of Cain consciously upon 
his head, the culprit fled. That, in essence, 
is Smith’s deposition. It clears Crofton.” 

* But, alas ! it did not save him.” 

Rainworth was silent. 

“ How cautious such a case ought to 
make one as to the value of circumstantial 
evidence ! ” 

“ Quite so.” 

‘The coincidence of Crofton’s visit, 
and of his strange likeness to the actual 
criminal, led to a sad judicial blunder.” 

“ Ves,” 

“And yet there were two points, at 
least, in the evidence upon which the 
husband of the Major’s niece was convicted 
which should have caused doubt—the time 
sworn to by Moss, the cottager who met 
the fugitive, and the discrepancy of the 
missing scar.” 

“ But there was apparent motive, you 
see.” 

“And on the strength of that the 
verdict was given. This confession must 
be at once forwarded to the proper quarter. 
You say the man is dying ?” 

“ He will scarcely reach the hospital, to 
which they propose to remove him, alive.” 

“It is of no use 

“ For you to see him? None whatever. 
He has sunk into a state of coma, and the 
end may arrive any hour.” 

“J shall be yorr debtor all my life, 
Rainworth.” And Gerald briefly told 
the secret of his love for Alice Crofton. 
** You have aided me to remove what, in 
her imagination, if not in mine, was a 
gigantic obstacle, and I am _ grateful 
accordingly,” he said. 

“T am rejoiced to have been of service, 
Burton, and all is well that ends well.” 

Gerald elected to break the news of this 
opportune discovery to Alice and her 
sister-in-law in person. He found the 
maiden of his fondest dreams at work on 
a new story—a sequel to “ Suspicion ”—in 
an unpretending London parlour. She saw 
the light of good news upon his face at 
once. 

“You have heard something?” she 
cried. 

“ Much—everything, Alice, my own!” 
and he gathered her impulsively to his 





heart. ‘ The battle is won, and I am the 
victor.” 

“But how? You have not explained, 
Gerald.” 





Quickly the outlines of the thrilling 
narrative were recapitulated. 

“And your brother’s innocence will be 
made as clear as the sun in the firmament 
at noonday.” 

Alice clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 
oy. 
a And he will be free—free!” she almost 
shouted. 

Gerald started. 

“Free? Ido not understand,” he said. 

“‘ Herrick—my brother. They cannot 
keep him in prison, a victim of that awful 
death in life now. You say a lawyer has 
charge of the case, and will immodiately 
make the needful representations——” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then Herrick will be released— 
‘ pardoned,’ I believe they call the process. 
Justice may not admit her error in plain 
terms.” 

Slowly it was dawning on Gerald’s com- 
prehension that all this while he had been 
the dupe of one important mistake, and 
his silence and knitted brows gave Alice 
an intuition what this was. 

“ You did not think that Herrick had— 
had—suffered in that way?” she mur- 
mured, 

There was an affirmative in Gerald’s 
pitying eyes. 

“No—happily, no. A memorial was 
got up in his favour; they said there 
was provocation "—with an hysteric laugh 
—“that the act was one of sudden 
passion——” 

‘‘As it was, though not as they thought.” 

“ And the sentence was ultimately com- 
muted.” 

“ This is infinitely better news still, my 
love. In no sense, then, has the disclosure 
come too late.” 

A touching, pathetic interview with 
Mrs. Crofton followed. Her gratitude 
knew no bounds, 

The record of two events, as chronicled 
in the news-sheets, may conclude this 
narrative. 

Herrick Crofton received Her Majesty’s 
pardon for a crime he had never com- 
mitted. 

In the season of opening buds and of 
the singing of birds, Alice Crofton became 
Alice Burton, and a peal of wedding-bells 
rang in, we will hope, a chapter of placid 








happiness to loves tested by storm, and 
which had triumphantly endured the strain. 
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TABLE OF EVENTS, 1884-1885. 





SEPTEMBER, 1884. 
10.—Lord Northbrook, Lord Wolseley, and 


Sir Evelyn Baring arrive at Cairo. 
The Nile Expedition fairly commences. 
News of further Russian advances in 
Central Asia. 
16.—Meeting of the three Emperors at 
Skiernievice. 
Completion of Inner Circle Metropolitan 
Railway. 
21.—Suspension of Egyptian Sinking Fund 
announced. 
22.—Wreck of the gunboat Wasp. 
Occupation of Vryburg by the Boers. 


OCTOBER, 1884. 


1.—Lord Wolseley and Staff arrive at 
Assouan. 
News of receipt of despatches from 
General Gordon at Khartoum. 
a of Colonel Stewart’s death on the 
ile. 
Fearful cyclone in Catania. 
17.—Defeat of French at Tamsai by Chinese. 
18.—Death of Duke of Brunswick, cpening 
out possible complications in the suc- 


cession. 
20.—Liberation of the “Claimant,” sentenced 

in 1874. 
Communal Elections in Belgium; 


Liberal successes. 

23.—Autumn Session of Parliament opened. 
Changes in the Cabinet. 

30.—Lord Wolseley starts for Khartoum. 


NOVEMBER, 1884. 


1.—Fire panic at Glasgow Theatre ; great 
loss of life. 
3.—Criminal Lunatic Act comes into force, 
empowering Home Secretary toremove 
criminals from the jurisdiction of the 
courts on medical certificate. 
6.—Second reading of Redistribution Bill 
moved. 
Trial of shipwrecked Mignonette crew 
for alleged cannibalism at sea. 
17.,—News of General Gordon received. 
22.—Coleridge Libel Case opened. 
23.— Riots in Paris. 
27.—M. Morin shot by Madame Clovis 
Hugues. 





DECEMBER, 1884. 


4,—Sentence in Mignonette Case. 
Christening of infant Duke of Albany. 
6.—Parliament adjourned. 
10.—Capture of Nihilists at St. Petersburg. 
Financial meeting of representatives of 
Great Powers at Cairo. 
11.—Franchise Bill passed. 
13.—Dynamite explosion; damage to arch 
of London Bridge. 
15.—Commutation of death 
Mignonette Case. 
20.—Lord Ripon, late Governor-General, 
departs from India ; succeeded by Lord 
Dufferin. 
23.—Fire at Windsor Station, erroneously 
reported as a dynamite outrage. 
Trial of German Anarchists at Leipsic. 


sentence in 


JANUARY, 1885. 


2.—Dynamite Explosion on Underground 
Railway. 
4,—Resignation of French War Minister, 
General Campenon. 
5.—Congo Conference at Berlin opens. 
Earthquakes in Syria. 
7.—Earthquake shocks in Switzerland. 
8.—Coming of Age of Prince Albert Victor. 
Acquittal of Madame Clovis Hugues. 
Advance of Soudan Expedition on 
Metammeh. 
10.—Collision of Ironclads Agincourt and 
Achilles in Plymouth Sound. 
Heavy fall of snow in London. 
15.—Reported acceptance of Gen. Wolseley’s 
conditions by Mahdi. 
17.—Victory at Abu Klea. 
19.—Victory at Metammeh. 
Illness of Emperor of Germany. 
24,—Simultaneous Dynamite Explosions— 
House of Commons, Westminster Hall, 
and Tower of London. 
French repulsed in attack on Chinese at 
Kelung. 
27.—Official announcement of marriage of 
Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. 
die Temple nominated Bishop of Lon- 
don. 
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FEBRUARY, 1885. 


2.—O’Donovan Rossa shot by Mrs. Dudley. 
4,—Sentence of death on John Lee for mur- 
der of Miss Keyse, at Exeter Assizes. 
6.— News of the fall of Khartoum and death 
of General Gordon ; general conster- 
nation and universal gloom over 
England. 
8.—Massowah occupied by Italian troops. 
10.—Forty-fifth anniversary of Queen’s mar- 
riage. 
Victory at Kerbikan on the Nile. 
Deaths of General Earle and Colonels 
Coveney and Eyre. 
11,—Seizure of dynamite in Harrow Road. 
13.—Capture of Langson by French. 
19.—Parliament meets. 
Coldstreams sail for Egypt. 
Weldon-Riviere Libel Case on. 
Attack on General Buller’s force by 
Arabs at Abu Klea. 
20.—Grenadier Guards embark for Soudan. 
21.—2nd Battalion Scots Guards sail for same 
destination. 
22.—Reported victory of garrison at Kassala 
over the Arabs. 
23.—Ineffectual attempt to hang John Lee 
at Exeter. Convict respited. 
25.—First pileof proposed fish market, Lower 
Shadwell, driven by Duke of West- 
minster. 
Divorce suit of Earl and Countess 
Durham. 
26.—Vote of censure proposed by Earl of 
Salisbury. 
Frightful shell accident at Shoebury- 
ness. 


MARCH, 1885. 
1.—Arrival of General Buller at Korti. 


General Brackenbury’s force reaches 
Berti. 

First levee of the season by the Prince 
of Wales. 


2,— Prince Hassan leaves Cairo for Korti. 
Admiral Courbet bombards Chin- Hae. 
Fatal colliery explosion, Usworth. 

4.—Army Postal Corps leaves for Egypt. 
President Cleveland installed at Wash- 

ington. 

6.—Bengal Lancers arrive at Suakim. 

7.—Unveiling of bust of Robert Burns at 

Westminster Abbey. 

11.—Successes of French at Kelung. 

14.—Arrest of Zebehr Pasha, afterwards 
deported to Gibraltar. 

16.—Panama attacked by rebel levies. 

18.—Drawing-room at Buckingham Palace, 
held by the Queen in person. 

19.—Skirmish at Hasheen. 

22.—General M‘Niel’s brigade attacked near 
Suakim. 

27.—Lord Dufferin arrived at Rawul Pundi 
to meet the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
who arrived four days after. 

Evacuation of Korti. 
Soudan expedition abandoned. 





28.—University Boat Race. 
29.—Attack on Langson by Chinese. French 
fall back. 
30.—Lord Wolseley leaves Dongola for Cairo. 
Queen Victoria leaves for Germany. 
31.—Reported outbreak of half-breeds in 
Canada. 


APRIL, 1885. 


1.—General rising of Indians in Canada. 

Capture of Battleford by Indians. 

Riot in Cyprus. 

— troops attack Afghans at Pend- 
jeh. : 

Parliament adjourns for recess. 

2.—General Graham advances 
Tamai. 

3.—The Mudir of Dongola starts for Cairo. 

6.—Easter Monday Review of Volunteers 
at Brighton and Dover. 

Grand military display at Rawul Pundi 
before the Viceroy and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. 

7.—Prince and Princess of Wales leave for 
progress in Ireland. 

8.—Enthronement of Bishop of London in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Grand Durbar at Rawul Pundi. 

Occupation of Handoub, near Suakim, 
by General Graham. 

9.—Reassembling of House of Commons. 
11.—Suppression of Bosphore Egyptien. 

Beginning of complications with France. 

Arrest of Ayoub Khan, the Afghan pre- 
tender, at Teheran. 

Lord Wolseley arrives at Cairo. 

Death of the Lord Mayor of London. 

17.—Reported serious outbreak of cholera in 
Spain. 

23.—Mysterious explosion at Admiralty, 
attributed at the time to dynamite 
conspirators. 

28.—Prince and Princess of Wales return 
from their Irish expedition. 


towards 


MAY, 188s. 


2.—Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
Lord Wolseley arrives at Suakim. 
Opening of Exhibitions at Pesth and 
Antwerp. 
Queen Victoria returns from Germany. 
Subway to Inventions Exhibition opened 
by Prince of Wales. 
Japanese Village at 
destroyed by fire. 
4,—Inventions Exhibition opened by Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 
Reassembling of French Chambers. 
5.—Fighting at Suakim. 
March on Takool. 
7.—Unveiling of bust of S. T. Coleridge. 
9.—Atlantic steamer Helvetia crushed in 
the ice off Cape Breton Island. 
11.—Batoche captured from Indians by 
General Middleton. Riel’s prisoners 
rescued. 


Knightsbridge 
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MAY—( Continued ). 


18.—Conviction of Burton and Cunningham, 
the captured dynamitards. 

22.—Death of Victor Hugo in Paris. 

23.—Evacuation of Handoub, near Suakim. 

26.—Statue of Thomas Gray, poet, unveiled 
at Cambridge. 

30.—First meet of Four-in-Hand Club, Hyde 
Park. 

31.—Earthquake in Cashmere. 


JUNE, 188s. 


1.—Funeral of Victor Hugo. 
First Meet of Coaching Club, Hyde Park. 
3.—Derby Day. 1st, Melton; 2nd, Paradox; 
3rd, Royal Hampton. 
Adams and Coleridge Appeal Case on. 
Disastrous colliery accident, Houghton- 
le-Springs. 
6.—Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea 
Park. 
8.—Stoppage of traffic on Metropolitan 
District Railway from bursting of a 
sewer. 
10.—Defeat of Ministry on the Budget. 
12.— Resignation of GladstoneCabinet. Great 
excitement in political world. 
Fire in Indian Museum—the Inventions 
in peril. 
13.—Lord Salisbury accepts the task of 
forming a Ministry. 
14,—Hospital Sunday. 
16.—Mr. Gladstone declines to be an earl. 
17.—Great fire at Whiteley’s, Westbourne 
Grove. 
18,.—Terrible explosion, Clifton Hall Colliery. 
19-26.—Handel Festival, Crystal Palace. 
23.—Evacuation of Formosa by the French. 
26.—Virst Cabinet Council of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministry. 
29.—Trial of Mrs. Dudley for shooting 
O’Donovan Rossa. 
Naval sham fight in Bantry Bay. 


JULY, 1885. 


1.—Aylesford Peerage Case comes before 
the House of Lords. 

2.—Henley Regatta—more gay than ever. 

3.—Cholera in Spain still increasing. 

6.—Capture of Big Bear, Indian Chief; 
final collapse of Indian rising in 
Canada. 

7.—EKarl Carnarvon enters Dublin as Lord 
Lieutenant. 





8.—Destruction of Aberystwith College by 


fire. 
13.—Wimbledon Rifle Meeting begins. 
Lord Wolseley arrives in England. 
14.-—Handel Commemoration inWestminster 
Abbey. 
Munster Bank suspends payment. 
18.—Hospital Saturday. 
20.—Monetary Conference, Paris. 
Farewell of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 
21.—Torpedo ram Hecla runs down steamer 
Cheerful. 
23.—Marriage of Princess Beatrice. 
News of the Mahdi’s death confirmed. 
Cholera in Spain increases still more. 
Death of General Grant. 
30.—Capitulation of Kassala. 


AUGUST, 188s. 


6.—Emperors of Germany and Austria meet 

at Gastein. 
7.—Cholera reported in Marseilles. 

14,—Parliament prorogued, after a session of 
unparalleled length, during which 
upwards of 289 divisions were taken. 
The Queen’s Speech records the nega- 
tive issue of the Soudan campaign, 
and the death of the Mahdi; hopes for 
a satisfactory settlement of difficulties 
with Russia; announces the pro- 
tectorate established in Bechuanaland, 
and the strengthening of the north- 
west frontier of India; alludes to the 
proposed Federation of Australasia, to 
the Bills for Amendment of Criminal 
Laws, and for improving working-class 
dwellings ; records the depression of 
trade and the forthcoming commission 
of enquiry; and announces the ap- 
proaching dissolution of Parliament, 
to be followed by one chosen by the 
new electorate. 

15.—German protectorate of Zanzibar an- 
nounced, 

17.—Reported German occupation of Caro- 
line Islands. 

18.—M. Rochefort attacks English Adminis- 
tration about the death of Olivier 
Pain. 

22.—Demonstration in Hyde Park for pro- 
tection of young girls. 

25.—Meeting of Russian and Austrian 
Emperors at Kremsier. 
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OBITUARY FOR. 1884 - 1885. 





SuLLivan, ALEXANDER Marty, born in 1830, | in 1880, he was made Postmaster-General, 
began life as an artist, drifted into literary | which office he filled with much popularity 


pursuits, and in 1855 began to write for The 
Nation newspaper, of which he became the 
editor. Visited America in 1857, and after- 
wards published a description of “ A Visit to 
the Valley of the Wyoming.” His articles 
in The Nation giving offence to the Irish 
Government, he was twice prosecuted for 
sedition, and in 1868 he suffered four months’ 
imprisonment in Richmond jail, Ireland. 
Sullivan was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Louth, in the Home Rule interest, 


and subsequently for Meath; but he retired | 


from Parliament, on account of ill-health, in 
1882, and died on the 17th October, 1884. 


Brunswick, DukE or, WILLIAM, was born in 


1806, and was the youngest son of the “ Black | 


Brunswicker,” who was killed at Quatre 
Bras. After a youth partly spent in England 
under the guardianship of our Prince Regent, 
William entered the Prussian army and 
served in it till 1830, when a revolution drove 
his elder brother Charles from his duchy, 
and William assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. He ruled with much good sense and 
moderation, and an appreciation of modern 
ideas which preserved his ducal chair from 
the shock of the revolutions of 1848. As 
the Duke had contracted no official marriage, 
in him becomes extinct the main stem of the 
house of Guelf,and a lineal branch of the 
Saxon house of Egbert and Cerdic. His 
death, on the 18th October, 1884, has led to 
discussions as to the future of the duchy, 
which are not yet terminated. 


Fawcett, Henry, political economist and | 


statesman, born at Salisbury in 1833. De- 
prived of sight by an accident in shooting in 
1858, he combated the disabilities attached to 








and success. In 1867 Professor Fawcett 
married Miss Millicent Garret, herself dis- 
tinguished as an advocate for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and as Postmaster-General 
Mr. Fawcett showed his sympathy with the 
claims of the weaker sex by throwing open 
to them a great number of subordinate situ- 
ations in his department. His death on the 
6th November, 1884, in the midst of his 
career of usefulness, caused universal sorrow. 


Axout, Epmonn, French littérateur, born in 
1828, died in 1884. A successful student in 
history and archwology, who devoted him- 
self to literature, and, abandoning researches 
into the past, found success in bringing 
before the omnivorous readers of the nine- 
teenth century brilliant pictures of life and 
society in their own times. The author of 
numerous romances, he is scarcely recog- 
nised as a novelist of the first rank in his 
own country, but the purity and elegance 
of his fiction have made it popular with 
English readers. As a causeur and feuille- 
tonist M. About made his chief mark in the 
world, and as the Parisian correspondent 
of The Atheneum he became known to a 
large circle of appreciative friends in this 
country. 


Gorpoy, GENERAL, entered Royal Engi- 
neers in 1852. He saw service in the Crimea, 
and was wounded in the trenches before 
Sebastopol. He was then employed as a 
frontier commissioner in Asia, and after- 
wards saw service in the expedition against 
Pekin. Gordon remained in China when 
the war was concluded, and _ eventually 
entered into the service of the Emperor of 
China, whose mandarins were at the time 


this privation with wonderful energy and suc- | hardly pressed by the progress of the Tac- 


cess. Making his mark as a writerandthinker | ping rebellion. 


Placed in command of the 


on political economy, he was made professor of | Ever Victorious Army, Gordon justified its 
that science at Cambridge, where he had | title by a series of successes, in which he 
graduated, and having long without success | recovered the great cities previously captured 


sought a seat in Parliament, he was at last, 
in 1865, elected member for Brighton. Mr. 
Fawcett lost his seat for Brighton in 1874, 
but was soon after elected for Hackney, 
which he continued to represent to the time 
of his death, the 6th November, 1884. On 


| by the Taepings, cut the rebellion in half, 
and destroyed it piecemeal, and finally re- 
| stored the authority of the Empire over 
| the districts devastated by rebel ferocities. 
| Colonel Gordon became British vice-consul in 
| the Delta of the Danube for a couple of years, 
the formation of the Gladstone Cabinet | and then took service under the Khedive of 
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Egypt for work in the Soudan, where he 
earned the affection of the inhabitants, and 
also the hatred of the slave-dealers, whose 
power for the time he destroyed. In 1880 
Gordon retired from the Soudan, and soon 
after sailed for India with Lord Ripon as 
his private secretary, but resigned the post 
at the end of the voyage. He afterwards 
served in the Mauritius, and visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was offered an 
important post by the Cape Government. 
But Gordon and the people of the Cape 
could not agree about the Basutos, and 
Gordon threw up his appointment and came 
home. Gordon had then made up his mind to 
join the Congo International Settlements, in 
which he had been offered a post by the 
King of the Belgians; but he was asked to 
go to Khartoum, and he went, with little 
expectation or perhaps desire of ever re- 
turning to the civilised world. His noble 
and solitary stand in the beleaguered city, 
with enemies and traitors all about him, is 
too fresh in the minds of all to need repe- 
tition. 


O’Hacan, Lorp, born at Dublin in 1810, 
died 1st February, 1885 ; is noticeable as the 
first Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and a lawyer and judge of merit and 
distinction. 


Srr Rosert Puitxtmore, born in 1810, 
died 4th February, 1885; was once a 
Westminster boy, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He began to practise in the 
old Ecclesiastical Courts, and, after their abo- 
lition, continued in the same groove, gaining 
many lucrative posts and offices, all which 
were at length combined in his nomination as 
Judge of the Admiralty, Probate,and Divorce 
Division of the High Courts of Justice. He 
retired from the bench in 1883. 


McCasg, CarpINAL, born in Dublin, 1816, 
and educated at Maynooth College; died 
11th February, 1885. 


Sarnton-Dotpy, MapamMe Cuaruorre H., 
eminent contralto singer, born in 1821; be- 
came a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music ; 
devoted herself from the beginning of her 
career to oratorio and ballad music, in which 
branch she was without a rival. For her, 
Mendelssohn wrote the contralto part in 
“Elijah.” In the midst of her successful 
career Miss Dolby married M. Sainton, a 
distinguished violinist. Madame Sainton- 
Dolby retired from public singing in 1870, 
but continued the practice of teaching up to 
the time of her death, which event occurred 
on the 18th February, 1885, 


Another noted lawyer has joined the ma- 
jority. Huea MacCatmont, Earn Carrns, 
was known as a sound and excellent lawyer, 
an eloquent speaker, and, in his later years, 
as an eminent philanthropist. He was born in 
Ireland in 1819, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and afterwards joined the English 





Equity Bar. He was appointed Solicitor- 
General by Lord Derby in 1858, and Attor- 
ney-General in Lord Derby’s second Admini- 
stration in 1866. He became Lord Justice in 
the same year, vice Knight Bruce, and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Cairns. He 
became Lord Chancellor in the first Disraeli 
Ministry in 1868, and again in 1874. In 
1878 he was created Viscount and Earl, and 
resigned office with the rest of the Cabinet 
in 1880. 


BeneEpict, Sir Juxius, born at Stuttgart, 
1804, became a pupil of Weber, and at nine- 
teen became conductor of German operas at 
Vienna, and afterwards removed in the same 
capacity to Naples. His early operas did not 
please the Italian taste, and in 1835 Benedict 
migrated to London, at the recommendation 
of his friend the great singer, Madame Mali- 
bran. Here, in opera bouffe and English 
opera, he achieved a fair success, but he be- 
came famous chiefly as a conductor both of 
opera and of those enormous gatherings of 
performers known as “festivals.” Benedict 
was knighted in 1871, and was the bearer of 
many foreign decorations. His death was 
sudden, and occurred in the midst of busy 
work, on the 5th June, 1885. 


A notable figure in the Franco-German 
war was the Red Prince—F REDERICK CHARLES 
of Prussia, nephew of the Emperor William 
of Germany—who died suddenly of apoplexy 
on the 15th June, 1885. 


MonvteriorE, Sir Moses, distinguished by 
his great age and his general benevolence, 
was born October 24th, 1784, and became a 
great champion of his—the Jewish—race in 
all cases of foreign oppression. Long a fami- 
liar figure at Ramsgate, his centenary in 
1883 was there celebrated with great rejoi- 
cings ; almost a unique instance of a man of 
any note being present at his own centenary 
celebration. He gradually sank from decay 
of nature and died on the 28th July, 1885. 


Hatrrax, Viscount, well known in earlier 
days as'‘Sir Charles Wood, who took a double- 
first at Oxford, and was the winner of a matri- 
monial prize in the daughter of Earl Grey, 
seemed thus specially marked for political 
distinction. At the age of twenty-six he 
found a seat in the House of Commons, and 
from that time till February, 1874, when he 
finally retired from office, he was constantly 
engaged in political contests. He made no 
great mark as Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but as Secretary of the Board of Control 
he proved an able and painstaking manager 
of our Indian Empire, and the transfer of 
that great dependency from the raj of the 
Company to that of the Crown is associated 
with his name, Sir Charles was raised 
to the peerage in 1866. His death occurred 
on the 8th August, 18865, 


Hoveuton, Lorp, the son of a Yorkshire 
landowner, was born in 1809 and died on the 
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1lth August, 1885. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1831, and became member for Pon- 
tefract in 1837, and joined the then brilliant 
band of Peelites. His tendencies, however, 
were altogether Liberal, and his support was 
always given to the various Liberal Minis- 
tries of the day. But although as Monckton 
Milnes he made some figure in Parliament, 
he had little appetite for political drudgery ; 
his tastes were poetic, literary, artistic, and 
as the friend, companion, and adviser of 
artists, both with pen and brush, he occupied 
a position entirely his own. With a culti- 
vated literary taste, but without any very 
robust force, he was himself the author of 
many poems and fugitive pieces, and his 
“Monographs, Personal and Social,” published 
in 1873, contain many interesting sketches. 
Lord Houghton was president of the News- 
paper Press Fund, and also of the London 
Library. 


Grant, Utysses Simpson; was born in 1822 
in the State of Ohio. He became cadet at 
West Point,and joinedthe Americanarmy four 
years later. He served in the Mexican war, 
but rose no higher than captain’s rank, and 
retired from the service to enter into business. 
He followed various pursuits, but without 
great success in any of them, and the out- 
break of the civil war found him a middle- 
aged man, who might almost have been 
deemed a general failure in life. But with the 
demand so ill supplied for experienced mili- 
tary officers, Grant soon found his level, which 
wasahigh one. In three years he had risen 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
forces, and carried on the war with enormous 
losses and various fortune. Grant, how- 
ever, never relaxed his hold, but by sheer 
pertinacity and force of numbers brought the 
Southern Confederacy to the dust. Twice 
President of the American Republic, Grant, 
like his prototype the Duke of Wellington, 
made no great figure in politics. His latter 
days were troubled with financial reverses, 
and he died 23rd July, 1885, of a painful dis- 
order, which he endured with the taciturn 
fortitude and self-possession that ‘ distin- 
guished his character. , 


An old Trafalgar hero has disappeared 
from the scene in the death of Str Grorce 
Rose Sartorius, K.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet; 
born in 1790, present at Trafalgar, and com- 
manded a gunboat at the siege of Cadiz. He 
was also present in the Slaney at the sur- 
render of Napoleon in 1815. He also saw 
service with the Portuguese against Don 
Miguel. 


Ricwarps, Brintey, was born in 1819, the 
son of a musician at Carmarthen, studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and rose to 
success as a popular composer and as an 
adapter of Welsh national airs. He was a 
brilliant pianist, and his renderings of the 
works of Beethoven and kindred composers 
were always attractive. 





Hveo, Victor, scion of an ancient family 
of Lorraine, was born at Besangon the 
26th February, 1802; his father a general in 
the Imperial army, and his mother an ardent 
Royalist of La Vendée. From his earliest 
years Victor took to literature as his chief 
delight, and at twenty he published his first 
book of poems, and a year later his first 
romance. Hugosoon took a prominent place 
among the young leaders of the romantic 
school. With “ Hernani,” in 1830, he took the 
Théitre Francais by storm, and set the 
literary world of Paris by the ears. And in 
the following year, with his wonderful ro- 
mance of “ Notre Dame de Paris,” he made 
himself a name among the great novelists of 
the age. ‘Then, with sundry other less 
famous dramas, came “Ruy Blas,” with its 
gorgeous romantic colouring. But Hugo 
was almost too grandiose and ambitious for 
the stage. He took to political life, and, 
throwing off the traditions of his youth, 
became a strong and ardent Republican. 
His scorn and detestation of Napoleon the 
Third, which has found such vivid expression 
in his writings, led to his being one of the 
first to be expelled from France after the 
coup d'état. Hugo took refuge in Jersey, 
and here he produced the first instalment of 
his “ Légende des Siécles,” a poem in which 
he assumes his grandest dle of poet, prophet, 
and seer. Then followed that mighty ro- 
mance, “Les Misérables,” a work which, 
published simultaneously almost all over the 
world, was everywhere read with avidity and 
delight. His next romance, “Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,” had an equal success. 
On the fall of the Empire, Hugo returned 
to Paris, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, ardent alike in poesy, politics, and 
romance, parting with little of his fire with 
advancing age. He died on the 22nd May, 
1885. 


Tuoms, W. J., died at the age of eighty- 
one years, on the 18th August, 1885. He 
was well known as a contributor to literary 
and archeological journals, as one of the 
founders of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” and popu- 
larly as the originator of the longevity con- 
troversy, and the keen opponent of claims to 
the title of centenarian. Since 1845, Mr. 
Thoms had been in the service of the House 
of Lords, and as deputy librarian for many 
years. He had retired from that office only 
a few years before his death. 


Worsaak, Proressor, a distinguished 
Danish archeologist, was well known in 
England for his researches into the early 
history of our Scandinavian ancestors. His 
works upon the visits of the ancient Norse- 
men and Danes to England, and upon “ the 
Danish conquest of England and Normandy,” 
have thrown much light upon obscure pro- 
blems relating to our national origin and 
history. The Professor died on the 15th 
August, 1885, in his sixty-fifth year. 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


THE terrible disaster which befell the 
army of General Hicks in the autumn 
of 1883, in its attempt to reach Obeid 
and quell the insurrection of the Mahdi, 
left the scattered garrisons of the 
Egyptians in the Soudan at the mercy of 
the fanatical followers of the Prophet. 
To relieve these garrisons seemed im- 
possible without the assistance of a British 
army, an alternative which the Govern- 
ment of the day declined to accept. Es- 
pecially grievous was the position of 
Khartoum, an almost civilised city, exten- 
sively colonised by Europeans, with an 
Egyptian garrison and administrative ser- 
vices, comprising with their wives and 
families several thousands of souls, Public 
opinion in England was strongly excited 
at the abandonment of this unhappy city 
to the sack and massacre that threatened 
it, without an effort for the relief of its 
inhabitants, and early in 1884 it was 
suggested that General Gordon — then 
known as Chinese Gordon, the conqueror of 
the Taeping rebellion, and who had subse- 
quently taken service with the Khedive of 
Egypt as Governor of the Soudan—should 
be dispatched to effect, if possible, the 
withdrawal of the garrison and Christian 
inhabitants from Khartoum. At the 
request of the Government, Gordon under- 
took the task, and started at once on 
the perilous adventure. Gordon reached 
Khartoum in safety, and was received with 
general enthusiasm. But he found the 
difficulties attending the removal of such 
an immense column of helpless people in 
the face of hostile and plunder-loving 
tribes to be altogether insuperable. 

At the same time, the position of 
Khartoum, situated on the fork of the two 
great branches of the Nile, known as the 
White and Blue Niles, was strong, and its 
defensive works were sufficient to give 
trouble to an uncivilised foe. Gordon 
determined to remain in Khartoum, to 
put the place in a defensive state, and 
await the arrival of a relieving force. The 
despatch of such a force, however, formed 
no part of the programme of those who 
had sent him out; and much precious 
time elapsed before it was at length deter- 
mined to attempt the relief of Khartoum, 
and the deliverance of Gordon. 

In the meantime, an expedition had been 
sent under General Graham to Suakim, 





The expedition arrived too late to relieve 
the garrisons, but General Graham in- 
flicted a severe chastisement on Osman 
Digna’s levies, and, no doubt, checked the 
power of the Mahdi. But the withdrawal of 
the British troops gave the insurrectionary 
movement fresh encouragement. The siege 
of Khartoum was begun in earnest. 

Towards the end of the year 1884, 
extensive preparations were at length 
made for an expedition up the Nile, and 
early in September Lord Wolseley arrived 
at Cairo to take the command. Large 
supplies of boats and stores had been sent 
from England, and our troops began their 
slow and laborious progress up the river. 
On the first of October Lord Wolseley and 
staff arrived at Assouan, on the extreme 
frontier of Egypt proper, and despatches 
from General Gordon gave the cheering 
intelligence that Khartoum still held out, 
and was likely to do so for some time. 
The organisation and management of the 
resources under his command detained 
Lord Wolseley at Assouan during the 
whole of the month of October ; but early 
in November a decided start was made. 
The Nile was low, the rapids narrow and 
dangerous, and but slow progress was 
made. The Mudir of Dongola, however, 
proved faithful to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and extensive depdts were formed at 
Korti, without opposition by the Arabs, 
from which the further progress of the 
expedition could be sustained. But it was 
evident that at the same rate of progress the 
expedition must fail to arrive in time to 
relieve Khartoum. 

From Korti the Nile takes an immense 
bend to the north-east, and its windings 
almost treble the direct distance to Khar- 
toum. A march across the desert to reach 
the Nile at a point above its great loop, 
and within striking distance of Khartoum, 
seemed the only means of reaching Gordon 
in time to be of use. A flying column 
was formed under General Stewart, while 
the bulk of the forces pursued their toil- 
some voyage up the Nile, with the aim of 
capturing Berber, and securing the river 
line of communication. 

The gallant relief column started on its 
perilous march, and accomplished about 
half the distance to the Nile when the 
Arabs appeared in great force, and directed 
a furious attack upon the English square, 
which for a time was in extreme danger of 
being broken and annihilated. The dis- 
cipline and courage of our men at last 
prevailed, and the Arabs, who had fought 
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with great fury and determination, were 
beaten off with great loss. 

Again the attack was repeated, and 
again repulsed, but with the serious loss 
of the general in command, who was 
severely wounded and afterwards died of 
his wounds, Sir Charles Wilson took the 
command, and the troops reached the 
Nile, where, to the delight of all, General 
Gordon’s steamers were found awaiting the 
arrival of the English, with despatches from 
the general, and the welcome news that 
Khartoum was thus far safe. After an 
unfortunate delay, Sir Charles Wilson em- 
barked with a picked body of soldiers and 
sailors on the Khartoum steamers, and ran 
the gauntlet of the Arab batteries, to within 
sight of Khartoum. But here a bitter dis- 
appointment awaited the expedition. The 
city was in the hands of the Arabs, the 
flags of the Dervishes were everywhere 
waving ; and it was evident that a great 
and irremediable disaster had occurred. It 
only remained for the expedition to return 
to Metammeh and report the disaster to 
the commander-in-chief at Korti. 

For some time the fate of Gordon 
remained doubtful; but the unanimous 
testimony of fugitives and scouts soon left 
no doubt but that he had been killed 
among the first, when the Arabs had, by 
the treachery of a portion of the garrison, 
found an entrance within the walls. 

With the death of Gordon and the 
capture of Khartoum, the object of the 
expedition came to an end. At the same 
time the position of the English troops was 
highly critical. 

The Nile column had, indeed, with hard 
fighting and splendid courage, obtained a 
barren victory over a strongly-entrenched 
force of Arabs at Kerbikan; but this was 
dearly purchased with the loss of the 
general commanding and two of his 
colonels, and the column was yet a long 
way from Berber, which would probably 
offer a stubborn resistance. 

Lord Wolseley, however, by recalling 
both his detached columns and concen- 
trating at Korti, obviated the danger of a 
successful rush by the Arabs ; and he was 
prepared to hold his position till reinforce- 
ments of men and material should enable 
him to resume offensive operations and 
attempt the capture of Khartoum. 

And for some time it seemed as if the 
home Government contemplated a vigorous 
resumption of the campaign, and again the 
position of Suakim was chosen as the 





point of departure of a strong army corps! 


which should march across a difficult and 
almost waterless country to the Nile, and 
there join hands with General Wolseley’s 
force to capture Berber and Khartoum. 
An Indian contingent landed at Suakim ; 
the Australian colonies dispatched an 
auxiliary force; material was forwarded 
for the construction of a railway; and it 
was expected that, after crushing the power 
of Osman Digna, the railway might be 
pushed forward, so as to keep up the 
supplies of the advancing force. 

But it soon became evident that the 
task before us was a very arduous one, 
and that all our forces might possibly 
be required to face a different and far more 
formidable foe. And thus after several 
severe fights, which proved both the 
gallantry of our men and the stubborn 
determination of the Arabs, the Suakim 
Expedition was recalled, and the Nile 
Expedition under Lord Wolseley was 
broken up. Dongola was abandoned, and 
the defence of Egypt confined to the limits 
of Egypt itself—that is, if Egypt should 
be attacked at all, for the death of the 
Mahdi has opportunely occurred to post- 
pone the imminence of such a danger. 





RAMBLES NEAR LONDON. 





THE story of an idler’s year would not 
be complete without an acknowledgment of 
his debts to Father Thames, upon whose 
silver stream he has spent many a 
pleasant hour, from royal Hampton, with 
its Dutch gardens, fine old pictures, and 
historic chambers, to yet more royal 
Windsor, supreme in terraces and towers. 
The coaches, too, of London, he owes 
much to them—what pleasant days at 
St. Albans, at Guildford, and by sweet 
Virginia Water. But London itself is a 
delight to one who can appreciate its 
charms. What can be brighter and gayer 
than Hyde Park in the season, in the 
Ring, with its never-ending procession of 
carriages; or in the Row, with its fair 
amazons and horsemen. Or, stepping 
aside for a few hundred yards from the 
haunts of fashion, what a pleasant ramble 
is possible under the old elms in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, where the old turret-clock 
of Kensington Palace lazily chimes the 
hours. And aglimpse here and there of the 
bright Serpentine, embosomed in trees 
and crowned with the white palaces of 
Bayswater, is as fine in its way as any- 
thing to be seen in Florence or Venice. 
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What a pleasant lounge, too, on a summer’s 
morning is St. James’s Park, where the 
wild-fowl are plashing and quacking, and 
where stately buildings rise over the trees, 
with the towers of Abbey and Palace of 
Westminster grouping finely together. 
While, as far as landscape goes, Battersea 
is equal, if not superior, to its elder rivals, 
And what a fine breezy stretch is Wim- 
bledon Common, with its golfers continually 
going round with their cuddies and clubs, 
and the crack of rifles at the butts, and 
the wild gorse and furze, where children 
scamper about, 

And from Wimbledon to Richmond 
Park is but a step; a park with many 
quiet nooks and silent glades, while on the 
Richmond side it presents some wonderful 
sweeps of landscape, with the shining river 
wandering through the leafy world beneath 
us. Then there is Kew, which itself has 
a warm, red brick, pleasant Hanoverian 
flavour about it, and the gardens where, 
if you don’t care for palms, and tropical 
plants, and orchids, and acres of glass, you 
may divert yourself in the herb garden, 
with the catalogue of old English herbs 
exhibited in growth, or the rock garden, 
with its noble collection of plants that love 
the rock and stream. 

Then Sydenham and the Palace have 
attractions enough in their position and 
scenic surroundings. And then what long- 
stretching walks you may have about 
Croydon, where the whole plateau of the 
downs of Surrey is open to you, and 
pleasant Coombe Wood, and Beddington 
close at hand, with Carshalton among its 
willows. 

And down the river how handsomely 
placed is Gravesend on the broad water- 
way of the Thames, with its argosies pass- 
ing with every tide. And here the fair land 
of Kent seems open to the pedestrian or 
bicyclist—the old way to Canterbury and 
Dover, where Kings and Princes rode lang 
syne, 

Then everybody likes Southend, on the 
opposite shore, and there are panoramic 
views from the hills of Essex which are 
scarcely to be surpassed in scope and im- 
portance. And then there are the wild 
woods of Epping, with pleasant Waltham- 
stow, and Broxbourne, and Rye House, 
and the pleasant New River between its 
trim and turfy banks. 

Hampstead, too, has its attractions at 
other times than Bank Holidays. The old 
high-street, with its old-fashioned houses 
perched above, is a bit of real country-town 








of the best kind ; and, coming to the brow 
of the hill, with the pond and the donkeys 
at top, one always has a feeling that the 
sea must lie beyond—but it is a sea of 
land ; rural Middlesex, with Harrow in the 
distance. And everybody ought to go 
once to Harrow, and sit on the tombstones 
where Byron sat as a boy, with that 
fine stretch of wealden country below. 

Many people have a liking for Hounslow 
Heath, and upon a review-day, with the 
sparkling squadrons shaking the turf, thte 
sight will well repay you. And there 
are pleasant places about Hounslow—old- 
fashioned Heston and Osterley Park, with 
ancient footpaths wandering here and there. 
Bedfont, too, is at hand, with its quaint 
yew-trees ; and Laleham, with its quiet 
ferry and its pleasant reach of river, 
completes our circuit. 

Then, to go farther afield, an endless 
variety of scenes suggest themselves. As 
autumn approaches, one ought to see the 
warm, russet tinge on Burnham Beeches ; 
and the writer has ecstatic recollections of 
a long drive from Dorking to Reigate, 
when the woods were glowing in their 
autumn colouring, while the country be- 
tween Dorking and Guildford,with Evelyn’s 
Wotton, and lovely Shere, and Albury 
with its temple of the Irvingites, and Chil- 
worth among its winding brooks and pools ; 
all—all is sure to dwell pleasantly on the 
memory. And then you may look down 
from the back of the stately downs, by 
Newlands Corner, or lounge on _ that 
pleasant nook by St. Catharine’s Chapel, 
on the hill near Guildford, with shady 
Shalford below, and the winding Wey, that 
mirrors the soft green hills in its placid 
surface. And if you get into the pleasant 
artist’s country beyond Godalming, even 
as far as Frensham Pond, or ferny Farnham, 
you will find it hard to tear yourself 
away. 

Or take your way across Ealing Common 
towards Twyford and Perivale. Already 
here is country—elms and limes line the 
hedgerows, and rising the hill, the view 
surprises with its sweep of hill and dale. 
“Yonder is Horsington Hill,” says a 
countryman, and there is a fine Saxon ring 
about the name—just the place for a battle, 
you would say. And the little country 
inns, The Fox and Goose, The Plough, and 
The Chequers, are all redolent of bucolic 
enjoyment. And the lark soars and sings, 
while from its lofty flight it may glance 
at the glittering cross of Paul’s, or hear 
the faint chime of Bow bells. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1886. 





JANUARY. 


New Year's Day. 


2nd Sunday after Christmas. 
Handsel Monday. 

Twelfth Day Eve. 

Epiphany. 

St. Distaff’s Day. 

Prince Albert Victor born, 1864. 
Emperor Napoleon III. died, 1873. 
lst Sunday after Epiphany. 
Plough Monday. 

Le Mans captured, 1971. 

St. Hilary. 

**Times” established, 1785. 
Sandwich Islands discovered, 1778. 
Battle of Corunna, 1809. 

2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 
German Empire proclaimed, 1871. 
M. Jules Favre died, 1880. 

London Docks opened, 1805. 
Execution of Louis XVI., 1793. 
Earl of Northbrook born, 1826. 
Opening of first Royal Exchange, 1570. 
3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 
Robert Burns born, 1759. 

Dr. Jenner died, 1823. 

Mozart born, 1756. 

General Gordon born, 1833. 
Emanuel Swedenborg born, 1688 -39. 
Execution of Charles I., 1649. 

4th Sunday after Epiphany. 


Moon’s CHANGES. 


New Moon 4th. 
First Quarter .. 13th 
Full Moon 19th 
Last Quarter EGt 


FEBRUARY 


Partridge and Pheasant Shooting ends. 
Candlemas Day. 

Marquis of Salisbury born, 1830. 

Holmfirth Flood, 1852. 

Thomas Carlyle died, 1881. 

H. Irving born, 1838. Fallof Khartoum, 1885. 
5th Sunday after Epiphany. C. Dickens born, 
Half-quarter Day. [1812, 
Sir Evelyn Wood born, 1838. 

Queen Victoria married, 1810. 

Princess Elizabeth of York born, 1466. 
Emmanuel Kant died, 1804, 

Willam and Mary proclaimed, 1689. 

6th Sunduy after Epiphany. St. Valentine. 
Galileo born, 1564. 

Ph. Melancthon born, 1497, 

Battle of Meeanee, 1843. 

Charles Lamb born, 1775. 

Richard Cumberland born, 1732. 

Princess Louise of Wales born, 1£67. 
Septuagesima. 

George Washington born, 1731. 

Star of India instituted, 1861. 

St. Matthew, Apostle. 

Drury Lane Theatre burnt, 1809. 

Victor Hugo born, 1802. 

Longfellow born, 1807. 

Sexagesima, 


Moon’s CHAaNcEs. 


New Moon ard. 


First Quarter .. ‘ llth. 
Full Moon es we ee 18th, 
Last Quarter 25th. 
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St. David’s Day. 

St. Chad. 

Edmund Waller born, 1605. 

John Timbs died, 1875. 

Annular Eclipse of the Sun, invisible at 

Michael Angelo born, 1474. (Greenwich, 

Quinquagesima. 

Battle of Aboukir, 1801. 

Shrove Tuesday. 

Ash Wednesday. 

Tasso born, 1544. 

St. Gregory. 

Assassination of Czar, 1881. 

Ist Sunday in Lent. Quadragesima. 

Julius Cesar assassinated, B.c. 44, 

Herschel born, 1750. 

Ember Day. St. Patrick’s Day. 

Princess Louise born, 1848, 

Capture of Lucknow, 1858. 

St. Cuthbert. 

2nd Sunday in Lent. 

William, Emperor of Germany, born, 1797. 

Battle of Novara, 1849. 

Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 

Lady Day. 

Duke of Cambridge born, 1819. 

Treaty of Amiens, 1802. 

3rd Sunday in Lent. 

Raffaelle born, 1483. 

Sicilian Vespers, 1282. 

Haydn born, 1732. 

Moon’s Cuinexs. 

New Moon “ oe .. Sth. 
First Quarter .. 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 


APRIL. 


Prince Bismarck torn, 1515. 

Cobden died, 1865; born, 1804, 

St. Richard of Chichester. 

4th Sunday in Lent. 

Catherine I. of Russia born, 1689. 

Old Lady Day. 

William Wordsworth born, 1770. 

King of Denmark born, 181, 

King of Belgians born, 1835. 

Battle of Toulouse, 1814, 

5th Sunday in Lent. 

St. Victor. 

Fort Sumter taken, 1861. 

Princess Beatrice born, 1857. 

First Prince of Wales born, 1284, 

Battle of Culloden, 1746. 

St, Simeon. 

Palm Sunday. 

Earl Beaconsfield died, 1881. 

St. Agnes. 

Baroness Burdett Coutts born, 

Maunday Thursday. [1564; died, 1616. 
St.George. Good Friday. Shakespeare born, 
Anthony Trollope born, 1815. 

Easter Sunday, 

Bank Holiday. 

General Grant born, 1822; died, July 23, 1885. 
Earl Shaftesbury born, 1801. 

Edward IV. born, 1441. 

Queen Mary II. born, 1662. 


Moon’s Cancers. 


New Moon 4th. 
First Quarter .. llth. 
Full Moon 18th. 


Last Quarter 25th. 
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MAY. JULY. 
| 
1 Ss St. Philip and St. James. 2 | oe Battle of the Boyne, 1€99. 
2 S | Low Sunday. 2 F Visitation of Virgin. 
3 M | Invention of the Cross. 3 8 Dog Days begin. 
4 = Dr. Livingstone died, 1873. 4! S§ 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 
5 WwW Empress Hugénie born, 1826. 5 M Battle of Wagram, 1809. 
6 | Th | Massena born, 1758. 6 | T Old Midsummer Day. 
7 F Leord Brougham died, 1868; born, 1778, 7) Ww R. Schumann born, 1810. 
8 8 Half-quarter Day. 8 | Th La Fontaine bern, 1621. 
9 S 2nd Sunday after Easter. 9 F Henry Hallam born, 1777. 
10 M Indian Mutiny began, 1857. 10 Ss John Calvin born, 1509. 
11 = Cardinal Pole born, 1500, 11 Bs) 8rd Sunday after Trinity. 
12 Ww St. Pancras. 12 M Crimea evacuated, 1856. 
13 | Th Old May Day. 13 = Ballot Act began, 1872. 
14 F “*Tilustrated News ” published, 1842. 14 | W Battle of Aschaffenburg, 1866. 
lo 8 15 | Th St. Swithin. 
16 Ss 3rd Sunday after Easter. 16 F Mohammedan Hegira, 622. 
17 M Dr. Jenner born, 1749. 17 8 Dr. Isaac Watts born, 1674. 
18 fs Secession of Scotch Free Church, 1843, 18 S 4th Sunday after Trinity. 
19 Ww St. Dunstan. 19 M Bishop Wilberforce died, 1873. 
20 Th Albert Durer born, 1471. 20 3 Army Purchase abolished, 1871, 
21 F Chevalier D’Eon died, 1810. 21 Ww Robert Burns died, 1796. 
22 8 Alexander Pope born, 1633, 22 Th St. Mary Magdalene. 
23 BS) 4th Sunday after Easter. 23 F Princess Beatrice married, 1885. 
24 M Queen Victoria born, 1819. 24 8S | Gibraltar taken, 1704. 
25 és Bank Holidays Act passed, 1871. 25 | S | 5th Sunday after Trinity. St. James. 
26 WwW St. Augustine. 26; M St. Anne. 
27 Th Habeas Corpus Act passed, 1679. 27 T St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
28 F Thomas Moore born, 1779. 28 WwW Robespierre executed, 1794. 
29 Ss Restoration of Charles IL. 29 Th William Wilberforce died, 1833. 
30 S 5th Sunday after Kaster. Rogation. 30 | F Relief of Derry, 1639. 
31 | M |! Burning of Joan of Arc, 1431. 31 8 St. Ignatius. 
Moon’s CaAncEs. Moon’s CHANGES. 
New Moon 3rd. New Moon Ist. 
First Quarter 10th. First Quarter Sth. 
Full Moon 17th. Full Moon 15th. 
Last Quarter 25th. Last Quarter 23rd. 
New Moon 30th, 
JUNE. AUGUST. 
1 , Prince Louis Napoleon killed by Zulus,1879.| 1, S$ 6th Sunday after Trinity. 
2 W_ Garibaldi died, 1832. 2 | M | Bank Holiday. 
3 Th, Ascension Day. Ramadan begins. 3 T | Columbus sailed, 1492, 
4 F George III, born, 1738. 4 WwW P. B, Shelley born, 1792. 
5 | 8 | 8t. Boniface. 5 | Th | W.H. G. Kingston died, 1890. 
6 Ss Sunday after Ascension. 6 F Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844. 
7 M Reform Bill of 1832 passed. 7 8 Dr. Tanner's fast ended, 1831. 
8 T John E. Millais born, 1829. 8; S$ 7th Sunday after Trinity. 
9!'W Charles Dickens died, 1870. 9 M Dryden born, 1631. 
10 | Th | Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 10 | T | G. J. Goschen born, 1831. 
11 F t. Barnabas. 1 | w | Half-quarter Day. Dog Days end. 
12 | S | Resignation of Gladstone Cabinet, 1895. 12 | Th | Grouse shooting begins. 
13 | S Whit Sunday. 13 | F Old Lammas Day. 
14/ M Battle of Marengo, 1800. Bank Holiday. | 14 8 St. Eusebius. 
15 T Magna Charta, 1215. 16) § 8th Sunday after Trinity. Sir Walter Scott 
16 | W | Battle of Quatre Bras, 1815. 16); M [born, 1771. 
17 | Th | St. Alban. mi x Admiral Blake died, 1657. 
18 | F | Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 18 | W | Battle of Gravelotte, 1870, 
19 | 8 C. H. Spurgeon born, 1834, 19 | Th | Jas. Nasmyth born, 1808. 
20 Ss Trinity Sunday. 20 F Mrs. Charles Kean died, 1880. 
21] mM Longest Day. - 21 Ss Battle of Vimeira, 1803. 
22 | T | Great Fire, Southwark, 1861. | 22 | S | 9th Sunday after Trinity. 
23 W | Battle of Plassey, 1757. [Christi. | 23 M Louis XVI. born, 1754. 
24 | Th Midsummer Day. St. John Baptist. Corpus | 24 3 St. Bartholomew. 
2 | F South Kensington Museum opened, 1855, 25 | W | St. Gregory. 
26 s George IV. died, 1830. | 26 | Th Prince Albert born, 1819; died, 1861. 
27 8 Ist Suoday after Trinity. | 27 F Sir Rowland Hill died, 1879. , 
23 M Coronation Day. | 28 8S | Total Eclipse of Sun, invisible at Greenwich. 
29 ? St. Peter. | 29 S | 10th Sunday after Trinity. 
30 W St. Paul, Apostle. 30 M | Strasbourg Library destroyed, 1870, 
31/ T | Emperor Caligula born, 4.D. 12. 


Moon’s CHances. 


New Moon se 2nd. 
First Quarter .. a 8th, 
Full Moon ° es 16th. 
Last Quarter .. aa 24th. 





Moon’s CHANGES. 


First Quarter .. 6th. 

Full Moon 14th. 
Last Quarter 22nd. 
New Moon 29th. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


NOVEMBER. 





_ 


St. Giles. Partridge shooting begins. 
Fire of London began, 1666. 
Cromwell died, 1658. 
French Republic proclaimed, 1780, 
llth Sunday after Trinity. 
Dr. Robert Whyth born, 1714. 
Ironclad Captain sunk, 1870. 
Nativity of Virgin. 
Battle of Flodden, 1513. 
Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 1882. 
James Thomson born, 1700. 
12th Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Maurilius. 
Holy Cross. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened, 
St. Edith of Winchester. [1830. 
W. 8S. Landor died, 1864, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson born, 1709. 
13th Sunday after Trinity. 
3attle of the Alma, 1851, 
St. Matthew. 
Sweating Sickness in London, 1485. 
Battle of Assaye, 1803. 
St. Rusticus. | 
Siege of Paris began, 1870. | 
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14th Sunday after Trinity. 

George Cruikshank born, 27 

Capitulation of Strasbourg, 1870, | 

St. Michaeland All Angels. Michaelmas Day. 

Year 5647 of Jewish Era begins; also 13v4 | ¢ 
of Mohammedan Era, 


Moon’s CHanGEs. 
First Quarter .. 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 
New Moon 


OCTOBER. 


Pheasant shooting begins. 
Richard ILI. born, 1462. 
15th Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Petronius, 

Horace Walpole born, 1717. 
£t. Faith. 

Battle of Lepanto, 1571. 
Great Fire at Chicago, 1871. 
St. Denys. 

16th Sunday after Trinity. 
Old Michaelmas Day. 
Pekin surrendered, 1860. 
Marshal Saxe born, 1696. 
Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
Virgil born, 70 B.c. 








Burning of Parliament Houses, 1834. 
17th Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Luke, Evangelist. 
Leigh Hunt born, 1784. 
Sir C. Wren born, 1632. 
Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
Mayne Reid died, 1883. 
Earl of Derby died, 1869 (late Premier). 
18th Sunday after Trinity. 
Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 
Von Moltke born, 1800, 
Earl of Iddesleigh born, 1818. 
St. Simon and St. Jude. 
John Keats born, 1796. 
Gambetta born, 1838; died 31st Dec., 1882. | 
19th Sunday after Trinity. All Hallows Eve. | 3 
Moon’s CHaincEs, 
First Quarter .. ee -- 4th. 
FullMoon w«.. ws ee 432th. 
Last Quarter 20th. 
New Moon 26th. 


All Saints, 

All Souls. Féte des Morts. 

Acre bombarded, 1840, 

G. Peabody died, 1869. 

Gunpowder Plot. 

New Blackfriars Bridge opened, 1869. 
20th Sunday after Trinity. 

The ‘‘ Griffin,” Temple Bar, inaug., 1880. 
Prince of Wales born, 1841. 

Martin Luther born, 1483; died, 1546. 

St. Martin. Half-quarter,Day. 

Panic of 1857. 

Rossini died, 1868. 

21st Sunday after Trinity. 

Princess Mary of Hesse died, 1878. 

John Bright born, 1811, 

Queen Elizabeth’s Day. 

Funeral of Duke of Wellington, 1852. 
Thorwaldsen born, 1770. 

Chatterton born, 1752. 

22nd Sunday after Trinity. Princess Royal 
St. Cecilia. [born, 1840. 
Old Martinmas Day. 

Lord Melbourne died, 1848. 

Giulia Grisi died, 1869, 


Lord Selborne born, 1812. 
lst Sunday in Advent. 
Cardinal Wolsey died, 1530. 
St. Andrew, Apostle, 





Moon’s CHANGES, 
First Quarter .. 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 
New Moon 


DECEMBER. 





Princess of Wales born, 1844. 
Coup @’Ftat, Paris, 1851. 
Robert Bloomfield born, 1766. 
Thomas Carlyle born, 1795. 
2nd Sunday in Advent. 
St. Nicholas. 
Rev. Richard Valpy born, 1754. 
Edward Irving died, 1834, 
John Milton born, 1608 ; died, 1674, 
Royal Academy instituted, 1768. 
Close time for Grouse begins. 
3rd Sunday in Advent. 
Fenian explosion at Clerkenwell, 1867. 
Prince Albert died, 1861. Princess Alice died, 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte born, 1784, [1878. 
Jane Austen born, 1775. 
Beethoven born, 1770. 
American Slavery abolished, 1862. 
4th Sunday in Advent. 
St. Philogonius. 
St. Thomas. 
George Eliot died, 1880. 
Thomas Wright, Antiquary, died, 1877. 
W. M. Thackeray died, 1863. 
Christmas Day. 
1st Sunday after Christmas. 
Bank Holiday. 
Innocents Day. 
W. E. Gladstone born, 1809. 
John Phillips born, 1676. 
New Year's Eve. 
Moon’s CHANGES. 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 
New Moon 
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HE Company affords undoubted security to. Insurers, and from 

its judicious management in the past, and from the ample 

reserves that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able 

to anticipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent 
augmentation of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 


The following figures show the progress of the Company in these 

respects :— 
In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, 
was equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 


added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 


In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In 1884 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 a . . £218,182 
































Eagle Fnsurance Company. 





©) these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877. ... From 12 to 22°/, 

1882... » 32 6 Ba 


according to the age of the Assured at entry. 


The principle upon which the surplus is distributed has always com- 
mended itself to the Board as the most equitable way of dividing the 
quinquennial surplus; each Policy-holder having an amount in cash 
allotted to him in proportion to the excess of premiums contributed 
during the given period, and being at liberty on the occasion of each 
division either to receive the amount so allotted at once; or to have it 
converted into a Reversionary Bonus payable with the sum assured, or 
applied in reduction of the annual premium; as he may deem most 


advantageous to himself, and irrespective of age or condition of health. 


In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 


Bonus. 


During the past thirty-seven years the 


Company has paid in Claims. . £7,872,396 


And divided Bonuses amongst the 
Assured (exclusive of those taken 
in reduction of premium) amount- 
mgtp . i tw ws ss Se 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 


the meantime. 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 















































Eagle daeecel eenpene. 


Financial Position of the Company on the 31st December, 1884, 


Sums Assured and Bonus ..... ..- $7,602,497 


Total Funds [including paid-up Capital 
of £,167,867| ... tus se ... $2,973,945 


[Being just 4o per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus.] 
Subscribed Capital Rit a ... 51,500,000 
Annual Income _... as me £347,179 
Net New Premiums in 1884 a £10,876 


The Expenses of Management are “Tess than 5 per cont. of the 
gross income, 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFTTS. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance edn at a SPECIFIED | AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company’s Prospectus. 


























Eagle Jnsurance Company. 





Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., CHAIRMAN. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
THE RIGHT Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART DYKE, Bart., M.P. 
THE RiGHT Hon. SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
THE Hon. THOS. F. FREMANTLE, M.P. 
WILLIAM A. GUY, M.B., F.R.S. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esa. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Fctuarp and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Eso, M.A., F.LA. 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 








ni of Life. 


of Life. 


WITHOUT 
PROFITS. | WITH PROFITS. 
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PROFITS. | WITH PROFITS. 
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Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, 
or will be sent, Post-free, on application at the Office, 


or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





























THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident 
Institution 


Tuts Instrrution combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages 
an Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from 
the first for the same yearly payment which would 
elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only. 


The Whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders on 
a system at once safe and equitable,—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a /oss. 
At last division Policies for £1000 sharing a first time 
were increased to sums varying from £1180 to £1300 


or more; others to £1400, £1700, and upwards. 


At the 47TH ANNUAL MEETING the following results were reported— 


New Assurances completed, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. Claims, £269,880. 


THE FUNDS (increased in year by £327,540) EXCEED £5,000,000. 
Only Two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


The CHAIRMAN (Sir WILLIAM JOHNSTON) referred to his early connection with the 
Office, of which he was one of the survivors of the original Board; and, as illustrating the 
advantage of assuring early, particularly on a scale of Terminable Premiums, and showing 
the prosperity of the Institution, he instanced his own Policy as one of those which had been 
doubled, while he had long ceased to pay Premiums. 





The ConvDiTIONs of Assurance have recently been revised. 


WHOLE-WORLD LICENSES & NON-FORFEITURE of POLICIES. 


POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on residence after five years, and 
unchallengeable on any ground but fraud. 


POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year without 
proof of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid 
premium the full sum is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


CLAIMS PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 
Full Explanations will be found in REPORT, to be had on application, 
EDINBURGH, July 1885. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 








Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 


10 £3 £5 10 
11 11 
11 12 
12 13 
12 14 


13 14 
13 15 
14 17 
14 18 
15 
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* ExAmPLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[The non-participating Premiums of other Offices differ very little from these Premiums, 
so that persons who assure with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions 
from the Profits, without any compensating advantage.] 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 :4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33: 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 








LONDON OFFICE—No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 











IMPORTANT: FAMILY MEDICINE. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 





PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER oF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a oubene or want | 
of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | 
ticular.“y From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | 
very certain that if we could always keep | 
the stomach right we should only die by | 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- | 


duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- | 


tions ; amongst the most prominent of | 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | 
noise in the bowels; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much | 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | 
general debility, great languidness, and | 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become | 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 


| athe much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
| society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 

| pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced byan agreeable change vanishes 
| soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
| Symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
| lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
| or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
| upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 

| casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
| and effectual assistance to the digestive 
| organs, and give cnergy to the nervous 
| and muscular systems—nothing can more 
| speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
80 desirable an object than Norton’s 
| Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting ¢ an aromatic bitter to the 
| taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
| and strength to the stomach ; ; and inall 
| cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 





they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under “great apprehension of | | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | | | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial.¢ The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
sometime to calm and collect themselv es; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 



























































































which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy, 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to eounteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most, valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided, Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. © After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing, 
them justice to say, that they are really, 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mepicrnzs., 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 





2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 


' trying circumstances. 


As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. * There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no * 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS 





hele USE 5 3 hee will only injure in de. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the ‘second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
tomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach, . Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing 3 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to. preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
sooften committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


If you | 





ON IN DIGESTION. 3 


deo thus impoved upon it, that all will 


soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is thege 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. @And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pizis 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement. Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. 
and 2s.-9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pints equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


Price 13$d. - 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pr-. 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMAN'S 


SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





TE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 


' “JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
| graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
{} on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
, STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZE’s. 


| Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


, Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


















































PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Every Packet bears the /ac-simile YA . 
Signature, 
- 


A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 
AFTER Huntinc, Drivinc, SHooTING, FisHINc, Ripinc, oR ANY ExcESSIVE FATIGUE. 
For RuEuMatTismM, Gout, LumBaGo, Sciatica, EczEMA, AND SKIN, LIVER, AND KipNEY AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER MEDAL. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1284. HiGHest AWARD, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. Sitver Mepav (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883. me 
Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, 50s. Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of 
Wicker frames, 45s. ‘The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 
The Lancet.—“ This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be pac ked i in a box less than 14 inches -_ are. It is cheap, 
and it acts promptly. Sanitary Record. —‘* Will be found a luxury, 
as well as a valuable remediz al resource.” Also makers of Bronchitis 
Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, 
=> SS=S55 Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 
Can BE USED For Hor Air or Vapour. Post free for three stamps. 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 



































Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on Moeder’s Hire System. 





The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 
i PRICES. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
TIME GIVEN. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues, with full particulars 
of terms, post free. 


Bemererera ta] | "1 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 














“And where is Mr. F. Moeder, who was the originator so far back as 1868 of the system, now 80 
generally adopted, of furnishing homes on what is called ‘hire purchase’? Many a household, as we 
know, owes its equipment to this mode of acquisition as instituted by the genius of Mr. Moeder ; 
easy payments having enabled struggling paterfamilias to provide gradually yet securely for the comfort 
of those around him, with the additional reflection, not a little agreeable, that the money thus expended, 
either in weekly or in monthly instalments, would but for Mr. Moeder’s genuinely philanthropic device 
have been fruitlessly consumed in rent paid for furnished apartments.” —Evtract from the District Railway 
Guide to International Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884, 





248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; ¢ 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 



































DOTH POWDER, TOOTH BRUSH . 
___ 6nd MOUTH WASH. 


fhe Teeth and Breath 


TOOTH PASTE. 
TOOTH PONDER, TOOTH BRUSH . 
and | WASH . 


; MOUTH 
Madame Marie Roze writes :— ; 

**T have much pleasure in stating that the Odontobaph 
is a most delightful preparation, and invaluable for 
cleansing and preserving the teeth.” 

Mrs. Langtry writes :— 

‘*T think the Odontobaph is excellent, and most pleasant 
to use.” 

Madame Adelina Patti writes :— 

**T have tried your Odontobaph, and find it pleasante1 
than all others.” 

Sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores; also Barker's, 
Shoolbred’s, and Whiteley’s, 1s., 23., and 3s, 6d.; ov direct 
3d. extra for postage) from 


( ), 
THE ODONTOBAPH COMPANY, 22, CANNON ST. BIRMINCHAM 


Whoiesale London Agents: S. Maw, Thompson, & Co., Bar- 





clay & Sons, F. Newbery & Son, W. Edwards & Son, &c. 





LEWIS'S 
2/- KE A 


LEWIS'S, IN LIVERPOOL, 


And the providing of the Best Teato Families, Hotels, and Public 
and Private Institutions throughout the United Kingdom. 


Who are LEWIS'S? Well, LEWIS'S are as well-known 
in Liverpool as the Bank of England is known in London. 
LEWIS'S hegan business in Liverpool thirty years ago, 
and LEWIS'S have at this present time one of the very 
largest businesses in England. 

LEWIS'S pure, splendid Tea is one stated price, 2s, a 
pound. LEWIS'S have no other price Tea, neither higher 
nor lower, and this Two-Shilling Tea is fit for the Queen to 
drink, it is so good. Many Tea-dealers charge the public 
33. and 3s. 6d. for a similar quality. LEWIS'S desire to 
be the universal suppliers of Tea. Tea is drunk in every 
household in the United Kingdom; it should therefore be 
sold at a less profit than any other article of consumption, 
except bread. 

LEWIS'S would like Readers of this Journal all over 
the United Kingdom to write for a pound of LEWIS’S 
Two-Shilling Tea ; they are sureto be satisfied and a-tonished 
with the result. Kvery hotel-keeper, and every public and 
private institution throughout the country, should write to 
LEWIS'S in Liverpool for a pound of LEWIS'S Txo- 
Shilling Tea. The risk is not great; it is only to send Two 
Shillings in stamps to LEWIS'S in Liverpool, and in return 
they will receive a pound of splendid Tea, packed neatly in 
a box, carriage paid, to any address in the United Kingdom. 


Please Mention this Journal. 





ADDRESS—LEWIS’S, IN RANELACH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Tne LOUIS’ VELVETEEN. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME 


“LOULS, 


A GUARANTEE of WEAR accompanies EVERY YARD of the GENUINE 
‘LOUIS,’ from the CHEAPEST QUALITY to the BEST. 
FROM ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


iS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, | iH 


AND 


THE FAMILY TABLE. | 
| 





Notrr.—Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist | 


on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S. It 
is distinguished for uniformly superior quality. q 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes. Highest 
Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 


sill i | 

ath 

‘ i 

: ' Gold Medal, Berlin, 1877. 

aL a Highest Award and only Me- 

sR dal, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

“ vil Highest Award, Melbourne, 

| only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. 

i Highest Award and only 
| | Medal, Amsterdam, 1883, 

Ba i ! Puton by Spongeattached to 

Wire and Cork in each Bottle. 

No PouisHine BrusH Re- 

~ - Minvutgs. Can be used by 

; "2 any Lapy without Sorrine 

Her Fineers. The “ Satin 

Polish” is the most Elegant 

Article of the kind ever pro- 

duced. Lapis’ SHoxgs, which 

by wearing, are restored to 

their OrrainaL CoLtour and 

Lustrz, and will not soil the 

skirts when wet. TARNISHED 

Patent LEATHER is improved 

by it. For Travgeuiineé Bags, 

Tops, &c., it is unequalled, 

It will not harden the Leather 

Ail nor crack, It is not a spirit 

i varnish, 

Kept by all First-class Boo 

and Shoe Stores and Chemists 


1881. Highest Award and 

gumtal QUIRED, Drizs In a Frew 
have become red and rough 
Trunxs, Harness, Carriage 
in the United Kingdom. 




















OHARLES DIQOKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAI NEW STREET, LONDON. 
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